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REMARKS. 



Southern, the author of this tragedy, was bom in 
Dublin, in the year of the restoration, and received 
his education at the university there. He then came 
to England, and entered himself in the Middle Tem- 
ple, as student of the law : but he neglected this study 
for the fame of writing plays, and soon after, wholly 
relinquished it for the adventures of the army. He 
was patronized by James the Second, when Duke of 
York, and served under that monarch, as captain, 
against the Duke of Monmoulh. 

Drydcn being asked, whose genius, as a poet. 
Southern resembled, compared him to Otway. Every 
reader will own the comparison, just, for they have 
both unbounded force in the description of poignant 
grief. 

The present drama, independent of its own worth, 
will be ever memorable for having introduced to 
the admiration of a London audience, — Mrs. Siddons. 
Who will allege, that mental powers have no 
charm in the female sex? Mrs. Siddons performed 
on the London stage, in the prime of youth and bloom 
of beauty, yet was totally neglected. She came a few 
years after, with judgment for her aid, and was enthu- 
siastically worshipped. 

Woe, bitterest woe, must be gracefully imitated in 
the just performance of Isabella : but of suck vsAfc^.- 
tioD, and of all those de\\^\i\A ^X!®6)aoT!&.>^«^c^^ 



4 hemarks. 

from beholding fictitious sorrow, the audience of the 
metropolis had been for many years deprived, by the 
want of skilful tragedians, when she appeared, — she 
enchanted all the town by her " well painted passion," 
and established in the dramatic world, the long lost 
prerogative of sighs and tears. 

The characters which surround Isabella, are merely 
placed there by the author, to give effect to all she 
says and does. Insignificant as those personages are 
in themselves, they produce with her so happy a 
combination, that a most powerful tragedy is the re- 
sult of their joint services. 

Beyond the deepest pain, felt by an audience for 
Isabella's grief, there is a pang almost insupportable, 
which proceeds from her gratitude. The author has 
in no part of the tragedy more effectually wrung the 
hearts of those, who possess nice sensibility, than where 
this poor widow is overcome by kindness, to render 
herself additionally wretched, rather than be ungrateful. 

" This generosity will ruin me." — ^^ I am content- 
ed to be miserable, but not this way." These are 
sentences more pathetic to those, who feel acutely 
the weight of obligations, than any she pronounces. 

"Those very auditors are equally vivid in their 
sensations towards her faults, as her virtues ; and 
shrink from the unjustifiable manner with which she 
treats men who come to demand their right ; calling 
them " raVning bloodhounds." A character, only 
half as amiable as the author meant her to appear, 
could not conduct herself towards her creditors, but 
with the most profound respect. Indeed was Isabella 
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largely indebted to any one amongst these men, 
and had not the means of payment, — amoral argu- 
ment, perhaps, could prove, she was bound as much 
in honour to marry him for value received, as to mar- 
ry Villeroy. 

This play is censured by some critics for its comic 
scenes ; — the tragic are so much superior, they want 
more of the last, and none of the first. But, more 
of Isabella, exquisite as she is, might cause satiety. 
The author in his work has given variety, and that 
variegated scene which nature gives. 

Southern wrote no less than ten plays ; of which, 
only this tragedy, and his Oroonoko, are remembered 
to the author's reputation. 

■ 

He lived to the age of eighty-eight, and passed 
his latter days in retired serenity, having acquired, 
by his industry and strict economy, a considerable 
fortune. He was the first who increased the ad- 
vantage of dramatic authors, by obtaining, in ad- 
dition to the first, a 'second and third night for 
their emolument. He also raised the price of pro- 
logues, having given seven guineas to Dryden, on 
his demand of that sum, for a prologue, which, till 
then, had only been rated at five*. These occur- 
rences gave occasion to the following lines of Pope : 

" Southern, born to raise. 

The price of prologues and of plays." 

* Johnson says only three. Gibber says seven was given. 
It has been thought proper here^ to name the most dignified 
sum. 
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ISABELLA. 



ACT THE FIRST. 

SCENE I. 

Street 

Enter Villeroy and Carlos. 

Car. This constancy of yours, will establish an im- 
mortal reputation among the women. 

VU, If it would establish me with Isabella 

Car, Follow her, follow her : Troy town was worn 
at last. 

ViL I have followed her these seven years, and now 
but live in hopes. 

Car. But live in hopes ! Why, hope is the ready 
road, the lover^s baiting place ; and for aught you 
know, but one stage short of the possession of your 
mistress. 

Vil. But my hopes, I fear, are more of my own 
making than her*s; and proceed rather from my wishes, 
than any encouragement she has given me. 

Car. That I can't tell : the sex is very various : 
there are no certain measures to be prescribed or fol- 
lowed, in making our approaches to the women. All 
that we have to do, I think, is to attempt them in the 
weakest part. Press them but hard, and they will all 
fall under the necessity of a surxeudex aXVmA.* T^^ 
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favour comes at once ; and sometimes when we least 
expect it. 

Vil, I'm going to visit her. 

Car. What interest a brother-in-law can have with 
her depend upon. 

ViL I know your interest, and I thank you. 

Car, You are prevented ; see the mourner comes : 
She weeps, as seven years were seven hours ; 
So fresh, unfading, is the memory 
Of my poor brother s, Biron's, death : 
^ I leave you to your opportunity. [Exit Villeroy. 
Though I have taken care to root her from our house, 

I would transplant her into Villeroy's 

There is an evil fate that waits upon her, 
To which I wish him wedded-^-only him : 
His upstart family, with haughty brow, 
(Though Villeroy and myself are seeming friends) 
Looks down upon our house ; his sister too. 
Whose hand I ask'd, and was with scorn refus'd, 

Lives in my breast, and fires me to revenge. 

They bend this way. 

Perhaps, at last, she seeks my father's doors ; 

They shall be shut, and he prepared to give. 

The beggar and her brat a cold reception. 

That boy's an adder in my patli — they come, 

111 stand apart, and watch their motions. [Exit. 

Enter Villeroy and Isabella, with her Child, 

Isa, Why do you follow me ? you know I am 
A bankrupt every way ; too far engag'd 
Ever to mak\5 return : I own you have been 
More than a brother to me, my friend : 
, And at a time when friends are found no more, 
A friend to my misfortunes. 

Vil I must be 
Always your friend. 

Isa. I have known, and found you 
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Truly my friend : and would I could be yours ; 
But the unfortunate cannot be friends : 
Pray be gone, 
Take warning, and be happy. 

VU. Happiness ! 

There's none for me without you. 

What serve the goods of fortune for ? To nuse 
My hopes, that you at last will share them with me. 

Isa. I must not hear you. 

VU. Thus, at this awful distance, I have served 
A seven years' bondage — Do I call it bondage, 
"When I can never wish to be redeem'd ? 
No, let me rather linger out a life 
Of expectation, that you may be mine, 
Than be restored to the indifference 
Of seeing you, without this pleasing pain : 
I've lost myself, and never would be found. 
But in these arms. 

Isa, Oh, I have heard all this ! 

But must no more the charmer is no more : 

My buried husband rises in the face 

Of my dear boy, and chides me for my stay : 

Canst thou forgive me, child ? 

VU, What can I say ! 
The arguments that make against my hopes 
Prevail upon my heart, and fix me more ; 
Those pious tears, you hourly throw away 
Upon die grave, have all their quick'ning charms, 
And more engage my love,, to make you mine : 
When yet a virgin, free, and undispos'd, 
I lov'd, but saw you only with mine eyes ; 
I could not reach the beauties of your soul : 
I have since liv'd in contemplation. 
And long experience, of your growing goodness : 
What then was passion, is my judgment how, 
Through all the several chanses of your life/ 
Confirmed and settled in adonng you. 
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• Isa, Nay, then I must be gone. If you are my 
friend. 
If you regard my little interest. 
No more of this. 

I'm going to my father ; he needs not an excuse 
To use me ill : pray leave me to the trial. 

ViL Tm only Mm to be what you would haye me, 
The creature of your power, and must obey ; 
In every thing obey you. I am going '» 
But all good fortune go along with ypu. ^ [Exit, 

Isa. I shall need all your wishes [knocks , 

Lock'd ! and fast ! 

Where is the charity that us'd to stand 

In our forefathers' hospitable days 

At great men's doors. 

Like the good angel of the family. 

With open arms toking the needy in, 

To feed and clothe, to comfort and relieve them ? 

N9W even their gates are shut against their poor. 

[She knocks again. 

Enter Sampson. 

Samp, Well, what's to do now, I trow ? You knock 
as loud as if you were invited ; and that's more than 
I heard of; but I can t^U you, you may look twice 
about you for a welcome in a great man's family, be- 
fore you find it, unless you bring it along with 
you. - 

Isa. I hope I do, sir. 
Is your lord at home ? 

Samp. My lord at home ! 

Isa, Count Baldwin lives here Still ? 

Samp. Ay, ay, Count Baldwin does live here ; and 
I am his porter; but what's that to the purpose, good 
woman, of my lord's being at home ? 

Isa. Why, don't you know me, friend ? 

Samp. Not I, not I, mistress ; I nu^y have seen you 
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before, or so ; but men of employment must forget 
their acquaintance ; especially such as we are never 
to be the better for. [Going to shut the door. 

Enter Nurse. 

Nurse. Handsomer words would become you, and 
mend your manners, Sampson : do you know who 
you prate to ? 

Isa. I am glad you know me. Nurse. 

Nurse. Many, HeaVn forbid, madam, that I should 
ever forget you, or my little jewel : pray go in [Isa- 
bella goes tn wtMAerCAf/ci?.] Now my blessing go 
along with you, wherever you go, or whatever you 
are about. Fie, Sampson, how couldst thou be such 
a saracen? A Turk would have been a better christian, 
than to have done so barbarously by so good a lady. 

Samp. Why look you. Nurse, I know you of old : 
by your good will, you would have a finger in every 
body's pye, but mark the end on*t ; if I am called to 
account about it, I know what I have to say. 

Nurse, Marry come up here ; say your pleasure, 
and spare not. Refuse his eld^t son s widow and 
poor child, the comfort of seeing him ? She does not 
trouble him so often. 

Sanqf. Not that I am against it. Nurse, but we are 
but servants, you know . we must have no likings, but 
our lord's, and must do as we are ordered. But what 
is the business, Nurse } You have been in the family 
before I came into the world : what's the reason, pray, 
that this daughter-in-law,who has so good a report m 
eveiy body's mouth, is so little set by, by my lord ? 

Nurse. Why, I tell you, Sampson, more or less: I'll 
tell the. truth, that's my way, you know, without ad- 
diTUL or diminishing. 

Samp. Ay, many, Nurse. 

Nurse. My lord s eldest son, Biron by name, the 
son of his bosom, and the. son that he would have 
lo/d best, if be had as m^ny as k\nj^ Y)t%.m\x& ^\ 
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Troy. This Biron, as I was saying, was a lovely 
sweet gentleman, and indeed, nobody could blame his 
father for loving him : he was a son for the king of 
Spain ; Heaven bless him, for I was his nurse. Bu| 
now I come to the point, Sampson ; this Biron, with- 
out asking the advice of his friends, hand over head, 
* as young men will have their vagaries, not having the 
fear of his father before his eyes, as I may say, wil- 
fully marries this Isabella. 

Samp» How, wilfully! he should have had her con- 
sent, methinks. 

Nurse. No, wilfully marries her ; and which was 
worse, after she had settled all her fortune upon a 
nunnery, which she broke out of to run away with 
him. They say they had the church's forgiveness, but 
I had rather it had been his father's. 

Samp, Why, in good truth, and I think our young 
master was not in the wrong but in marrying without 
a portion. 

Nurse: That was the quarrel, I believe, Sampson : 
upon this, my old lord would never see him : disinhe 
rited him ; took his younger brother,Carlos, into favour, 
whom he never cared for before ; and, at last, forced 
Biron to go to the siege of Candy, where he was killed. 

Samp. Alack a-day, poor gentleman. 

Nurse. For which my old lord hates her, as if she 
had been the cause of his going thither. 

Samp. Alas, poor lady ! she has suffered for it ; she 
has lived a great while a widow. 

Nurse. A great while >indeed, for a young woman, 
Sampson. 

Samp. Gad so! here they come ; I won't venture t» 
be seen. ^ [^^^ retire. 

Enter Count Baldwin, follofwed hy Isabella tad 

her Child. 

C. Bald, Whoever of your friends directed you, 
Misguided, and abus'd you ^There's your way : 
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What could you expect from me ? 

Isa. Ohy I have nothing to expect on earth I 
But misery is very apt to talk : 
1 thought I might be heard. 

C. Bald, What' can you say ? 
Is there in eloquence, can there be in words 
A reparation of the injuries. 
The great calamities, that you have brought 
On me, and mine ? You have destroy*d those hopes 
I fondly rais'd, through my declining life. 
To rest my age upon ; and most undone me. 
Isa, I have undone myself too. 
C. Bald, Speak it again ; 
Say still you are undone ; and I will hear you, 
With pleasure hear you. 

Isa. Would my ruin please you? 
C. Bald. Beyond all other pleasures. 
Isa. Then you are pleas'd — for I am most un- 
done, 
C. Bald. I pray'd but for revenge, and Heav'n has 
heard. 
And sent it to my wishes : these grey hairs 
Would have gone down in sorrow to the grave^ 
Which you have dug for me, without the thought, 
The thought of leaving you more wretched her^. 

Isa. Indeed I am most wretched — 
I lost with Biron all the joys of life : 
But now its last supporting means are gone. 
All the kind helps that Heav'n in pity rais'd, 
In charitable pi^ to our wants. 
At last have left us : now bereft of all, 
But this last trial of a cruel father. 
To save us both from sinking. Oh, my child ! 
Kneel vnth me, knock at nature in his heart : 
Let the resemblance of a once lov'd son 
Spealv in this little one, who never wrong'd you, 
And plead the fathorless and wido^iv's cause. 

c 
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Oh, if you ever hope to be forgiven, 

Forget our faults, that Heaven may pardon yours ! 

C Bald. How dare you mention Hcav'n ! Call to 
mind 
Your perjur'd vows ; your plighted, broken faith 
To Heav'n, and all things holy; were you not 
Devoted, wedded to a life recluse. 
The sacred habit on, profess'd and sworn, 
A yotary for ever? Can you think 
The sacrilegious wretch, that robs the shrine, 
Is thunder proof? 

Isa, There, there, began my woes. 
Oh ! had I never seen .my Biron's face. 
Had he not tempted me, I had not fall'n. 
But still continued innocent and free 
Of a bad world, wLich only he had poVr 
To reconcile, and make me try again. 

C. Bald. Your own inconstancy, 
Reconcil'd you to the world : 
He had no hand to bring you back again. 
But what you gave him. Circe, you prevail'd 
Upon his honest mind, transforming him 
From virtue, and himself, into what shapes 
You had occasion for; and what he did 
Was first inspired by you. 

Isa. Not for myself — for I am past the hopes 

Of being heard — but for this innocent 

And then I never will disturb you more. 

C. Bald. I almost pity the unhappy child : 
But being yours 

Isa. Look on him as your son's ; 
And let his part in him answer for mine. 
Oh, save, defend him, save him from the wrongs 
That fall upon the poor ! 

C. Bald. It touches me 

And I will save him — But to keep hini safe, 
}^evcr come near him morfe. 
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Isa, What ! take him from mc ! 
BTo, we must never part. 
I live but in my child. 
No, let me pray in vain, and beg my bread 
From door to door, to feed his daily wants, 
Rather than always lose him. 

C Bald. Then have your child, and fSed him with 
your prayer. 

Isa, Then Heaven have mercy on me ! 

[Exit, with Child. 

C. Bald. You rascal, slave, what do I keep you for? 
How came this woman in ? 

Samp. Why, indeed, my lord, I did as good as tell 
her before, my thoughts upon the matter 

C. Bald. Did you so, sir ? Now then tell her mine; 
Tell her I sent you to her. 

Begone, go all together — I shall be glad to hear of 
you : but never, never see me more — 

[He drives them qff^ before him. 



ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I. 

The Street. 

Enter Villeroy and Carlos, meeting. 

Vil. My friend, I fear to ask — but Isabella 

The lovely widow's tears, her orphan's cries, 

Thy father must feel for them No, I read, 

I read their cold reception in thine eyes 

Thou pitiest them — though Baldwin — but I spare him 

c2> 
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For Carlos' sake ; thou art no son of his. 
There needs not this to endear thee more to me. 

[Embrace. 
Car,. My Villeroy, the fatherless, the widow, 

Are terms not understood within these gates 

You must forgive him ; sir, he thinks this woman 

Is Biron's fate, that hurried him to death 

I must not think on't, lest my friendship stagger. 
My friend's, my sister's mutual advantage 
Have reconcil'd my bosom to its task. 

Vil. Advantage ! think not I intend to raise 
An interest from Isabella's wrongs. 
Your father may have interested ends 
In her undoing ; but my heart has none ; 
Her happiness must be my interest, 
And that I would restore. 

Car, Why so I mean. 
These hardships, that my father liays upon her, 
I'm sorry for, and wish I could, prevent ; 
But he will have his way. Since there's no hope 
From her prosperity, her change of fortune 
May alter the condition of her thoughts, 
And make for you. 

Vil, She is above her fortune. 

Car. Try her again. Women commonly love 

According to the circumstances they are in. 
Vil, Common women may. 

No, though I live but in the hopes of her, 

And languish for th' enjoyment of those hopes ; 

I'd rather pine in a consuming want 

Of what I wish, than have the blessing mine, 

From any reason but consenting love. 

Oh ! let me never have it to remember, 

I could betray her coldly to comply : 

When a clear gcn'rous choice bestows her on me, 

I know to value the unequall'd gift : 

I would not have it, but to value it. 
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Car. Take your own way ; rememi)er. what I offer'd 
Came from a friend. 

Vil. I understand it so. 
Ill serve her for herself, without the thought 
Of a reward. [Exit 

Car, Agree that point between you. 
If you marry her any way, you do my business. 
I know him — What his ^en'rous soul intends 

Ripens my plots — I'll first to Isabella. 

I must keep up appearances with her too. [Exit, 



SCENE II. 

House, 

Isabella and Nurse discovered, Isabella's 

Son at play, 

Isa, Sooner, or later, all things pass away, 
And are no more. The beggar and the king. 
With equal steps, tread forward to their end : 
The reconciling grave 

Swallows distinction first, that made us foes ; 
Then all alike lie down in peace together. 

[JVeeping. 

Nurse, Good madam, be comforted. 

Isa, Do I deserve to be this outcast wretch ; 
Abandoned thus, and lost ? But 'tis my lot. 
The will of Heav'n, and I must not complain : ' 
I will not for myself: let me bear all 
The violence of your wrath ; but spare my child : 
Let not my sins be visited on him : 
They are ; they must ; a general ruin falls 
On every thing about me : thou art lost. 
Poor Nurse, by being near me. 

Nurse. I can work, or beg, to do you service. 

Isa, Could I forget 
What I have been, I might the better beox 

c3 
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• What I am destin'd to. Wild hurrying thoughts 
Start every way from my distracted soul, 
To find out hope, and only meet despair. 
What answer have I ? 

Enter Sampson. 

Samp, Why, truly, very little to the purpose : like 
a Jew as he is, he says you have had more already 
than the "jewels are worth: he wishes you would 
rather think of redeeming 'em, than expect any more 
money upon 'em. [Exit Sampson. 

Isa, So : — Poverty at home, and debts abroad ! 
lyiy present fortune bad ; my hopes yet worse ! 
What will become of me ! 
This ring is all I have left of value now ; 
Twas given me by my husband ; his first gift 
Upon our marriage : I've always kept it 
With my best care, the treasure next my life : 
And now but part with it to support life. 
Which only can be dearer. Take it, Nurse, 
Take care of it : 

Manage it as the last remaining friend 
That would relieve us. [Exit Nurse.] Heav'n can 
only tell 

' Where we shall find another My dear boy ! 

The labour of his bii'th was lighter to me 
Than of my fondness now ; my fears for him 
Are more, than in that hour of hovering death. 

They could be for myself He minds me not, 

His little sports have taken up his thoughts : 
Oh, may they never feel the pangs of mine. 
Thinking will make me mad : why must I think, 
When no thought brings me comfort ? 

Enter Nurse. 

Nttrse. Oh, madam! you are utterly ruin'd and 

undone ; your creditors of all kinds are come in upon 

j^ou: they have jnustered up a regiment of rogues, 
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that are come to plunder your house, and seize upon 
all you have in the world : they are below. What 
will you do, madam ? 

Isa. Do ! nothing ! no, for I am bom to suffer. 

Enter Carlos. 

Car. Oh, sister! can I call you by that name. 
And be the son of this inhuman man, 
Inveterate to your ruin ? Can you think 
Of any way that I may serve you in ? 
But what enrages most my sense of grief, 
My sorrow for your wrongs, is, that my father, 
Foreknowing well the storm that was to fall, 
Has ordered me not to appear for you. 

Isa, I thank your pity ; my poor husband fell 
For disobejdng him ; do not you stay 
To venture his displeasure too for me. 

Car. You must resolve on something — [Exit, 

Isa. Hark, they are coming ; let the torrent roar : 
It can but overwhelm me in its fall ; 
And life and death are now alike to me. 

[Exeunt, the Nurse leading the Child, 



SCENE III. 

Antichamber in Isabella's House. 

Carlos and Villeroy, with Officers. 
Vil. No farther violence- 



The debt in all is but four thousand crowns : 
Were it ten times the sum, I think you know 
My fortune very well can answer it. 
You have my word for this : 111 see you paid. 

Cfff'. That's as much as we can desire : so we have 
the money^ no matter whence it cpmes* 
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VU, To-morrow you shall have it. 
Car. Thus for all's well 

Enter Isabella, and Nurse, with the Child. 

And now my sister comes to crown the work. [A$ide. 

Isa. Where are these rav'ning blood-hounds, that 
pursue 
In a full cry, gaping to swallow me ! 
I meet your rage, and come to be devoured ; 
Say, whicli way are you to dispose of me ! 
To dungeons, darkness, death ? 

Car. Have patience. 

Isa. Patience! 

Of. You'll excuse us, we are but in our office : 
Debts must be paid. 

Isa. My death will pay you all. [Distractedly. 

Off. While there is law to be had, people will have 
their own. 

VU. Tis very fit they should ; but pray be gone. 
To-morrow certainly [Exeunt Officeks. 

Isa. What of to-morrow ? 
Must I be reserved for fresh afflictions ? 

VU. For long happiness of life, I hope. 

Isa. There is no hope for me. 
The load grows light, when we resolve to bear : 
I'm ready for my trial, 

Car. Pray be calm, 
And know your friends. 

Isa. My friends ? Have I a friend ? 

Car, A faithful friend ; in your extremest Heed, 
Villeroy came in to save you 

Isa. Save me ! How ? 

Car. By satisfying all your creditors. 

Jsa. Which way ? Tor what? 

VU. Let me be understood. 
And then condemn me : you have given me leave 
To be your friend ; and in that only name 
I now appear before yoUk I could wish 
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There had been no occasion of a friend, 
Because I know you hate to be oblig'd ; 
And still more loth to be oblig'd by me. 

Isa, Twas that I would avoid [Asidt. 

VU. Fm most unhappy that my services 
Can be suspected to design upon you ; 
I have no farther ends than to redeem you 
From fortune's wrongs ; to show myself at last, 
What I have long profess'd to be, your friend : 
Allow me that ; and to convince you more, 
That I intend only your interest, 
Forgive what I have done, and in amends 
(If tibat can make you any, that can please you) 
111 tear myself for ever from my hopes. 
Stifle this flaming passion in my soul, 
And mention my unlucky love no more. 

Isa, This generosity will ruin me. [Aside. 

ViL Nay, if the blessing of my looking on you 
Disturbs your peace, I will do all I can 
To keep away, and never see you more. [Going. 

Car, You must not go. 

ViL Could Isabella speak 
Those few short words, I should be rooted here, 
And never move but upon her commands. 

Car. Speak to him, sister ; do not throw away 
A fortune that invites you to be happy. 
In your extremity he begs your love ; 
And has deserv'd it nobly. Think upon 
Your lost condition, helpless anfl alone. 
Though now you have a friend, the time must come 
That you will want one ; him you may secure 
To be a friend, a father, a husband to you. 

Isa. A husband ! 

Car. You have discharg'd your duty to the 
dead, 
And to the living ! tis a wilfulness 
Not to give way to your necessities, 
That force you to this marriage. 
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Nur, What must become of this poor imiocence ? 

{To the ChUd. 

Car. He wants a father to protect his youth^ 
And rear him up to virtue : you must bear 
The future blame, and answer to the world. 
When you refuse the easy, honest means 
Of taking care of him. 

Isa. Do not think I need 
Your reasons, tg confirm my gratitude ; 
I have a soul that's truly sensible 
Of your great worth, and busy to contrive, 

[To ViLLfiEOY. 

If possible, to make you a return. 

VU. Oh, easily possible ! 

Isa. It cannot be your way : my pleasures arc 
Bur/d, and cold in my dead husband's grave ; 
And I should wrong the truth, myself, and you, 
To say that I can ever love again. 
I owe this declaration to myself: 
But as a proof that I owe all to you. 
If, after what I have said, you can resolve 
To think me worth your love — Where am I going ? 
You cannot think it ; 'tis impossible. 

ViL Impossible ! 

Isa, You should not ask me now, nor should I 
grant ; 
I am so much obli^d, that to consent 
Would want a name to recommend the gift : 
'Twould show me poor, indebted, and compelFd, 
Designing, mercenary : and I know 
You would not wish to think I could be bought. 

ViL Be bought ! where is the price that can pretend 
To bargain for you ? Not in Fortune's power. 
The joys of Heav'n, and love, mu§t be bestow'd ; 
^ They are not to be sold, and cannot be deserv'd. 

Isa, Some other time 111 hear you on this subject. 

VU, Nay, then there is no time so fit for me. 

[FoUowing hen 
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^ce yoa consent to hear me, hear me now ; 
Tliat you may grant : you are above 

[Takes her hand. 
The little forms which circumscribe your sex ; 
We differ but in time, let that be mine. 

Isa. You think fit 
To get the better of me, and you shall ; 
Since you will have it so 1 will be yours. 

VU. I take you at your word. 

Jm. I give you all. 
My hand ; and would I had a heart to give : 
But if it ever can return again, 
lis wholly yours. 

ViL Oh, ecstacy of joy ! 
Leave that to me. If all my services, 
If all that man can fondly say or do, 
Can beget love, love shall be bom again. 
Oh, Carlos ! now my friend, and brother too : 
And, Nurse, I have eternal thanks for thee. 

[Exit Nurse and Child. 
This night you must be mine. 
Let me command in this, and all my life 
Shall be devoted to you. 

Isa. On your word. 
Never to press me to put off these weeds, 
Which best become my melancholy thoughts, 
You shall command me. 

Vil. Witness, Heaven and earth 
Against my soul, when I do any thing 
To ^ve you a disquiet. 

Car. I long to wish you joy. 

Vil, Youllbe a witness of my happiness ? 

Car, For once 111 be my sister's father, 
And give her to you. 

Vil, Next, my Isabella, 
Be near my heart : I am for ever yours. [Exevnt. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. '^ 

Count Baldwin's House. -, 

Enter Count Baldwin and Carlos. i" 

C. Bald. Married to Villeroy, sa/st thou ? 

Car. Yes, my lord. 
Last night the priest perform'd his holy office, 
And made them one. 

C. Bald. Misfortune join them ! 
And may her violated vows pull down -3 

A lasting curse, a constancy of sorrow 
On both their heads. ; 

Car. Soon he'll hate her; -, 

Though warm and violent in his raptures now ; ^i 

When full enjoyment palls his sicken'd sense, 
And reason with satiety returns, 
Her cold constrain'd acceptance of his hand 
"Will gall his pride, which (though of late o'erpower^d 
By stronger passions) will, as they grow weak, 
Rise in full force, and pour its vengeance on her. 

C. Bald. Now, Carlos, take example to thy aid ; 
Let Biron's disobedience, and the curse 
He took into his bosom, prove a warning, 
A monitor to thee, to keep thy duty 
Firm and unshaken. 

Car, May those rankling wounds, 
Which Biron's disobedience gave my father, 
Be heal'd by me.' 
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C. Bald. With tears I thank thee, Carlos — 
And may'st thou ever feel those inward joys, 
Thy duty gives thy father — ^but, my son, 
We must not let resentment choak our justice; 
Tis fit that Villeroy know he has no claim 

From me, in right of Isabella. Biron, 

(Whose name brings tears) when wedded to this 

woman, 
By me abandon'd, sunk the little fortune 
His uncle left, in vanity and fondness : 
I am possess'd of those your brother's papers. 
Which now are Villero/s, and, should aught remain^ 
In justice it is his ; from me to him 
You shall convey them — follow me, and take them. 

[Exit C. Baldwin. 

Car. Yes, I will take them ; but ere I part with 
them, 
I will be sure my interest will not suffer 
By these his high, refin'd, fantastic notions 
Of equity and right. — What a paradox 
Is man ! My father here, who boasts his honour. 
And even but now was warm in praise of justice. 
Can steel his heart against the widow's tears. 
And infant's wants ; the widow and the infant 
Of Biron ; of his son, his favorite son. 
Tis ever thus weak minds, who court opinion, 
And dead to virtuous feeling, hide their wants 
In pompous affectation — Now to Villeroy — 
Ere this his friends, for he is much belovd, 
Crowd to his house, and with their nuptial songs 
Awake the wedded pair : 111 join the throng. 
And in my face, at least, baar joy and friendship. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE II. 

A Ball Room in Villeroy's House, — J Band of 
Music, with Maurice, and other Friends of Vil- 

LEROY. 

Enter a Servant. 

Maur* Where's your master, my good friend ? 

Serv. Within, sir, 
Preparing for the welcome of his friends. 

Maur. Acquaint him we are here ; yet stay, 

[Exit Sertakt. 
The voice of music gently shall surprise him, 
And breathe our salutations to his ear. 
Strike up the strain to Villero/s happiness. 
To Isabella's — But he's here already. 

EaUer Villeroy. 

VU. My friends, let me embrace you: 

Welcome all 

What means this preparation? [Seeing the Music, 

Mcmr, A slight token 
Of our best wishes for your growing happiness — — 
You must permit our friendship 

ViL You oblige me 

Maur, But your lovely bride, 
That wonder of her sex, ^he must appear. 
And add new brightness to this happy day. 

Vil, She is not yet prepared ; and let her will. 
My worthiest friend, determine her behaviour ; 
To win, and not to force her disposition, 
Has been my seven years task. She will anon. 
Speak welcome to you all. The music stays. 

[Villeroy and his Friends seat themselves* 
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EPITHALAMIUM. 

Woman. Let ally let all be gay^ 
Begin the rapfraus lay; 
Let mirthy let mirth and joy^ 
Each happy hour employ 
Of th^ fair bridal day. 

Man. Ye l&ve-wn^d hours, your flight , 
Your downy flight prepare. 
Bring edry soft delight 

To sooth the brace and fair. 
HaU, happy pair, thus in each other bless'd; 
Be ever free from care, of cdry joy possessed! 

ViL I thank you for the proof of your affection : 
I am so much transported with the thoughts 
Of what I am, I know not what I do. 

My Isabella ! ^but, possessing her, 

Who would not lose himself? — ^You'll pardon me — 
Oh ! there was nothing wanting to my soul, 
But the kind wishes of my loving friends — 
Where's Carlos now ? 
Methinks I am but half myself without him. 

Maur, This is wonderful ! Married, and yet in rap- 
tures. 

ViL Oh ! when you all get wives, and such as 
mine, 
(If such another woman can be found) 
You will rave too, doat on the dear content, 
And prattle in their praise out of all bounds. 

Enter Isabella and Child. 

My Isabella ! Oh, the joy of my heart. 
That I have leave at last to call you mine ! 
But let me look upon you, view you well. 
This is a welcome gallantry indeed ! 
I durst not ask, but it was kind to grant, 
Just at this time : dispensing with your dress 
Upon this second day to greet our friends* 

d2 
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Isa. Black might be ominous ; 
I would not bring ill luck ftlong with me. 

VU, Oh! if your melancholy thoughts could 
change 
With shifting of your dress — ^Time has done cures 
Incredible this way, and may again. 

Isa, I could have wish'd, if you had thought it fit, 
Our marriage had not been so public. 

ViL Do not you grudge me my excess of love ; 
That was a cause it could not be conceal'd : 
Besides, 'twould injure the opinion 
I have of my good fortune, having you ; 
And lessen it in other people's thoughts. 

Isa. I have no more to say. 

Enter Carlos. 

Vil. My Carlos too, who came in to the support 
Of our bad fortune, has an honest right, 
In better times, to share the good with us. 

Car, I come to claim that right, to share your joy; 
To wish you joy ; . and find it in myself; 
For a friend's happiness reflects a warmth, 
A kindly comfort, into every heart 
That is not envious. 

Vil, He must be a friend indeed, 
Who is not envious of a happiness 
So absolute as mine: but if you are, 
(As I have reason to believe you are) 
Concem'd for my well being, there's the cause ; 
Thank her for what I am, and what must be. 

[Music Jlourish 
I see you mean a second entertainment. 
My dearest Isabella, you must hear 
The raptures of my friends ; from thee they spring ; 
Thy virtues have difius'd themselves around, 
And made them all as happy as myself. 

Isa. I feel their favours with a grateful heart, 
Afld wUlmgly comply. 
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DUETT. 

Take the gifts the gods intend ye : 

Grateful meet the prqff^ei'djoy ; 
Truth and honour shall attendee; 

Charms^ thai n^er can change or cloy. 

Oh, the rcxptures of plfsessing. 

Taking beauty to thy arms ! 
Oh J the joy y the lasting blessings 

When with virtue beauty charms? 
Purer Jlames shall gently warm ye; 
Love and honour both shall cliarm thee. 

Car. Youll take my advice another time, sister. 

Vil, What have you done? A rising smile 
Stole from her thoughts, just reddening on her cheek, 
And you have dash'd it. 

Car. Vm sorry foi't. 

VU. My friends, you will forgive me, when I own, 
I must prefer her peace to all the world ? 
Come, Isabella, let us lead the way : 
Within well speak our welcome to our friends, 
And crown the happy festival with joy. 

[Exevnt. 

SCENE III. 

J Room. 

Enter Sampson and Nurse. 

Samp. Ay, marry, nurse, here's a master, indeed! 
He'll double our wages for us ! If he comes on as fast 
with my lady, as he does with his servants, we are all 
in the way to be well pleased. 

Nurse, He's in a rare humour ; if she be in as good 
a one 

San^. If she be, marry, we may e'en say, they have 
begot it upon one another. ■ 

iTurse. Well ; why don't you gpback a^n ta ^qmx 

c 3 
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old Count? You thought your throat cut, I warrant 
you, to be turned out of a nobleman's service. 

Samp. For the future, I will never serve in a house, 
where the master or mistress of it lie single : they are 
out of humour with every body when they are not 
pleased themselves. Now, this matrimony makes 
every thing go well. There's mirth and money stir- 
ring about, when those matters go as they should do. 

Nurse. Indeed, this matrimony, Sampson 

Samp. Ah, nurse ! this matrimony is a very good 

thing ^but what, now my lady is married, I hope 

we shall have company come to the house : there's 
something always coming from one gentleman or other 
upon those occasions, if my lady loves company. This 
feasting looks well, nurse. Odso, my master! we 
must not be seen. [Exitm 

Enter Villerot with a letter, and Isabella. 

Vil. I must away this moment — see his letter, 
Sign'd by himself : alas! he could no more; • 

My brother's desperate, and cannot die 
In peace, but in my arms. 

Isa. So suddenly ! 

ViL Suddenly taken, on the road to Brussels, 
To do us honour, love ; unfortunate ! 
Thus to be torn from thee, and all those charmj;^ 
Though cold to me and dead. 

Isa. I'm sorry for the cause. 

Vil. Oh ! could I think. 
Could I persuade myself, that your concern 
For me, or for my absence, were the spring, 
The fountain, of these melancholy thoughts. 
My heart would dance, spite of the sad occasion. 
And be a gay companion in my journey ; 

Enter Cablos. 

My good Carlos, why have you left my fiends? 
Car. They are departed home 
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Th^ saw some sudden melancholy news 
Had stdlen the lively colour from your cheek- 



You had withdrawn, the bride, alarm'd, had followed : 
M^re ceremony had been constraint; and this 
Good-natured rudeness 

Vil, Was the more obliging. 
There, Carlos, is the cause. [Gives the letter. 

Car, Unlucky accident ! 

Th' archbishop of M alines, your worthy brother 

With him to-night ! Sister, will you permit it ? 

Vil, It must be so. 

Isa, You hear it must be so. 

Vil. Oh,, that it must ! 

Car. To leave your bride so soon ! 

Vil. But having the possession of my love, 
I am the better able to support 
My absence, in the hopes of my return. 

Car. Your stay will be but short ? 

VU. It will seem long ! 
The longer that my Isabella sighs : 
I shall be jealous of this rival grief. 
It takes so full possession of thy heart, 
There is not room enough for mighty love. 

Enter Servakt, bows, and exit. 

My horses wait : farewell, my love ! You, Carlos, 
• Will act a brother's part, 'till I return. 
And be the guardian here. All, all I have 
That's dear to me, I give up to your care. 

Car. And I receive her as a friend and brother. 

Vil. Nay, stir not, love! for the night air is cold. 
And the dews fall — Here be our end of parting ; 
Carlos will see me to my horse. [Exit with Ca rlos. 

Isa. Oh, may thy brother better all thy hopes ! Adieu, 
A sudden melancholy bakes my blood ! 

Forgive me, Villcroy 1 do not find 

That cheerful gratitude thy senice a&V&\ 
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Yet, if I know my heart, and sure I do, 

Tis not averse from honest obligation. 

I'll to my chamber, and to bed ; my mind. 

My harrass'd mind, is weary. [Exit, 



ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE I. 

The Street. 

Enter Biron and Belford. 

Bir. The longest day will have an end ; we are got 
home at last. 

Bel, We have got our legs at liberty ; and liberty 
is home, where'er we go ; though mine lies most in 
England. 

Bir, Pray let me call this yours : for what I can 
command in Brussels, you shall iind your own. I 
have a father here, who, perhaps, after seven years ab- 
sence, and costing him nothing in my travels; may 

be glad to see me. You know my story ^How 

does my disguise become ipe ? 

Bel, Just as you would have it; 'tis natural, and 
will conceal you. 

Bir, To-morrow you shall be sure to find me hesre^ 
as early as you please. This is the house, you have 
observed the street. 

Bel. I warrant you : your directions will cany me 
to my lodgings. [Exit. 

Bir. Good night, my friend. [Knocks. 

The long expected moment is arrived! 
And if all here is well, my past sorrows 
Will only heighten my excess of joy ; 
And nothing will remain to wish or hope for ! 

[K nocks again 
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Enter Sampson. 

Samp, Who's there ! What would you have ? 

Bir. Is your lady at home, friend ? 

Samp, Why, truly friend, it is my employment to 
answer impertinent questions : but for my lady's being 
at home, or no, that's just as my lady pleases. 

Bir, But how shall I know, whether it pleases her 
or no? 

Samp. Why, if youll take my word for it, you may 
carry your errand back again : she never pleases to 
see any body at this time of night, that she does not 
know : and by your dress and appearance, I am sure, 
you must be a stranger to her. 

Bir, But I have business ; and you don't know how 
that may please her. 

Samp, Nay, if you have business, she is the best j udge 
whether your business will please her or no : there- 
fore I will proceed in my office, and know of my lady 
whether or no she is pleas'd to be at home or no — 

[Going, 
Enter Nurse. 

Nurse, Who's that you are so busy withal? Mc- 
thinks you might have found an answer in fewer 
words : but, Sampson, you love to hear yourself prate 
sometimes, as well as your betters, that I must say 
for you. Let me come to him, Who would you 
speak with, stranger ? 

Bir, With you, mistress, if you could help me to 
speak to your lady. 

Nurse, Yeis, sir, I can help you in a civil way : but 
can nobody do your business but my lady ? 

Bir, Not so well ; but if you carry her this ring, 
she'll know my business better. 

Nurse, There's no love-letter in it, I hope; you 
look like a civil gentlemen. In an honest way, I may 
bring you an answer. [Exit* 
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Bir, My old nurse, only a little older! They say 
the tongue grows always : mercy on me ! then her^ 
is seven years longer, since I left her. Yet there it 
something in these servants' folly pleases me : the cau- 
tious conduct of the family appears, and speaks in 
their impertinence. Well, mistress 

Nurse returns. 

Nurse. I have delivered your ring, sir ! pray HeaVn^ 
you bring no bad news along with you. 

Byr. Quite contrary, I hope. 

Nurse, Nay, I hope so too ; but my lady was very 
much surprised when I gave it her. Sir, I am but a 
servant, as a body may say ; but if youll walk in, 
that I may shut the doors, for we keep very orderly 
hours, I can show you into the parlour, and help you 
to an answer, perhaps as soon as those that are wiser. 

[ExU. 

Bir. rU follow you 

Now all my spirits hurry to my heart. 

And every sense has taken the alarm 

At this approaching interview ! 

Heav'ns ! how I tremble ! [Exit, 



SCENE II. 

A Chamber, 
Enter Isabella. 

Isa. Tve heard of witches, magic spells, and charms. 
That have made nature start from her old course : 
The sun has been eclips'd, the moon drawn down 
From her career, still paler, and subdu'd 
To the abuses of this under world ! 
Now I believe all possible. This ring, 
This little ring, with necromantic force, 
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Has raised the ghost of pleasure to my fears ; 
Conjur'd the sense of honour, and of love. 
Into such shapes, they fright me from myself! 
I dare not think of them 

Enter Nurse. 

Nurse, Madam, the gentleman's below. 

Isa. I had forgot, pray let me speak with him ; 

[Exit NuESE. 
This ring was the first present of my love 
To Biron, my first husband : I must blush 
To think I have a second. Biron dy'd 
(Still to my loss) at Candy ; there's my hope. 
Oh, do I live to hope, that he d/d there? 
It must be so ; he's dead, and this ringleft. 
By his last breath, to some known faithful friend. 
To bring me back again ; 
That's all I have to trust to 

Enter Biron. [Isabella looking at him!\ • 

My fears were woman s 1 have view'd him all : 

And let me, let me say it to myself, 
I live again, and rise but from his tomb. 

Bir. Have you forgot me quite ? 

Isa, Forgot you! 

Bir. Then farewell my disguise, and my misfortunes. 
My Isabella ! 

[He goes to her; she shrieks ^ and faints. 

Isa-, Ha! 

Bir. Oh I come again : 
Thy Biron summons thee to life and love ; 

Thy once lov'd, ever loving husband calls 

Thy Biron speaks to thee. 

isa. My husband! Biron! 

Bir, Excess of love and joy, for my return. 

Has overpowered her 1 was to blame 

To take Ay sex's softness uriprepai'd : 
But sinking thus^ thus dying in my arm%. 
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This ecstacy has made my welcome more 
Than words could say. 

I$a. Where have I been ? Why do you keep hii 
from me? 
I know his voice : my life, upon the wing. 
Hears the soft lute that brings me back again ; 
lis he himself, my Biron« 
If I must fall, death's welcome in these arms. 

Bir, Live ever in these arms. 

lia. But pardon me. 
Excuse the wild disorder of my soul ; 
The joy, the strange surprising joy of seeing you. 

Of seeing you again, distracted me 

What hand of Providence has brought you back 
To your own home again ! 

tell me all. 

For every thought confounds me. 

Bir. My best life ! at leisure, all. 

lia. We thought you dead ; kill'd at the siege 
Candy. 

Bir. There I fell among the dead ; 
But hopes of life reviving from my wounds, 

1 was preserVd but to be made a slave ; 

I often writ to my hard father, but never had 
An answer ; I writ to thee too 

Isa. What a world of woe 
Had been prevented but in hearing from you ! 

Bir. Alas ! thou could st not help me. 

Isa. You do not know how much I could have doi 
At least, Fm sure I could have suffered all; 
I would have sold myself to slavery, 
Without redemption ; giv'n up my child, 
The dearest part of me, to basest want* ^ 

Bir. My little boy ! 

Isa. My life, but to have heard 
You were alive. 

Bir. No more, my love ; complaining of the pas 
We lose the present joy. 'Tii over price 
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Of all my pains, that thus we meet againr 



I have a thousand things to say to th ee 

Jsn. Would I were past the hearing. [Aside^ 

Bir. How does my child, ray boy, my father, too? 
I hear he*s living still. 

Isa. Well, both, both well ; 
And may he prove a father to your hopes. 
Though we have found him none. 

Bin Come, no more tears. 

Isa, Seven long years of sorrow for your loss. 
Have moum'd with me 

jBir. And all my days behind 
Shall be employed in a kind recompense 
For thy afiflictions — Can't I see my boy ? 

Isa. He's gone to bed ; 111 have him brought to you. 

Bir, To-morrow I shall see him ; I want rest 
Myself, after this weary pilgrimage. 

Isa. Alas ! what shall I get for you ! 

Bir. Nothing but rest, my love! To-night I would not 
Be known, if possible, to your family : 
I see my nurse is with you ; her welcome 
Would be tedious at this time ; 
To-morrow will do better. 

Isa. ni dispose of her, and order every thing 
As you would have it. [Emt. 

Bir. Grant me but life, good Heav'n, and give the 
means 
To make this wond'rous goodness some amends: 
And let me then forget lier, if I can I 
O ! she deserves of me much more, than I 
Can lose for her, though I again could venture 
A father, and his fortune, for her love! 
You wretched fathers, blind as fortune all! 
Not to perceive, that such a woman's worth 
Weighs down the portions you provide your sons: 
What is your trash, what all your heaps of gold, 
Compar'd to this, my heart-felt happiness ? 
What has she, in my absence, undeTgOT\9\ 

E 
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I must not think of that; it drives me back 
Upon myself, the fatal cause of all. 

Enter Isabella. 

Isa, I have obcy'd your pleasure ; 
Every thing is ready for you. 

Bir. I can want nothing here ; possessing thee. 
All my desires are carr/d to their aim 
Of happiness : there's no room for a wish, 
But to continue still this blessing to me : 
I know the way, my love. I shall sleep sound. 

Isa. Shall I attend you ? 

Bir. By no means ; 
I've been so long a slave to others' pride, 
To learn, at least, to wait upon myself; 
You'll make haste after 

Isa. rU but say my prayers, and follow you — 

[Exit Bmoir. 
My prayers ! no, I must never pray again. 
Prayers have their blessings to reward our hopes. 
But I have nothing left to hope for more. 
Oh, Biron, hadst thou come but one day sooner! 

[Weejnng. 

^What's to be done— for something must be done. 

Two husbands ! yet not one ! married to both. 
And yet a wife to neither h Hold, my brai n 
Ha ! a lucky thought 

Works the right way to rid me of them all ; 
All the reproaches, infamies, and scorns. 
That every tongue and finger will find for me. 
Let the just horror of my apprehensions 
But keep me warm — no matter what can come, 
^is but a blow — ^yet I will see him first — 
Have a last look to heighten my despair. 
And then to rest for ever. 

BiROK meets her. 
Bir. Despair and rest for ever ! Isabella f 
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These words are far from thy condition ? 

And be they ever so. I heard thy voice, 

And could not bear thy absence ; come, my love J 

You have sta/d long, there's nothing, nothing sure 

Now to despair of in succeeding fate. 

Isa. I am contented to be miserable, 
But not this way : Fve been too long abus'd, 
And can believe no more. 
Let me sleep on to be decciv'd no more. 

Bir. Look up, my love, I never did deceive thee, 
Nor ever can ;. believe thyself, thy eyes 
That first inflam'd, and light me to my love, 
Those stars, that still must guide me to my joys. 

Isa» And me to my undoing ; I look round 
And find no path, but leading to the grave. 
• Bir. I cannot understand thee. 

Isa, If marriages 
Are made in heaven, they should be happier : 
Why was I made this wretch ? 

Bir, Has marriage made thee wretched ? 

Isa. Miserable, beyond the reach of comfort. 

Bir. Do I live to hear thee say so ? 
. Jsa. Why ! what did I say ? 

Bir. That I have made thee miserable. 

Isa. No : you are my only earthly happiness ; 
And my false tongue bely'd my honest heart. 
If it said otherwise. 

Bir. And yet you said. 
Your marriage made you miserable. 

lia. I know not what I said : 
Fve said too much, unless I could speak alL 

Bir, Thy words are wild ; my eyes, my ears, my heart, 
Were all so full of thee, so much emplo/d 
In wonder of thy charms, I could ndt find it; 
Now I perceive it plain- 



Ira. You'll tell no body- 
Bin Thou art not well. 
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Isa, Indeed I am not; I knew that before; 
But where*8 the remedy ? 

Bir. Rest will relieve thy cares : (^ome, come^ no more ; 
FH banish sorrow from mee. 

Isa, Banish first the cause. 

Bir, Heaven knows how willingly. 

Jsa. You are the only cause. 
. Bir. Am I the cause ? the cause of thy misfortunes ? 

Isa: The fatal innocent cause of all my woes. 

Bir. Is this my welcome home ! This the reward 
Of all my miseries, long labours, pains. 
And pining wants of wretched slavery. 
Which I've outlived, only in hopes of Uiee, 
Am I thus paid at last tor deathless love : 
And caird the cause of thy misfortunes now ? 

Isa, Enquire no more ; 'twill be explain'd too soon. 

[Going dff. 

Bir, What? Canst thou leave me too? 

Isa. Pray let me go : 
For both our sakes, permit me— 

Bir, Rack me not with imaginations 

Of things impossible ^Thou canst not mean 

What thou hast said — ^Yet something she must mean. 
— ^Twas madness all — Compose thyself, my love ! 
The fit is past ; all may be well again : 
Let us to bed. 

Isa. To bed ! You've rais'd the storm 
Will sever us for ever. 
The rugged hand of fate has got between 
Our meeting hearts, and thrusts them from their joys : 

Bir. Noting shall ever part us. 

Isa. Oh ! there's a fatal story to be told ; 
Be deaf to that, as Heaven has been to me ! 
When thou shalt hear how much thou hast been 

wrong'd. 
How wilt thou curse thy fond believing heart. 
Tear me from the warm bosom of thy love. 
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>w me like a poisonous weed away ! 

im dead, forgive and pity me. [Exk, 

^hat can she mean } These doubtings will dis- 

act me : 

Iden mischief soon will burst to light ; 

bear it 1 must be satisfied 

my wife, must clear this darkness to me. 
all — if the sad tale at last must come ! 
my fate, and best can speak my doom. 

[Exit. 



ACT THE FIFTH. 

SCENE I. 

A Cluunber. 

Enter Biron and Nurse. 

know enough : th' important question 
• death, fearful to be resolv'd, 
to me : I see where it must end; 
I inquire no more — Pray, let me have 
and paper ; I must write a while, 
I 111 try to rest — to rest for ever ! 

[Exit Nurse. 
I)ella ! now I know the cause, 
e of thy distress, and cannot wonder 
as tumM thy brain. If I look back 
1 loss, it will distract me too. 
curse but this might be remov'd ! 
i the rancorous malignity 
stars combin'd, of Heav n and fate-r — 
Id my impious tongue — ^Alas ! I rave : 
[ tax the stars, or Heav'n, or fate ? 
r and my brother are my fates, 
(c me to my ruin. They knew weW 

£3 
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I was alive. Too wdl they knew how dear 

My Isabella Oh, my wife no more ! 

How dear her love was to me — ^Yet diey stood, 
Widi a malicious silent joy, stood by. 
And saw her give np all my happiness, 
The treasure of her beauty ^o another ; 
Stood by, and saw her marr/d to another : 
Oh, cruel fiEither, and unnatural brother ! 
I have but to accuse you of my wrongs. 

And then to fell forgotten -Sleep or death 

Sits heavy on me, and benumbs my pains : 
Either is welcome ; but the hand of death 
Works always sure, and best can close my eyes. 

[Exit BiROK. 

Enter Nurse and Sampson. 

Nurse. Here's strange things towards,' Sampson : 
what will be the end of 'em, do you think ? " 

Samp, Nay, marry Nurse, I can't see so far ; but 
the law, I believe, is on Biron, the first husband's side. 

Nurse. Yes ; no question, he has the law on his side. 

Samp. For I have heard, the law says, a woman 
must be a widow, all out seven years, before she can 
marry again, according to law. 

Nurse, Ay, so it does ; and our lady has not been a 
widow altogether seven years. 

Samp, Why then, Nurse, mark my words, and say 
I told you so : the man must have his wife again, and 
all will do well. 

Nurse, But if our master Villeroy comes back 
again — 

Samp, Why, if he does, he is not the first man 
that has had his wife taken from him. 

Nurse, For fear of the worst, will you go to the old 
Count, desire him to come as soon as he can; there 
may be mischief, and he is able to prevent it. 

Samp, Now you say something ; now I take you, 
Nurse; that will do well, indeed *, mischief should be 
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prevented, a little thing will make a quarrel, when 
there's a woman in the way. Ill about it instantly. — 

[Exevnt, 

SCENE II. 

A Chamber. 

BiRON asleep on a Couch, 

Enter Isabella. 

Isa, Asleep so soon ! Oh, happy! happy thou, 
Who thus can sleep ! I never shall sleep more — 
If then to sleep be to be happy, he, 
Who sleeps the longest, is the happiest ; 
Death is the longest sleep — Oh, have a care ! 
Mischief will thrive apace. Never wake more. 

[To BiRON. 

If thou didst ever love thy Isabella, 
To-morrow must be doomsday to thy peape. 

^The sight of him disarms ev'n death itself. 

And pleasure grows again 

With looking on him — Let me look my last 

But is a look enough for parting love ! 

Sure I may take a kiss Where am I going ! 

Help, help me, Villeroy ! — Mountains and seas 

Divide your love, never to meet my shame. 

Hark! 

What noise was that ! A knocking at the gate ! 

It may be Villeroy No matter who. 

Bir. Come, Isabella, come. 

Isa. Hark! I'm call'd! 

Bir. You stay too long from me. 

Isa. A man's voice ! in my bed ! How came he there? 
Nothing but villainy in this bad world. 
Here's physic for your fever. 

[Draws a dagger, and goes backward to the couch. 
If husbands go to Heaven, 
Where do they go that send them ? — ^This to thy — 

[Going to stab him^ he rists^ zht &Kmk»* 
Whsfdolsec! 
^ir, Isabella, arm'i I 
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Isa. Against my husband's life ! 

Bir. Thou did'st not think it. 

Isa, Madness has brought me to the gates of hell, 
And (here has left me. 

Bir. Why dost thou fly^ me so ? 

Isa. I cannot bear his sight ; distraction, come, 
Possess ine all. 

Shake off my chains, and hasten to my aid;— 
* Thou art my only cure {Running cut, 

Bir. Poor Isabella, she's not in a condition 
To give me any comfort, if she could ; 
Lost to herself — as quickly I shall be 
To all the world — Horrors come fast around me ; 
My mind is overcast — ^the gath'ring clouds 
Darken the prospect-^I approach the biink, 
And soon must leap the precipice ! Oh ! Heav'n ! 

[Kneels* 
While yet my senses are my own, thus kneeling. 
Let me implore thy mercies on my wife : 
Release her from her pangs ; and if my reason, 
O'erwhelm'd with miseries, sink before the tempest. 
Pardon* those crimes despair may bring upon me. 

. [Rises* 

Enter Nurse. 

Nurse. Sir, there's somebody at the door must 
needs speak with you ; he won't tell his name. 

Bir. I come to him. [Ent Nurse. 

'Tis Belford, I suppose ; he little knows 
Of what has happen'd here ; I wanted him. 
Must employ his friendship, and then — [Exit. 

SCEN]B III. 

The Street. 

Enter Carlos, Pedro, and three Ruffians. 

Car. A younger brother ! I was one too long 
Not to prevent my being so again. 
**fe must be sudden. Younger bxolYxeis w^ 
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But lawful bastards of another name, 
Thrust out of their nobility of birth 
And family, and tainted into trades. 
Shall I be one of them — Bow, and retire, 
To make more room for the unwieldy heir 

To play the fool in ? No 

But how shall I prevent it? — Biron comet 
To take possession of my father's love — 
Would that were all ! there's a birth right too 
That he will seize. Besides, if Biron lives, 
He will unfold some practices, which I 
Cannot well answer — ^therefore he shall die ; 
This night must be dispos'd of: I have means 
That will not fail my purpose. — Here he comes. 

Enter Biron. 
Bir. Ha ! am I beset? I live but to revenge me. 
[They surround him^ fighting: Villeroy enters 
with two Servants ; they rescue him ; Car- 
los and his Fartyjly, 
Vil. How are you, sir?' Mortally hurt, I fear. 
Take care, and lead him in. 

Bir. I thank you for the goodness, sir : though 'tis 
Bestow'd upon a very wretch; and death, 
Though from a villain's hand, had been to me 
An act of kindness, and the height of mercy — 
But I thank you, sir. [He is led in. 

SCENE IV. 

A Chamber, 
Enter Isabella. 

Isa. Murder my hui^band ! Oh ! I must not dare 
To think of living on ; my desperate hand 
In a mad rage may offer it again ; 
Stab me any where but there. Here's room enough 
In my own breast, to act the fury in. 
The proper scene of mischief. 

[Going to stab herselfj Villeroy runs ia oiwi 
prevents her^ by taking the dagger Jrom W* 
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Vil. Angels defend and save thee ! 
Attempt thy precious life ! 
Lay violent hands upon thy innocent self! 

Isa, Swear I am innocent, and I'll believe you. 
What would. you have with me? Pray let me go. 
— Are you there, sir? You are the very man 
Have done all this. — ^You would have made 
Me believe you married me ; but the fool 
Was wiser. 

Vil. Dost thou not know me, love ? 
Tis Villeroy, thy husband. 

Isa. I have none ; no husband-^ [Wtepmg. 

Never had but one, and he d/d at Candy. 
Speak, did he not die there ? 

ViL He did, my life. 

Jsa. But swear it, quickly swear. 

Enter Biron, bloody^ leaning upon his sword. 

Before that screaming evidence appears. 
In bloody proof against me — 

[She seeing Biron, sxDoons ; Villeroy hel^ her, 

ViL Help there ! Nurse, where are you ? 
Ha ! I am distracted too ! [Sees Biron. 

Biron alive ! 

Bir. The only wretch on earth, that must not live. 

Vil, Birqn or Villeroy must not, that's decreed. 

Bir. YouVe sav'd me from the hands of murderers: 
Would you had not, for life's my greatest plague — 
And then, of all the world, you are the man 
1 would not be oblig'd to— Isabella ! 
I came to fall before thee : I had dy'd 
Happy not to have found your Villeroy here : 
A long farewell, and a last parting kiss. [Kisses her. 

ViL A kiss ! confusion ! it must be your last. 

Bir, I know it must — Here I give up that death 
You but delay'd : since what is past has been 
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The work of fate, thus we must finish it. 

Thrust home, be sure. [FaUi. 

Vil, Alas ! he faints ! some help there. 

JBjfr. Tis all in vain, my sorrows soon will end — 
Oh, Villeroy ! let a dying wretch intreat you 
To take this letter to my father. My Isabella ! 
Couldst thou but hear me, my last words should bless 

thee. 
I cannot, though in death, bequeath her to thee. 

[To ViLJ-EROY. 

But could I hope my boy, my little one, 

Might find a father in thee — Oh, I faint — 

I can no more — Hear me, HeaVn ! Oh ! support 

My wife, my Isabella — Bless my child ! 

And take a poor unhappy [Dies. 

ViL He's gone — Let what will be the consequence, 
ni give it him. I have involv'd myself. 
And would be clear'd ; that must be thought on now. 
My care of her is lost in wild amaze. [Exit, 

Isa, [Recovering,] Where have I been ? — Methinks, 
I stand upon 
The brink of life, 

But still detained, I cannot pass the strait; 
Den/d to live, and yet I must not die : 
Doom'd to come back, like a complaining ghost, 

To my unbur/d body — Here it lies 

[Throws herself' by Biron's body. 
My body, soul, and life. A little dust. 
To cover our cold limbs in the dark grave — 
There, thqre wc shall sleep safe and sound together. 

Enter Villeroy, with Servants. 

Vil. Poor wretch ; upon the ground ! She's not 
herself: 
Remove her from the body. 

[Servants going to raise her, 

Isa. Never, never 

You have divorc'd us once, but shall no motfe — 
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Help, help me, Biion ! — Ha ! — bloody and dead ! 
Oh, murder! murder! you have done this deed — 
Vengeance and murder ! — ^bury us together — 
Do any thing but part us. 

VU, Gently, gendy raise her. 
She must be forc'd away. U*^ carry her off. 

luL, Oh ; they tear me ! Cut oflf my hands 

Let me leave something with him- • 

They'll clasp him fest 

Oh, cruel, cruel men ! [NuRSsybZ/btrf her, 

Vil, Send for all helps : all, all that I am worth, 
Shall cheaply buy her peace of mind again. 

[To a Servant. 
The storm grows loud — [Knocking at the door. 

I am prepared for it. ^ Now let them in. 

Enter Count Baldwin, Carlos, Belford, Mau- 
rice, Egmont, with Servants. 

C Bald. Oh, do I live to this unhappy day! 
Where is my wretched son ? 

Car. Where is ^ly brother ? 

[They see hiwy and gather about the body. 

Vil. I hope in Heav'n. 

Car. Canst diou pity him ! 
Wish him in Hea/n, when thou hast done a deed, 
That must for ever cut thee from the hopes 
Of ever coming there ? 

VU. I do not blame you — 
You have a brother's right to be concem'd 
For his untimely death. 

Car. Untimely death, indeed ! 

Vil. But yet you must not say, I was the cause. 
, Car. Not you the cause ! Why who should murder 

him ? 
We do not ask you to accuse yourself; 
But I must say, that you have murder'd him ; 
. And will say nothing else, till justice draws 
l/pon our side, at the loud call of blood. 
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To execute to foul a murderer. 

Bel, Poor Biron ! is this thy welcome home ! 

Maur. Rise, sir ; there is a comfort in revenge. 
Which is lefk you. [To C. Baldwik. 

Car. Take the body hence. [Biron carried ^. 

C* Bald. What could provoke you ? 

Vil. Nothing could provoke me 
To a base murder, which I find, you think 
Me guilty of. I know my innocence ; 
My servants too can witness that I drew 
My sword in his defence, to rescue him. 

Bel. Let the servants be call'd. 

Egm. Let's hear what they can say. 

Car. What they can say ! Why, what should ser- 
vants say ? 
They are his accomplice^ his instruments. 
And will not charge themselves. 
No, no, he came 

Unseasonably, (that was all his crime) 
Unluckily, to interrupt your sport : 
You were new marr/d — marry'd to his wife ; 
And therefore you, and she, and all of you, 
(For all of you I must believe cbncem'd) 
CombinM to murder him out of the way. 

Bel. If it is so— 

Car. It can be only so. 

Egm. Indeed it has a face 

Car. As black as hell. 

C Bald. The law will do me justice : send for the 
magistrate. 

Car. ril go myself for him — [Exit. 
' Vil, These strong presumptions, I must own indeed, 
Are violent against me ; but I have 
A witness, and on this side Heav'n too. 
Open that door. 

[Door opefUj and Pedro is broughtforward by Vil- 
LERor's Servants. 
Here^s one can tell you all. 
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Fed. All, all ; save me but from the rack. 111 con- 
fess all. 

ViL You and your accomplices designed 
To murder Biron ? Speak. 

Fed. We did. 

Ft/. Did you engage upon your private wrongs. 
Or were employ'd ? »* 

Fed. He never did us wrong. 

VU. You were set on then ? 

Fed. We were set on. 

VU. What do you know of me ? 

Fed. Nothing, nothing : 
You sav'd his life, and have discovered me. 

VU. He has acquitted me. 
If you would be resolved of any thing, 
He stands upon his answer. 

Bel. Who set you on to act this horrid deed ? 

C.Bald. ril know the villain; give me quick hisname^ 
Or I will tear it from thy bleeding heart. 

Fed. I will confess. 

C. Bald. Do then. 

Fed. It was my master, Carlos, your own son. 

C. Bald. Oh, monstrous ! monstrous ! most unnar 
tural 1 

Bel. Did he employ you to murder his own brother? 

Fed. He did ; and he was witEnis when 'twas done. 

C Bald. If this be true, this horrid, horrid tale. 
It is but just upon me : Biion's wrongs 
Must be reveng'd ; and I the cause of all! 

Maur. What will you do with him ? 

C. Bald. Take him apart 

I know too much. [£j:tV Pedro, guarded. 

VU. I had forgot — ^Your wretched, dying, son 
Gave me this letter for you. [Gkies it to C. Baldwin. 
I dare deliver it. It speaks of me, 
I pray to have it read. 

C Bald. You know the hand ? 

£^l J know 'tis Biron's hand. 
C Bald. Pray read it. [Belioud reads the Utter, 
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Sir, 

I Jind I am come onhf to lay my death at your 
door. I am now going out of the world; but cannot 
forgive youj nor my brother Carlosj for not hindering 
my poor wife Isabella from marrying with Villeroy; 
when you both knew from so many letters that I was 
alive. — BiRON. 

Vil. How ! Did you know it then ? 
C. Bald. Amazement all I 

Enter Carlos, xoith Officers. 

Oh, Carlos! are you come? Your brother here. 
Here, in a wretched letter, lays his death 
To you and me — Have you done any thing 
To hasten his sad end ! 

Car, Bless me, sir, I do any thing i who, I ? 

C. Bald. He talks of letters that were sent to us. 
I never heard of any — Did you know 
He was alive ? 

Car. Alive ! Heaven knows, not I. 

C. Bald. Had you no news of him, from a report. 
Or letter, never? 

Car. Never, never, I. 

Bel. That's strange, indeed : I know he often writ 
To lay before you 3ie condition [To C. Baldwin. 
Of his hard slavery : and more I know. 
That he had several answers to his letters. 
He said, they came from you, you are his brother. 

Car. Never from me. 

Bel. That will appear. 
The letters, I believe, are still about him ; 
For some of them I saw but yesterday. 

C. Bald. What did those answers say ? 

Bel. I cannot speak to the particulars ; 
But I remember well, the sum of them 
Was much the same, and all agreed. 
That there was nothing to be hop'd from you; 

t2 
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That 'twas your barbarous resolution 
To let him perish there. 

C. Bald, Oh, Carlos ! Carlos ! hadst thou been a 
brother — 

Car. This is a plot upon me. I never knew 
He was in slavery, or was alive, 
Or heard of him, before this fatal hour. 

BeL There, sir, I must confront you. 
He sent you a letter, to my knowledge, last night ; 
And you sent him word you would come to him — 
I fear you pame too soon. 

C. Baldi Tis all too plain. — 
Bring out that wretch before him. 

[Pedro produced. 

Car, Ha ! Pedro there ! — ^Then I am caught, in- 
. deed. 

BeL You start at sight of him ; 
He has confess^ the bloody deed. 

Car. Well then, he has confessed, 
And I must answer it. 

BeL Is there no more ? 

Car, Why! — ^what would you have more? I know 
the worst, 
And I expect it. 

C. Bald. Why hast thou done all this? 
' Car. Why that which damns most men has ruin'd 

me; 
The making of my fortune. Biron stood 
Between me and your favour ; while he liv'd, 
I had not that ; hardly was thought a son, 
And not at all akin to your estate. 
I could not bear a younger brother's lot, 

To live depending upon courtesy 

Had you provided for me like a father, 
I had been still a brother, 

C. Bald. 'Tis too true ; 
I never lov'd thee as I should have done 
// was my sin, and I am punish'd for^t. 
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Oh ! never may distinction rise again 

In families: let parents be the same 

To all their children ; common in their care, 

And in their love of them. — I am unhappy, 

For loving one too well. 

Vil, You knew your brother, liv'd ; why did you 
take 
Such pains to marry me to Isabella ? 

Car, I had my reasons foi't. 

Vil. More than I thought you had. 

Car, But one was this 

I knew my brother lov'd his wife so well, * 
That if he ever should come home agun, 
He could hot long outlive the loss of her. 

Bel. If you rely d on that, why did you kill him ? 

Carl To make all sure. Now, you are answered all. 
Where must I go ? I am tir'd of your questions. 

C. Bald. I leave the judge to tell thee what thou art ; 
A father cannot find a name for thee. 
Take him away — [Carlos led c^. 

Grant me, sweet Heav'n ! the patience to go through 
The torment of my cure — Here, here begins 
The operation* — ^Alas ! she's mad. 

Enter IsasIlla, distracted; and her Child running 
from her : Women following her. 

Vil. My Isabella, poor unhappy wretch !. 
What can I say to her ? 

Isa. Nothing,' nothing; 'tis a babbling world— • . 
ni hear no more on't. When does the court sit ? 
I have a cause to try. 

Will you not hear it } Then I must appeal 
To the bright throne — Call down the hea/nly powers 
To witness how you use me. 

C. Bald. Pray give her way. 

Isa. What have you done with him ? He was hei^ 
but now ; 
I saw him here. Oh^ Biron^ Biron ! whcre^ 
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Where have they hid thee from me ? He is gone-^ 
But here's a little flaming cherubim — 

CkUd. Oh, save me, save me ! 

[Runmng to C. Baldwin. 
I fear shell kill mc. 

C. Bald, She will not hurt thee. 

Isa, Will nothing do? I did not hope to find 
Justice on earth ; 'tis not in Heaven neither. 

Biron has watch'd his opportunity 

Softly ; he steals it from the sleeping gods, 

And sends it thus— r- [Stt^ herself. 

Now, now I laugh at you, I defy you all, 

You tyrant murderers. 

VU, Call, call for help Oh, Heav'n ! this was 

too much. 

C. Bald. Oh, thou most injur'd innocence ! Yet 
live, 
Live but to witness for me to the world. 
How much I do repent me of the wrongs. 
The unnatural wrongs, which I have heap'd on thee, 
And have pull'd down this judgment on us all. 

Vil. Oh, speak, speak but a word of comfort to 
me ! 

C. Bald. If the most tender father's caii||^d love 
Of thee, and thy poor child, can make ameaid s 
Oh, yet look up and live. 

Isa, Where is that little wretch? [They raise her. 
I die in peace to leave him to your care. 
I have a wretched mother^s legacy, 
A dying kiss — pray let me give it him, 
My blessing ; that, that's all I have to leave thee. 
Oh, may thy father's virtues live in thee. 
And all his wrongs be buried in my grave ! {Dies, 

VU. She^s gone, and all my joys of life with her. 



THfi END. 
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REMARKS. 



The valuable half of this drama, which is the tra- 
gic part, is founded neither upon fictitious characters 
nor events. Such an African prince, as Oroonoko, 
stolen from his native kingdom of Angola, was ac- 
tually brought to an English settlement in the West 
Indies, and sold for a slave. 

This pitiable occurence took place in the reign of 
Charles II. at the time that Mrs. Bchn, the well- 
known dramatic writer,whom Pope has honoured by a 
satire, resided at Surinam with her family ; her father 
having been appointed lieutenant general of that set- 
tlement, and of thirty neighbouring islands. 

It was at Surinam, that Mrs. Behn, not only saw, 
but became intimately acquainted with the unfortu- 
nate, but still proud and dignified, Oroonoko. She 
was witness to his bravery and skill in arms, upon the 
occasion of some danger threatening the island : and 
she beheld his humility and moderation, when all his 
martial feats were performed, and tranquillity restored. 
She knew his Imoinda, and saw with delight their rap- 
turous affection for each other. 

On the return of Mrs. Behn to England, she pub- 
lished the memoirs of those ill-fated lovers; from 
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which publication, Southern has selected materials 
for this pathetic tragedy. 

Whether the comic characters are taken from per- 
sons in real life, or ifrom the poet's fancy, is not known : 
nor is it of much consequence from whence they came, 
as they can do no great degree qf honour to their 
birth-place. 

The repulsive qualities of some of those characters, 
joined to the little which has been allotted for the 
heroine to perform, have been obstacles to the at- 
traction of this drama, and it is seldom acted. Yet, 
some years past, Mr. Pope, in his very first appearance 
upon any stage, encountered, and triumphantly 
overcame, all impediments to the favourable recep- 
tion of Oroonoko ; and made the play so impressive, 
by his talents in the representation of that cha- 
racter, that for many nights it drew to the theatre a 
crowded audience. His acting was remarkably fine 
in the last scene ; whilst his youth, person, deport- 
ment, and even features, gave an accurate portraiture 
of one of Africa's princely sons. 

But could the ancient Roscius ascend from his 
grave to personate the hero of this piece, there is a 
great mercantile town in England, whose opulent in- 
habitants would not permit the play to appear in 
their magnificent theatre. The tragedy of " Oroo- 
noko" is never acted in Liverpool, for the very reason 
why it ought to be acted there oftener than at any 
other place — ^The merchants of that great city ac- 
quire their riches by the slave trade. 

Jf any defect can be attributed to Southern in the 
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tragic fable, either of this play or of " Isabella," it is, 
that in the one, his first male character wants import- 
ance, and in the other, his principal female. Still, in 
both pla3rs, he makes his tale, a tale of woe, though 
only a single personage becomes the object of deep 
concern. 

That the poet Gray was an admirer of this tragedy, 
is seen in a letter of his to Horace Walpole, dated, 
Burnham in Buckinghamshire, 1737; wherein he says, 
** We hare old Mr. Southern, at a gentleman's house a 
little way off, who often comes to see us. He is now 
seventy years old, and has almost wholly lost his mc" 
mory ; but is as an agreeable old man as can be ; at 
least, I persuade myself so, when I look at him, and 
think of Isabella and Oroonoko *." 

Southern is an exception from most poets, in having 
been wealthy; but he procured some of his wealth by 
a means, which all poets should rather submit to po- 
verty than employ : he printed tickets on his benefit 
nights as an author, and even urged their sale among 
his noble and distinguished friends. Thus, vilely re- 
ducing himself to dependence, in order to become 
rich ; in lieu of honourably seeking riches, that he 
might become independent. 

* See Mason's Life of Gray. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Oroonoko Master Bett^. 

A BO AN Mr. C. Kemble, 

Governor Mr, Murray. 

Blandford ' Mr. Brunton. 

Stan MORE Mr. Claremont. 

Captain Driver Mr. Emery. 

HoTMAN Mr. CreswclL 

Planters. 

Messrs. Atkins — Beverly — Davenport — Field — Harley 
— King — Klanert — Lee — Menage. 

Imoinda Miss Smith. 

Widow Mrs. Emery. 

Slaves. 

Messrs. Abbot — T. Blanchard — Bologna — Goodwin — 
Jefferies — Lewiss — Powers — Sarjant — Treby — TrU" 
man — Wilde. 

Mesdames — Bologna — Bologna — Cox — Dibdin-^ 
Toilet, and Ratchford. 

SCENESurinam. 



OROONOKO. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 

View of the Sea, 

Enter several Planters. 

1 Plan. Well, neighbours, Captain Driver has 
brought u» a fresh supply — more slaves. 

2 Plan, Ay, and Ym sure we had never more need 
of 'em. 

3 Plan. That's true, indeed, and Tm afraid we shall 
never have less. 

4 Plan, Yes, yes ; we shall have enough of 'em, I 
warrant you, when they come to breed. 

3 Plan, Breed ! it's a sign you're a new comer ; 
plague on 'em, a parcel of lazy, obstinate, untractable 
pagans ; — ^half of 'em are so sulky, when they first 
come, that they won't eat their victuals when it's set 
before 'em, and a christian may beat 'em 'till he 
drops down, before he can make 'em cat, if they han't 
a mind to it. 
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2 Flan. Beat ! aye, faith, he may beat those that 
will eat, long enough before they will work : And, 
what with their starving themselves, and what with 
the discipline they require, before they will put out their 
strength, they die as fast as rotten sheep, plague on 
em ! The poor industrious planter loses the money 
they cost him, and his ground runs to ruin for want 
of their labour. 

1 Flan. Ay, in truth, a christian colony has a 
hard time of it, that is forc'd to deal in this cursed 
heathen commodity : Here every time a ship comes 
in, my money goes for a great raw-boned negro fel- 
low, that has the impudence to think he is my fellow- 
creature, with as much right to liberty as I have, and 
so grows sullen and refuses to work ; or^ for a young 
wench, who will howl night and day after a brat or a 
lover, forsooth. 

4 Plan, Nay, as far as I see yet, the women are 
worse than the men; but 'Squire Blandford has got 
one thai they say is not of their complexion. 

3 Flan, So they say ; but she's of the breed. 111 
warrant her — she's one of the sulky ones — ^the Lieute- 
nant Governor has taken a fancy to her; and yet, 
wou'd you believe it, she gives herself airs, and will 
scarce speak to him. 

2 Flan, IVc heard of her ; they call her Clemene* 

4 Flan, Tis a wonder, however, that his honour 
don't buy her. 

3 Flan, She was in a lot that Mr. Blandford drew 
for the Lord Governor himself, who you know is ex* 
pected by the next ship from England, and she can- 
not besold without his consent. 

4 Flan, In a lot drawn for the Lord Governor? — 
I don't yet perfectly understand this method of draw- 
ing lots. 

1 Flan. No ! why nothing is so easy ; the colony 
' agrees with the buccaneer to bring a certain number 
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of slaves, at so much a head ; and when they come 
in, we draw for them to prevent disputes; for, as 
they're all of a price, every one, you know, wou'd be 
for picking out the best — come along with us to the 
market, and you'll see how it is presently ; the slaves 
are now coming on shore. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 

An open Place, 

Enter Lieutenant Goyernor, Blandford, and 

Stan MORE. 

Gov. Tlicre's no resisting your fortune, Blandfprd; 
you draw all the prizes. 

Blan, I draw for our Lord Governor, you know ; 
his fortune favours me. ^ 

Gov. I grudge him nothing this time ; but if for- 
tune had favour'd me in the last sale, the fair slave 
had been mine ; Clemene had been mine. 

Blan, Are you still in love with her ? 

Gov. Every day more in love with her. 

Enter Captain Driver, teazed and pulled about by 
several Planters, Men and Women. 

IVom. Here have I six slaves in my lot, and not 
a man among them ; all women and children ; what 
can I do with 'em. Captain ? pray consider I am a 
woman myself. 

1 Plan. I have all men in mine : pray, Captain, 
let the men and women be mingled together, for the 
good of the plantation. 

2 Plan. Ay, ay, a man and a woman^ Ca^taiu^ Coc 
the good of the plantation. 
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Capt. Let them mingle together, and be damn'd, 
vihaX care I ? would you have me pimp for the good 
of the plantation ? 

1 Plan, I am a constant customer. Captain, 

Worn, I am always ready money to you^ Captain. 

1 Plan. For that matter, mistress, my money is as 
ready as yours. 

Worn. Pray hear me. Captain. 

Capt. Look you, I have done my part by you ; I 
have brought the number of slaves you bargained for ; 
if your lots have not plcas'd you, you must draw 
again among yourselves. 

3 Plan, 1 am contented with my lot. 

4' Plan. I am very well satisfied. 

3 Plan, We'll have no drawing again. 

Capt, Do you hear, mistress ? you may hold your 
tongue : For my part I expect my money. 

Wont, Captain, nobody questions or scruples the 
payment: But I won't hold my tongue; 'tis too 
much to pray and pay too : One may speak for one'f 
own, I hope. 

Capt, Well, what would you say ? 

Worn. I say no more than I can make out. 

Capt. Out with it then. 

Worn. I say, Things have not been so fair carried as 
they might have been. How do I know but you 
have juggled together in my absence ? You drew the 
lots before I came, I'm sure. 

Capt. That's your own fault, mistress ; you might 
have come sooner. 

Worn, Then here's a prince, as they say, among the 
slaves, and you set him down to go as a commoix 
man. 

Capt. Why, what should make him worth more 
than Br common man ? He'll not do the more work for 
being a prince, will he? 

Gov. Where are the slaves, Captain ; They are long 
coming. 
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Blan. And who is this, prince that's fallen to my 
lot for the Lord Governor? Let me know something 
of him, that I may treat him accordingly ? who is 
he? 

Capt, He's the devil of a fellow, I can tell you ? 
a prince every inch of him : You have paid dear 
enough for him, for all the good he'll do you : I was 
forc'd to clap him in irons, and did not think the ship 
safe neither. You are in hostility with the Indians ; 
they say, they threaten you daily : You had best have 
an eye upon him. 

Blan. But who is he ? 

Gov. And how do you know him to be a prince ? 

Capt. He is son and heir to the great King of 
Angola, a mischievous monarch in those parts, who, 
by his good will, would never let any of his neigh- 
bours be in quiet. This son was his general; a 
plaguy fighting fellow. I have formerly had deal- 
ings with him for slaves, which he took prisoners, and 
have got pretty jroundly by him. But the wars be- 
ing at an end, and nothing more to be got by the 
trade of that country, I made bold to bring the prince 
along with me. 

Gov. How could you do that ? 

Blan. What ! steal a prince out of his own country ! 
impossible. 

Capt. Twas hard indeed ; but I did it. You mtist 
know this Oroonoko 

Blan, Is that his Name? 

Capt. Ay, Oroonoko. 

Gov. Oroonoko. 

C<qft. Is naturally inquisitive about the men and 
liiannersof the white nations. Because I could give 
him some account of the other parts of the world, I 
grew Tcry much into his favour: In return of so great 
an honour, you know I could do no less, upon my coming 
away, than invite him on board me : never having 
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been in a ship, he appointed his time, and I prepared 
my entertainment ; he came the next evening, as 
private as he could, with about some twenty along 
with him. The punch went round ; and as many 
of his attendants as would be dangerous, I sent dead 
drunk on shore ; the rest we secured ; and so you 
have the Prince Oroonoko. 

1 Plan, Gad a mercy, Captain; there you were 
with him, i'faith. 

2 Plan. Such men as you are fit to be employed in 
public affairs : The plantation will thrive by you. 

3 Plan, Industry ought to be encouraged. 

Capi. There's nothing done without it, boys. I 
have made my fortune this way. 

Blan, Unheard of villainy ! 

Stan, Barbarous treachery ! 

Blan, They applaud him for't. 

Gov, But, Captain, methinks you have taken a 
great deal of pains for this Prince Oroonoko ; why 
did you part with him at the common rate of slaves ? 

Capt. Why, Lieutenant-Governor, I'll tell you ! I 
did design to carry him to England, to have show'd 
him there; but I found ,him troublesome upon my 

hands, and I'm glad I'm rid of him Oh, oh, hark, 

tfeey come! 

Enter Black Slaves, in Chains, Men, Women, and 
Children, Aboan^, and Others of Oroonoko's 
Attendants, Oroonoko last of all, in Chains, 

Capt, Now, Governor, pray observe him. 

Oro, So, sir, you have kept your word with me. 

Capt, I am a better christian, I thank you, than to 
keep it with a heathen. 

Oro, You are a christian, be a christian still : 
If you have any god that teaches you 
To break your word, I need not curse you more : 
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Let him cheat you, as you are false to me. 
You faithful followers of my better fortune, 
We have been fellow-soldiers in the field ; 

[Embracing his Fiiends. 
Now we are fellow-slaves. This last farewell. 
Be sure of one thing that will comfort us, 
Whatever world we are next thrown upon 
Cannot be worse than this. 

[All Slaves go off but Oroonoko. 
Capt, You see what a bloody pagan he is, Gover- 
nor ; but I took care, that none of his followers should 
be in the same lot with him, for fear they should un- 
dertake some desperate action, to the danger of the 
colony. 

Oro. Lave still in fear; it is the villain's curse. 
And will revenge my chains : Fear even me. 
Who have no power to hurt thee. Nature abhors, 
And drives thee out from the society 
And commerce of mankind, for breach of faith. 
Men live and prosper but in mutual trust, 
A confidence of one another's truth : 
That thou hast violated. I have done ; 
I know my fortune, and submit to it. 

Goo. Sir, I am sorry for your fortune, and would 
help it if I could. 

jB/oh. Take off his chains. You know your con- 
dition; but you are fallen into honourable hands: 
You are the Lord Governor's slave, who will use you 
nobly : In his absence it shall be my care to serve 
you. [Blandford applying to him. 

Oro. I hear you, but I can believe no more. 
Gofo. Captain, Tm afraid the world won't speak so 
honourably of this action of yours, as you would have 
'em. 

Copt. I have the money, let the world speak and 
be damnM ; I care not. 

Oro, I would forget myself. Be satisfied. 

\To 'ftl^K'^T^^^^^* 
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I am above the rank of common slaves* 

Let that content you. The christian there, that 

knows me, 
For his own sake will not discover more. 

Capt, I have other matters to mind. You have 
him, and much good may do you with your prince* 

[Exit. 

[The Planters pulling and staring at Oroonoko. 

Blan* What would you have here? You stare as if 
you never saw a man before. Stand farther off. 

[Turns them away, 
. Oro, Let them stare on ; 
I am unfortunate, but not asham'd 
Of being so : no, let the guilty blush, 
The white man that betray *d me : honest black 
Disdains to change its colour. I am ready ; 
Where must I go ? Dispose me as you please, 
I am not well acquainted with my fortune. 
But must learn to know it better : So I know, you 

say. 
Degrees make all things easy. 

Blan. All things shall be easy. 

Oro, Tear off this pomp, and let me know myself : 
The slavish habit best becomes me now. 
Hard fare and whips, and chains may overpower 
The frailer flesh, and bow my body down : 
But there's another, nobler part of me, 
Out of your reach, which you can never tame. 

Blan. You shall find nothing of this wretchedness 
You apprehend. We are not monsters all. 
You seem unwilling to disclose yourself: 
Therefore for fear the mentioning your name 
Should give you new disquiets, I presume 
To call you Cajsar. 

Oro. I am myself; but call me what you please. 

Gov. A very good name, Caesar, 
And very fit for his character. 
C^ri?. Was CsBssv then a slave? 

3 
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Gov. I think he was ; to pirates too : He was a 

Conqueror, but unfortunate in his friends'- 

Oro, His friends were christians ? 
Blan. No, 

Oro, No ! that's strange ; 
Gov. And murder'd by them. 
Oro. I would be Caesar then. Yet I will live. 
Blan, Live to be happier. 
Oro, Do what you will with me. 
JBlan. I will wait upon you, attend, and serve you. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 

A Grovc^'^a Plantation seen at a little Distance^ 

Enter Aboan. 

Abo. At length I am alone — but why alone? 
My thoughts are worse society to me 
Than the poor slaves, with whom Vm doom'd to la* 

hour 

I cannot bear it — if I turn my view 
Backward or forward, round me, or within, 

*Tis all regret, oppression, and despair. 

Yet why despair ! — something n^ay yet be done ; — » 
May yet be done — hold — let me most distrust 
The flatterer hope — if she one moment lures me 
To patient sufTrance, from that fatal moment 
Insidious slumbers steal upon my virtue — 
I shall — distraction ! must grow tame by habit — 
I must — ^what else has quench'd in those around me 
That indignation which now choaks my utt'ranc^^ 
All hell i« JB the thought — ^my struggle mMsX\>^tLO^ 

c2 
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This instant, now — ^precipitation's wisdom— 

[Slaves at a Distance. 
Slav. Hoa! Hoa! Aboan,Aboan — 
Abo, Hark ! here they come — It must, it shall 
be so : 
Hackne/d they are in miseries new to me, 
Like secret fire that smokeless embers hide. 
Yet still the love of liberty must live. 

Enter Three Slaves. 

1 Slav, Here, where are you ? come, to work, to 

work. 

2 Slav, You are a stranger, ignorant of your duty; 
Or else this idleness had been chastis'd 

With many a smarting blow. 

3 Slav, Ay, good Aboan, 

Come, come with us, for if the overseer 
Ev'n now surprise us 

2 Slav, Hush, I hear his voice — — 

1 Slav, No, no, 'tis not he- 



Abo, Wou'd he scourge us then ? 

3 Slav. Wou'd he? Experience soon will tell you 
that. 

Abo. Has then experience ever, told it you? 

3 Slav. Has it ? don't ask me — ^wou'd I could say 
no? 

Abo. You have been beaten then to patient drud- 
gery. 

2 Slav. Tis shameful to confess it, yet 'tis true 
Abo. What to confess is shameful, is it not 

More shameful still to suffer? 

3 Slav. What if it be? 

Abo, Then suffer it no longer. 
1 Slav. No longer — no, if we knew how to help it. 
Abo, Knew how ?: — ^suppose a friend should tell 
you how ? 

[TAey gather eagerhj ahorU km* 
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2 Slav. What say you ? 
1 Slav. Are there ways ? 

3 Slav, Can you tell us ? 

Abo. I see by this impatience you're not quell'd 
Into a torpid tame insensibility ; 
I'll tell you then such news as shall revive 
Each drooping virtue, string each nerve anew. 
All Slav. What is it — what is it ? — 
Abo, There is among you now a mighty prince. 
Before the lightning of whose dreaded sword, 
These pale, cold, half-form'd tyrants that insult ye 
Wou'd vanish, like thin mists before the sun. 

1 Slav. What, did he come with you ? 
* Abo. He came with me, 

I am myself distinguish'd by his friendship, 
And oft with him have led the front of battle. 

2 Slav. But how, where 

3 Slav. Is there only you and he ? 

Abo. There are six more of high command about 
him. 
All try'd, all firm, all fit for great atchievcments. 

1 Slav. Where are they ? 

Abo. The prince, my lord, not long since parted 
from me ; 

The rest, not now far off, will soon be found 

When we were parted, he embraced us all ; 
My friends, says he, " One thing will comfort us, 
Whatever world we are thrown next upon 

Cannot be worse than this" 

These were my royal master's words at parting. 
And sure you cannot doubt but they are true. 
Shall we then, having nothing worse to fear. 
Bear with dull sluggish patience what we suffer ! — 
If nothing's worse, the chance is all for gain : — 
There can be danger then in no attempt ; 
And if there was 'twere better still, for danger 

c 3 
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Has always its equivalent in glory. 

[The Slaves look on each other eagerly^ as «h 
kntly asking each other what they think — 
cfter a Fame. 

1 Slav, And will this prince, and you, and these 

your friends 
Assist us to be free ? 

Abo. Will you with them 

Join hands in the attempt? 

[A Cry without y at some distance — the Slaves 
starts and seem terrified. 
What cry was that ? 

2 Slav, 'Tis the complaint of wretched slaves, 

extorted 
By bloody whips laid on without remorse, 
And without cause— -ere night perhaps from us» 
And you, such cry may by such stripes be forc'd — 

Abo. Ye gods ! and shall we not resist it then ! 

Slaves. We will 

Abo. Your hands — at night we meet again. 
Come on — now lead me to my task. [Exeunt. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 



Enter Oroonoko and Blandford. 

Oro. You know my story, and you say you are 
A friend to my misfortunes : That's a name 
WW teach you wiat you owe youwdi wA xaa* 
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Blan, I'll study to deserve to be your friend. 
When once our noble Governor arrives, 
With him you will not need my interest: 
He is too generous not to feel your wrongs. 
But be assured I will employ my pow'r, 
And find the means to send you home again. 

Oro. I thank you, sir. My honest wretched 

friends ! \ Sighing, 

Their chains are heavy : They have hardly found 
So kind a master. JVfay I ask you,/sir. 
What is become of them : Perhaps I should not. 
You will forgive a stranger. 

Blan, ril inquire, 
And use my best endeavours, where they are, 
To have them gently us'd. 

Oro» Once more I thank you. 
You offer every cordial that can keep 
My hopes alive, to wait a better day. 
What friendly care can do, you have apply'd. 
But oh ! I have a grief admits no cure. 

Blan. You do not know, sir 

Vro. Can you raise the dead ? 
Pursue and overtake the wings of time ? 
And bring about again the hours, the days, 
The years that made me happy ? 

Blan, That is not to be done. 

Oro. No, there is nothing to be done for me. 

[Kneeling and kissing the Earth, 
Thou god adored ! thou ever glorious sun I 
If she be yet on earth, send me a beam 
Of thy all-seeing pow'r to light me to her ! 
Or if thy sister goddess has preferred 
Her beauty to the skies, to be a star ; 
O tell me where she shines, that I may stand 
Whole nights, and gaze upon her. 
Blan, I am rude, and interrupt you. 
Oro. I am troublesome : 
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But pray give me your pardon. My swoU'n heart 
Bursts out its passage, and I must complain. 

! can you think of nothing dearer to me ? 
Dearer than liberty, my country, friends, 
Much dearer than my life ? That I have lost — 
The tend'rest, best belov'd, and loving wife. 

Blan» Alas ! I pity you. 

Oro. Do pity me : 
Pity's a-kin to love ; and every thought 
Of that soft kind is welcome to my souU 

1 would be pity'd here. 

Blan. I dare not ask 
More than you please to tell me : But, if you 
Think it convenient to let me know 
Your story, I dare promise you to bear 
A part in your distress, if not assist you. 

Oro, Thou honest-hearted man ! I wanted such, 
Just such a friend as thou art, that would sit 
Still as the night, and let me talk whole days 
Of my Imoinda. O ! I'll tell thee all 
From first to last ; and pray observe me well. 

Blan, I will most heedfully. 

Oro, There was a stranger in my father's court, 
Valu'd and honour'd much : He was a white, 
The first I ever saw of your complexion : 
Of many virtues, and so fam'd in arms. 
He still commanded all my father's wars. 
I was bred under him. One fatal day, 
The armies joining, he before me stepp'd, 
Receiving in his breast a poison'd dart 
Levell'd at me ; he d/d within my arms. 
I've tir d you already. 

Blan, Pray go on. 

Oro, He left an only daughter, whom he brought 
Ai^ infant to Angola. When I came 
Back to the court, a happy conqueror 
Humanity oblig'd me to condole 
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With this sad virgin for a father's loss, 
Lost for my safety. I presented her 
With all the slaves of battle, to atone 
Her father's ghost. But when I saw her face, 
And.heard her speaks I offer'd up myself 
To be the sacrifice. She boVd and blush'd ; 
I wonder'd and ador'd. The sacred pow'r, 
That had subdu'd me, then inspired my tongue, 
Inclined her heart, and all our talk was love. 
Blan, Then you were happy. 
Oro. O ! I was too happy. 
I marry'd her : And tho' my country's custom 
Indulged the privilege of many wives, 
I swore myself never to know but her. 
She grew with child, and I grew happier still. 
O my Imoinda ! But it could not last. 
Her fatal beauty reach'd my father's ears : 
He sent for her to court, where, cursed court, 
Ko woman comes, but for his am'rous use. 
He raging to possess her, she was forc'd 
To own herself my wife. The furious King 
Started at incest : But grown desperate, 
^ot daring to enjoy what he desir'd. 
In mad revenge, which I could never learn. 
He poison'd her, or sent her far, far off, 
Far from my hopes ever to see her more. 

Blan, Most barbarous of fathers ! the sad tale 
Has struck me dumb with wonder. 

Oro» I have done. 
11 trouble you no farther : Now and then 
V sigh will have its way : That shall be all. 

Enter Stanmore. 

Stan, Blandford, the Lieutenant Governor is gone 
your plantation. He desires you will bring the 
)yal Slave with you. The sight of b\^ i^x m%\\^^ 
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he says, is an entertainment for a prince ; he would 
have his opinion of her. 

Oro. Is he a lover ? 

Blan, So he says himself: He flatters a beautiful 
slave that I have, and calls her mistress. 

Oro. Must he then flatter her to call her mistress ? 
I pity the proud man, who thinks himself 
Above being in love; What, thp' she be a slave. 
She may deserve him. 

Blan. You shall judge of that, when you see her, 
sir. 

Oro» I go with you. \Exeuntn 



SCENE II, 

A Flantaiiofif 

LlEUTEKANT GoY^'RTif OB, following ImOINDA, 

Gov, I have disturb'd you, I confess my fault, 
My fair Clemene ; but begin again, 
And I will listen to your mournful song. 
Sweet as the soft complaining nightingale'Sr 
While every note calls out my trembling soul. 
And leaves me silent, as the midnight groves. 
Only to shelter you ; — ^sing, sing again, 
And let me wonder at the many ways 
You have to ravish me. 

Imo, O, I can weep 
Enough for you and me, if that will please you. 

Gov, You must not weep : I come to dry your 
tears. 
And raise you from your sorrow. 

Imo, Can that be, 
fVien all your actions, and your looks, convince me 
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That you wou'd keep me here, still far from those^ 
For whom the tears I shed must ilow for ever ? — 
' Gov. They must not sure — be all the past forgot- 
ten ;— 
Look forwards now, where better prospects rise, 
New pleasures court you, and new friends invite. 
Imo, Alas ! can I — I know not what to say — 
Nature has form'd you of a different kind. 
Or thus you cou'd not talk ; and shou'd I reason 
From what I feel, you wou'd not understand me. 

Gov. O, yes ; my heart has all the soft sensations. 
Has all, that friendship, and that love inspires — 
Imo, Let your heart answer for me, then ; — cou'd 
you, 
Forc'd to some distant land, unknown, forlorn, 
A slave, dependent on another's will, 
Cut off from all that habit has endear'd, 
Cut off from friendship, from domestic joy — 
Could you forget all these ? — Alas ! they're pas t 

[Bursts into Tears, 
Gov, O, fair Clemene ! there is yet a passion 
Which can obliterate all the joys and pains 
That others have impress'd ; make room for that, 
And all I wish is done — ^look upon me : 
Look with the eyes of kind indulging love. 
That I may have full cause for what I say : 
I come to^offer you your liberty. 
And be myself the slave. You turn away. 

[Following heri 
But every thing becomes you. I may take 
This pretty hand : I know your modesty 
Would draw it back : but you will take it ill, 
If I should let it go, I know you would. 
You shall be gently forc'd to please yourself; 
That you will thank me for. 

[She struggles and gets her Hand from htm, 
then he offers to kiss her. 
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Nay, if jwu struggle with me, I must take- 



Imo. You may my life, that I can part with freely. 

[Exit. 

Enter Blandford, Stanmore, and Oroonoko. 

Elan, So, Governor, we don't disturb you, I hope : 
Your mistress has left you : You were making love; 
She is thankful for the honour, I suppose. 

Gov. Quite insensible to all I say and do : 
When I speak to her, she sighs, or weeps. 
But never answers me as I would have her. 

Stan. There's something nearer than her slavery, 
that touches her. 

Elan. What do her fellow slaves say of her ; can't 
they find the cause ? 

Gov. Some of thom, who pretend to be wiser than 
the rest, and hate her, I suppose for being used better 
than they are, will needs have it that she is with 
child. 

Elan. Poor wretch ! if it be so, I pity her : 
She has lost a husband, who perhaps was dear 
To her, and then you cannot blame her. 

Oro. If it be so, indeed you cannot blame her. 

[Sighing. 

Gov. No, no ; it is not so : If it be so, 
I must still love her ; and, desiring still, 
I must enjoy her. 

Elan. Try what you can do with fair means, and 
welcome. 

Gov. ril give you ten slaves for her. 

Elan. You know she is our Lord Governor's : But 
^if I could dispose of her, 1 would not now, especially 
to you. 

Gov. Why not to me ? 

Elan. I mean against her will. You are iu love 
with her ; 
And we all know what your desires would have : 
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Love stops at nothing but possession. 
Were she within your pow'r, you do not know 
How soon you would be tempted to forget 
The nature of the deed, and, may be, act 
A violence, you after would repent. 

Oro. Tis godlike in you to protect the weak. 

Gov, Fie, fie, I would not force her. Though 
she be a slave, her mind is free, and should con- 
sent. 

Oro, Such honour will engage her to consent. 
Shall we not see the wonder ? 

Gov. Have a care ; 
You have a heart, and she has conquering eyes. 

Oro, I have a heart : But if it could be false 
To my first vows, ever to love again. 
These honest hands should tear it from my breast, 
And throw the traitor from me. O ! Imoinda ! 
Living or dead, I can be only thine. 

BUm. Imoinda was his wife : she's either dead, 
Or living, dead to him ; forc'd from his arms 
By an inhuman father. Another time, 
I'll tell you all. [To Me Governor. 

Stan, The slaves have done their work ; 
And now begins their evening merriment. 

Blan, The men are all in love with fair Clemcne . 
As much as you, and try their little tricks 
To entertain her, and divert her sadness. 
May be she is among them : Shall we see ? 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE III. 



Slaves, Men, Women, and Children, upon the 
Ground; some rise and dance. 

Enter the Lieutenant Governor, Stanmore, 
and Oroonoko, as Spectators ; Captain Driver 
and several Plan ters, with their Swords drawn. 

A Bell rings. 

Capt. Where are you, Governor ? Make what haste 
you can 
To save yourself and the whole colony. 
I bade 'em ring the bell. 

Gov. What's the matter ? 

1 Plan. The Indians are come down upon us: 
They have plundered some of the plantations already, 
and are marching this way as fast as they can. 

Got?. What can we do against them ? 
Blan. We shall be able to make a stand, 'till more 
planters come in to us. 

2 Plan. There are a great many more without, if 
you would show yourself, and put us in order. 

Gov. There's no danger of the white slaves ; theyll 
not stir. Blandford, come you along with me : some 
of you stay here to look after the black slaves. 

[All go out but the Captain and Six 
Planters, who all at once seize Oroo- 
noko. 
1 Plan. Ay, ay, let us alone. 
Capt. In the first place, we secure you, sir, 
As an enemy to the government. 

Oro. Are you there, sir? You are my constant 
friend. 
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1 Plan. You will be able to do a great deal of 
mischief. 

Capt, But we shall prevent you : Bring the irons 
hither. He has the malice of a slave in him, and 
would be glad to be cutting his masters' throats. I 
know him. Chain his hands and feet, that he may 
not run over to them. If they have him, they shall 
carry him on their backs, that I can tell them. 

[As they are chaining him, Blandford 
enters, and runs to them, 

Blan. What are you doing there ? 

Capt. Securing the main chance : This is a bosom 
enemy. 

Blan. Away, you brutes : I'll answer with my life 
for his behaviour ; so tell the Governor. 

Capt. 4* Flan. Well, sir, so we will. 

[Exeunt Captain and Planters. 

Oro. Give me a sword, and V\\ deserve yotir trust. 

Enter the Lieutenant Governor and Planters. 

Blan. Hell and the devil! they drive away our 
slaves before our faces. Governor, can you stand 
tamely by, and suffer this ? Clemene, sir, your mis- 
tress, is among them. 

G&o We throw ourselves away, in the attempt to 
rescue them. 

Orq. A lover cannot fall more glorious, 
Than in the cause of love. He, that deserves 
His mistress' favour, will not stay behind : 
I'll lead you on, be bold, and follow me. [Exeunt. 

Enter Imoinda. 

Imo. I'm tost about by my tempestuous fate. 
And no where must have rest ; Indians, or English ! 
Whoever has me, I am still a slave. 
No matter whose 1 am, since I'm no more 
My royal master's; since I'm his no moic 
O, J WMs happy! nay, I will be happy, 

d2 
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In tlie dear thought that I am still his wife. 
Though far divided from him. 

[Draws off to a Comer of the Stage, 

After a Shout, enter the Lieutenant Governor, 
Oroonoko, Blaxdford, Stanmore, and the 
Planters. 

Gov, Thou glorious man ! thou something greater 
sure 
Than Caesar ever was ! that single arip 
Has sav'd us all : accept our general thanks. 

[All bow to Oroonoko. 
And what we can do more to recompense 
Such noble services, you shall command. 

Clemene too shall thank you she is safe 

Look up, and bless your brave deliverer. 

[Brings CL^yiEiHE forward, looking dorvn on 
the Ground. 
Oro. Bless me indeed ! 
Blan, You start ! 
Oro. O, all you gods ! 
Who govern this great world, and bring about 
Things strange, and unexpected, can it be ? 
Gov. What is't you stare at so ? 
Oro. Answer me, some of you; you who have 
pow'r, 
And have your senses free : Or are you all 
Struck thro' with wonder too ? 

[Looking still Jixed on her. 
Blan. What would you know ? 
Oro. ;My soul steals from my body thro' my 
eyes ; 
All that is left of life I'll gaze away. 
And die upon the pleasure. 
Gov. This is strange ! 
Oro. If you but mock me with her image here : 

If she he not Imoinda 

[S4e looks upon him^ and f<mU ; Kc Tuas to Kct . 
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Ha ! she faints ! 

Nay, then it must be she ; it is Imoinda: 

My heart confesses her, and leaps for joy, 

To welcome her to her own empire here. 

I feel her ajl, in ev'ry part of me. 

O ! let me press her in my eager arms, 

Wake her to life, and with this kindling kiss 

Give back that soul, she only lent to me. [Kisses her. 

Imoinda ! Oh ! thy Oroonoko calls. 

[Imoinda coming to Life, 
Into. My Oroonoko ! Oh ! I can*t believe 
"What any man can say. But, if I am 
To be deceived, there's something in that name. 

That voice, that face [Staring at him. 

O ! if I know myself, I cannot be mistaken. 

[Runs and embraces Oroonoko. 
Oro, Never here : 
You cannot be mistaken : I am yours. 
Your Oroonoko, all that you would have, 
Your tender loving husband. 

Imo. All indeed 
That I would have : My husband ! then I am 
Alive, and waking to the joys I feel : 
They were so great, I could not think them true ; 
But I believe all that you say to me : 
For truth itself and everlasting love 
Grows in this breast, and pleasure in these arms. 
Oro, Take, take me all : Inquire into my heart, 
(You know tl^e way to ev'ry secret there) 
My heart the sacred treasury of love : 
And if, in absence, I have misemployd 
A mite from the rich store : If I have spent 
A wish, a sigh, but what I sent to you ; 
May I be curs'd to wish, and sigh in vain, 
And you not pity me. 
Imo, O ! I believe. 
And know you by myself. If these sa4 e^^ 

d3 
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Since last wc parted, have beheld the face 
Of any comfort ; or once wish'd to see 
The light of any other Heav'n but you, 
May I be struck this moment blind, and lose 
Your blessed sight, never to find you more. 

Oro, Imoinda! O, this separation 
Has made you dearer, if it can be so, 
Than you were ever to me. You appear 
Like a kind star to my benighted steps, 
To guide me on my way to happiness : 
I cannot miss it now. Governor, friend, 
You think me mad : But let me bless you all, 
Who any way have been the instruments 
Of finding her again. ImoindaV found ! 
And every thing that 1 would have in her. 

[Embracing her, 

Stan, Where's your mistress now, Governor ? 

Gov. Why, where most men's mistresses are forced 
to be sometimes, 
With her husband, it seems ! But I won't lose her so! 

[Aside, 

Stan, H^ has fought lustily for her, and deserves her. 
ril say th^t for him. 

• Blan. Sir, we congratulate your happiness : I do 
most heartily. [To Oroonoko. 

God, And all of us ; but how comes it to pass 

Oro, That will require 
More precious time than I can spare you now. 
I have a thousand things to ask of her. 
And she as many more to know of me. 
But you have made me happier, I confess, 
Acknowledge it, much happier, than I 
Have words, or pow'r, to tell you. Captain, you, 
Ev'n you, who most have wrong'd me, I forgive. 
I will not say you have betray 'd me now : 
ril think you but the minister of fate, 
To bring me to my lov'd Imoinda here. 
-^W* How, bow shall I receive you*, Yioyi ^oe yjox^^ 
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Of such endearments, all this tenderness? 
These are the transports of prosperity, 
When Fortune smiles upon us, 

Oro. Let the fools. 
Who follow Fortune, live upon her smiles. 
All our prosperity is plac'd in love, 
We have enough of that to make us happy. 
This little spot of earth, you stand upon, 
Is more to me than the extended plains 
Of my great father's kingdom. Here I reign 
In full delights, in joys to powV unknown ; 
Your love my empire, and your heart my throne. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 

A Plantation. 

Enter A bo an, the Three Slaves, and Hotman. 

Hot. What! to be slaves to cowards! slaves to 
rogues, who can't defend themselves ! 

Abo. Who is this man ? he talks as if he were ac- 
quainted with our design : is he one of us ? 

[Aside to his own Gang. 

1 Slave. Not yet : but he will be glad to make one, 
I believe. 

Abo. I think so too, and may be worth the having. 

Hot. Go, sneak in corner *, '^Yiv^^^ q>^X ^^>». 
griefs, 
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For fear your masters hear you : Cringe and crouch 

Under the bloody whip, like beaten curs, 

That lick their wounds, and know no other cure. 

All, wretches all ! you feel their cruelty, 

As much as I can feel, but dare not groan. 

For my part, while 1 have a life and tongue, 

I'll curse the authors of my slavery. 

Abo. Have you been long a slave ? 

Hot, Yes, many years. 

Abo. And do you only curse ? 

Hot, Curse! only curse ! I cannot conjure, 
To raise the spirits up of other men : 
I am but one. O ! for a soul of fire. 
To warm, and animate our common cause, 
And make a body of us, then I would 
Do something more than curse. 

Abo, That body set on foot, would you be one, 
A limb, to lend it motion? 

Hot, I would be 
The heart of it ; the head, the hand, and heart : 
Would I could see the day ! 

Abo, This spirit pleases me, and I will trust him. — 

[Aside. 
The time may come to you ; be ready for it.-- 

Enter Blandford. 

We're interrupted now — we'll meet anon. 

Blan, If there be any one among you here 
That did belong to Oroonoko, speak, 
I come to him. 

Abo, I did belong to him. Aboan my name. 
Blan, You are the man I want ; pray come with 
me. [Exit all but Hotman. 

Hot, Yes, 'tis as I suspected this Aboan 

Has form'd some secret project to revolt ; 
My well-feign'd zeal has snar'd him, and he'll trust 
me: 
Then welcome liberty ! — ^not that 1 mtaiv 
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To trust his cunning, or the chance of arms ; , 

I have a nearer, safer way to freedom : 

Til learn the plot, and watch it step by step, 

'Till on the verge of execution — then. 

Just then, betray it ; 'twill enhance the merit. 

And make reward more ample and more sure. 

[Exit. 

SCENE II. 

A Room. 

Enter Oroonoko and Imoinda. 

Oro, I do not blame my father for his love : 
'Twas Nature's fault that made you like the sun, 
The reasonable worship of mankind : 
He could not help his adoration. 
But when I think on his barbarity. 
That could expose you to so many wrongs ; 
Driving you out to wretched slavery, 
Only for being mine ; then I confess 
I wish I could forget the name of son, 
That I might curse the tyrant. 

Imo. I will bless him, 
For I have found you here : Heav'n only knows 
What is reserv'd for us : But, if we guess 
The future by the past, our fortune must 
Be wonderful, above the common size 
Of good or ill ; it must be in extremes : 
Extremely happy, or extremely wretched. 

Oro, 'TIS in our pow'r to make it happy now. 

Imo. But not to keep it so. 

Enter Blandford and A bo an. 

Blan. My royal lord ! 
I have a present for you. 
Oro. Aboan ! 
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Abo, Your lowest slave. 

Oro, My tr/d and valu'd friend. 
This worthy man always prevents my wants : 
I only wish'd, and he has brought thee to me. 
Thou art surprised : Carry thy duty there : 

[Abo AN goes to Imoinda, and falls at her 
Feet. 
While I acknowledge mine, how shall I thank you ? 

Blan. Believe me honest to your interest, 
And I am more than paid. I have secured 
That all your followers shall be gently us'd. 
This gentleman, your chief favourite, sir. 
Shall wait upon your person, while you stay 
Among us. 

Oro, I owe every thing to you. 

Blan» You must not think you are in slavery. 

Oro, I do not find I am. 

Blan» Kind Heav'n has miraculously sent 
Those comforts, that may teach you to expect 
Its farther care, in your deliverance. 

Oro, I sometimes think myself, Heav'n is concerned 
For my deliverance. 

Blan, It will be soon ; 
You may expect it. Pray, in the mean time, 
Appear as cheerful as you can among us. 
You have some enemies, that represent 
You dangerous, and would be glad to find 
A reason, in your discontent, to fear : 
They watch your looks. But there are honest men, 
Who are your friends ; You are secur'd in them. 

Oro, I thank you for your caution. 

Blan, I will leave you : 
And be assur'd, I wish your liberty, 

[Exit Blandford. 

Abo, He speaks you very fair. 

Oro, He means me fair. 
^do. If he should not, my lord ? 
Oro, If be should not ? 
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I'll not suspect his truth : But if I did, 
What shall I get by doubting ? 

Abo. You secure 
Yourself from disappointment : But besides, 
There's this advantage in suspecting him : 
When you put off the hopes of other men, 
You will rely upon your god-like self : 
And then you may be sure of liberty. 

Oro. Be sure of liberty ! what dost thou mean. 
Advising to rely upon myself ? 
I think I may be sure on't : We must wait : 
'Tis worth a little patience. [Turning to Imoinda. 

Abo. O, my lord ! 

Oro. What dost thou drive at ? 

Abo. Sir, another time 
You would have found it sooner : But I see 
Love has your heart, and takes up all your thoughts. 

Oro. And cansi thou blame me ? 

Abo. Sir, I must not blame you. 
But, as our fortune stands, there is a passion 
(Your pardon, royal mistress, I must speak) 
That would become you better than your love : 
A brave resentment ; which, inspired by you, 
Might kindle and diffuse a gen'rous rage 
Among the slaves, to rouse and shake our chains, 
And struggle to be free. 

Oro. How can we help ourselves ? 

Abo. I knew you, when you wou'd have found a 
way. 
How help ourselves ! the very Indians teach us : 
We need but to attempt our liberty. 
And we carry it. We have hands sufficient, 
Doubly the number of our master s force, 
Ready to be employ'd. What hinders us 
To set them then at work ? We want but you, 
To head our enterprize, and bid us strike. 

Oro, What would you do ? 
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Abo. Cut our oppressors' throats. 

Oro. And you would have me join in your design 
Of murder, 

Abo, It deserves a better name : 
But, be it what it will, 'tis justify'd 
By self-defence, and natural liberty. 

Oro. I'll hear no more on't. 

Abo. I'm sorry for't. 

Oro. Nor shall you think of it ! 

Abo. Not think of it ! 

Oro. No, I command you not. 

Abo. Remember, sir, 
You are a slave yourself, and to command 
Is now another's right. Not think of it ! 
Since the first moment they put on my chains, 
I've thought of nothing but the weight of them. 
And how to throw them off: Can yours sit easy ? 

Oro. I have a sense of my condition, 
As painful, and as quick, as yours can be. 
I feel for my Imoinda and myself; 
Imoinda, much the tenderest part of me. 
But, though I languish for my liberty, 
I would not buy it at the christian price 
Of black ingratitude : They shall not say, 
That we deserv*d our fortune by our crimes. 
Murder the innocent ! 

Abo. The innocent! 

Oro» These men are so, whom you would rise 
against. 
If we are slaves, they did not make us slaves. 
But bought us in the common way of trade. 
They paid our price for us, and we are now 
Their property, a part of their estate, 
To manage as they please. Mistake me not^ 
I do not tamely say, that we should bear 
All they (;ould lay upon us : But we find 
The load so light, so little to be felt, 

4 
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« 

(Considering they have us in their pow'r. 
And may inflict what grievances 'they please) 
We ought not to complain. 

Abo, My royal lord ! 
You do not know the heavy grievances. 
The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries, 
Which they impose ; burdens more fit for beasts, 
For senseless beasts to bear^ than thinking men. 
Then if you saw the bloody cruelties 
They execute on every slight offence ; 
Nay, sometimes in their proud, insulting sport, 
How worse than dogs they lash their fellow crea^ 

tures, 
Your heart would bleed for them. Oh ! could you 

know 
How many wretches lift their hands and eyes 
To you for their relief! 

Oro, I pity them, 
And wish I could with honesty do more. 

Abo. You must do more, and may, with honesty. 
O, royal sir, remember who you are, 
A prince, bom for the good of other men ; 
Whose godlike office is to draw the sword 
Against oppression, and set free mankind : 
And this l*m sure you think oppression now. 
What tho' you have not felt those miseries. 
Never believe you are oblig'd to them : 
They have their selfish reasons, may be, now, 
For using you so well : But there will come 
A time, when you must have your share of them. 

Oro, You see how little cause I have to think so . 
Favour'd in my own person, in my friends ; 
Indulged in all that can concern my care. 
In my Imoinda's soft society. [Embracing her. 

Abo. And therefore would you lie contented down 
In the forgetfulness, and arms of love, 
To get young pnnces for them I 

£ 
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Oro, Say'st thou ! ha ! 
^ Aho, Princes, the heirs of empire, and the last 
Of your illustrious lineage, to be bom 
To pamper up their pride, and be their slaves? 
Oro, Imoinda ! save me, save me from that 

thought ! 
Imo, There is no safety from it ; I have long 
Suffered it with a mother s labouring pains ; 
And can no longer. Kill me, kill me now, 
While I am blest, and happy in your love; 
Rather than let me live to see you hate me : 
As you must hate me : me, the only cause, 
The fountain of these flowing miseries. 

Oro, Shall the dear babe, the eldest of my hopes,. 
Whom I begot a prince, be born a slave ? 
The treasurer of this temple was design'd 
T* enrich a kingdom's fortune : shall it here 
Be seiz'd upon by vile unhallow'd hands. 
To be employed in uses most profane ? 

Aho, In most unworthy uses ; think of that ; 
And, while you may, prevent it. O, my lord. 
Rely on nothing that they say to you. 
They speak you fair, I know, and bid you wait : 
But think what 'tis to wait on promises. 
And promises of men who know no tie 
Upon their words, against their interest : 
And where's their interest in freeing you? 

Imo. O ! where indeed, to lose so many slaves ? 
Aho, Nay, grant this man, you think so much your 
friend. 
Be honcpt, and intends all that he says ; 
He is but one ; and in a government, 
Where, he confesses, you have enemies, 
That watch your looks. What looks can you put 

on, 
To please these men, who are before resolv'd 
fo read them their own way ? Alas, my lord ! 
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If they incline to think you dangerous, 
They have their knavish arts to mak^ you so : 
And then who knows how far their cruelty 
May carry their revenge ? 

Imo, To every thing 
That does belong to you, your friends, and me : 
I shall be torn from you, forced away 
Helpless and miserable: Shall I live 
To see that day again? 

Oro. That day shall never come. 

Aho. I know you are persuaded to believt 
The Governor's arrival will prevent 
These mischiefs, and bestow your liberty: 
But who is sure of that ? I rather fear 
More mischiefs from his coming. He is young, 
Luxurious, passionate, and amorous : 
Such a complexion, and made bold by power, 
To countenance all he is prone to do. 
Will know no bounds, no law against his lusts. 
If, in a fit of his intemperance. 
With a strong hand he shall resolve to seize. 
And force my royal mistress from your arms, 
How can you help yourself? 

Oro, Ha! thou has rous'd 
The lion in his den, he stalks abroad. 
And the wide forest trembles at his roar. 
I find the danger now : My spirits start 
At the alarm, and from all quarters come 
To man my heart, the citadel of love. 
Is there a power on earth to force you from me? 
And shall I not resist it ? 
Now I am fashion'd to thy purpose : speak. 
What combination, what conspiracy, 
Would'st thou engage me in? Til undertake 
All thou would'st have me now for liberty, 
For the great cause of love and liberty. 

jibou Noiv^ my great master, you ^i^^e^i >jQVi'«s^!l* 

E 2 
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And, since "we have you join'd in our design, 
It cannot fail us. I have mustered up 
The choicest slaves, men who are sensible 
Of their condition, and seem most rcsolv'd : 
They have their several parties. 

Oro» Summon them. 
Assemble them : I will come forth and show 
Myself among them : If they are resolv'd, 
ni lead their foremost resolutions. 

^bo. I have provided those will follow you. 

Oro. With this reserve in our proceedings still. 
The means that lead us to our liberty 
Must not be bloody. 

Mo. In self-defence, my lord 

Oro. I know, I feel. 
All thou canst say, and more — is there no way ? 

[Pauses, 
Ye gods ! 'tis inspiration ! what a thought ! 
The very ship that brought, that made us slaves, 
Swims in the river still — ^we'll seize on that. 
And not a life shall fall — 

Abo. And shall we then 
Desert our honest, brave, unhappy friends ! — 
Blast all their hopes 

Oro. O ! no, we'll go together ; 
Not one associate shall be left behind. 

Abo. Why, farewell then revenge ^it shall be 

so. — 
We shall expect you, sir 

Oro. You shall not long. 

[Exeunt Oroonoko, Imoinda, and 
Aboamt. 
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SCENE III. 

A Plantation. 

Enter several Slaves, Conspirators. 

1 Slav, Tis about the time now, he'll be here soon. 

2 Slav. Well, but what are we to do ? 

1 Slav. To do ! why we are to be free. 

2 Slav. Ay ! 'twas lucky this Aboan came among 
us ; when I iook.at him, and hear him talk, I think 
I'm free already. 

3 Slav. Why, ay, to be sure ; such men as he may 
^o much. 

2 Slav. Why, we were all such men, 'till slavery 

broke us. 
But what is the project? 

3 Slav. Why, we shall hear, we shall hear. 

1 Slav. Ay, let Aboan alone; I'll warrant hell 
put us in a way. 

2 Slav. There's Hotman too ; did you hear how he 
fir'd, when our tyrants ran away, and left us to the 
Indians. 

1 Slav. Did I? ay — Hotman, in my opinion, has 

as much spirit as Aboan here they are, coming 

together ; let us draw back a little : See how earn* 
estly they talk ; don't let us interrupt them. 

[They retire to the Back of the Stage. 

Enter Hotman and Aboan. 

Jbo. This is his scheme ; I left him but this mo- 
ment. 
Hot. I like it not ; a glorious feat indeed. 
For souls of fire, provok'd by burning wrongs, 
To seize a ship by night and steal away, 
Our useless weapons slumb'ring in the sheath. 
Confusion ! and our suff rings unreveti^d \ 
• E 3 
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Abo. Indeed I thought of more ; but is not freedom , 
Without the chance of contest, worth acceptance ? 

Hot. I know not — to those frigid clods, perhaps ; 
To our pale lords, who only dare to strike 
Whom others bind, it might — but not to me — 
By all my wrongs, I thirst for more than freedom. 

jibo. Thy noble ardour might e'en warm the dead? 

Well try once more its pow'r on Oroonoko 

But soft, here are our friends, and as I think 

At distance comes the Prince — it must be he 

Welcome, my friends, the Prince is of your party, 

[Turning to the Slaves. 
And has engaged to make your cause his own — 
See where he comes 

Enter Oroonoko. 

Here are our friends, my lord. 

Who ask but your concurrence to be free. 

Oro. If to all these I am the means of freedom, 
•Tis well I was a slave — 'tis well that here 
* I've learnt the wrongs you suffer. 

Hot' Tis better not to be, than thus to suffer. 
Abo. To die at once, than leave our wretched off- 
spring 

Heirs of the chains and scourges that 

Oro. No more 

My friend here tells me, you have well resolv'd, 

[To the Slaves. 
To make one glorious effort to be free ; 
To risk your lives, and all the threefold woes 
That would attend our unsuccessful contest. 

[The Slaves look on each other ^ and answer 
Nothing. 
Hot. [Clamorous^.] All, all we risk for freedom — 
and revenge ! 
[Oroonoko turns qmck, and looks earnestly 

at HOTMAN. 
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Oro. [After a Pause.'] Tis well ! 'tis great ! \Turn' 
ing to the Rest.] But I have found the means 

To gain our purpose by a safer way 

Hot. [Interrupting.] A safer ! — let him talk of safer 
ways, 
Who holds his life more dear than great revenge. 

[Oroonoko turns hastily again, and looks at 
HoTMAN ; fixing his Eyes some time upon him ^ 
xoithout speaking; — Hotman at length shows 
some Signs of' Confusion : Oroonoko Me/* 
turns and speaks to Aboait. 
Oro. Is this the man, whose zeal you prais'd so 
much? 

jibo. It is 

Hot. [More confused,] They whisper; yes, I am 
suspected ; 

I must talk louder still [Aside. 

Oro. [Still eyeing Hotman,] And is he trpsted with 

the whole design } 
Abo. He is, my lord. 
Oro. The marks of guilt are on him. 

Abo. Not so, my lord 

Oro. Whence his confusion, then, to meet my 

eye? 
Abo. Whence his confusion now, suppose him 

false ? I 

Oro. Whence ! from the consciousness of falsehood 
here, 
That which makes villains start at their own sha- 
dow, 
That made him fear my eye, though it could reach 

No farther than the covering of his heart 

Ev'n now he trembles, and a sickly hue 

Steals on his cheeks 

Abo. It does — ^yet try him farther. 
Oro, To try him, now he's trusted, boots us no- 
thing. 
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Abo, Do it, if only to restore our hope, 

Or end the torments of suspense 

Oro, I will. — r — 



Your zeal, my friend, 1 honour; but you know 

[To HOTMAX. 

Hot. That nobler hopes have set my soul on 
fire. 

Than just to steal a ship, and run away 

If I consent to this, ye gods ! 

[He affects to speak this lovd^ but his Voice 
falters through his Fear. 

Oro, If you do not consent, you will not sure 

Hot, I will not what? — Who is there that suspects 

me ? [In a great Confusion^ 

[Oroonoko looks at Aboan, then turns again to 

HOTMAN. 

, Oro. Suspects, my friend ! Of what should we sus- 
pect you ? 
Aho, [Hastily^ By Heav'ns — if I suspected any 
present 
Of a perfidious view to blast our hopes. 
This dagger here at once should make him faithful. 

[Hot MAN, staring, attempts to speak \ but 
is overcome by his Confusion and Terror. 
Oro, [To Aboan.] What think you now ? 
Abo. By all my fears, a coward and a traitor, 
Oro. He'll certainly betray us. 
Abo, That he shall not : 

For what I swore, I'll do 

Oro. What wilt thou do ? 

Abo, V\\ stop his mouth before you ; stab him here, 
And then let him inform. 

[Going to stab Hotman, Oroonoko holds 
him ; Hotman, who keeps his Eye upon 
them, perceives it tdth extreme Confusion, 
and after some irresolute Gestures, steals 
off unperceived. 
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Oro. Thou art not mad 



Abo. I wou'd secure ourselves. 

Oro. It shall not be this way, — it cannot be ; 
To murder him, is to alarm the rest. 

^ [Turns abotUf and misses Hotmak. 
What, is he gone? 

Abo. [To the Slaves.] Is Hotman gone ?- 



1 SlePD. Hotman, my lord, is gone ; but doubt him 
not, [To Oroonoko. 
The stern inquiring look of majesty, 
(We feel its pow'r) will strike the mind with awe : 
He dar'd to differ, sir : But, when opposed. 
He felt, confus'd, the dilTrence of his state 

Oro. Why, be it so 

My fellow-sutFerers, and worthy friends ; 
To-morrow, early as the breaking day. 
We rendezvous behind the citron grove ; — 

Till then, farewell [Exeunt Slaves. 

Aboan ! 

Abo. My lord. 

Oro. Twas better not to trust them with our fears, 
Yet let them meet at a more early time ; 
Within this hour — and then, though Hotman's false. 
We may succeed before we are betra3r'd 

Abo. We may I'll after them and do it. 

[Exeunt seceraily. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCENE I. 



The Governor's House. 



Enter the Lieutenant Governor and Hotman. 

Gov, To seize the ship, say you ? 

Hot, Ev'n so, my lord. 

Gov. At what hour ? 

Hot. The hour I cannot telL 

Gov. Was you not trusted then ? 

Hot. I was, my lord ; but he they call the Prince — 

Gffo. What, Oroonoko ? 

Hot. The same, my lord; a bloody-minded fel- 
low ; — 
He and another took it in their heads 
To think I was not quite the rogue I seem'd. 
And if I had not left them, wou'd have stabb'd me. 

Gov. Indeed Well we must be before-hand with 

them 

Your honest service to the government 

Shall be rewarded with your liberty. [Pauses. 

Let's see 

Hot. [Aside.] Cou'd I have work'd them up to far- 
ther mischief. 
My wages had been more. [Retiring. 

Grov^ Here, Hotman harkye, 
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Let Captain Driver come to me this moment 

[Exit HOTMAN- 

Why this is just the thing I wou'd have wish'd. 
The laws now take this Oroonoko off, 
And leave Imoinda mine — the ship secured, 
His party will desert him, and with ease 
I then may seize my prey. 

Enter Captain Driver. 

Captain, what hands have you on board to-night ? 

Capt, Not many ; but enough to do the business. — 
1 learnt it from the slave I met below. 

G(w. I sent him, sir, 

Capt, I know it, Governor; and I have sent him 
with orders that the ship shouM weigh, and stand 
from shore ; 'tis doing, sir, ere now. 

Gov. Your crew then. Captain, are not all on 
board ? 

Capt, No, no ; I'll send them orders to be ready ^ 
They'll do for your Prince Oroonoko yet. 

Gov, Well, Captain, 111 expect you ; I shall order 
All the militia under arms directly. 
Here on the platform. 

Capt, You need not fear me. [Exeunt ieveralfy. 



SCENE II. 

The Citron Grove, — Moonlight, 

Enter Oroo'soko, Aboan, Imoinda; Slaves, 
Women and Childreth folloxcing, 

Oro. Come on, my friends ! see, where the rising 
moon 
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Now shines upon our purpose ! Let our march 
At once be swift and silent, like her course ; 
The ship surprised, we triumph without conflict, 
Nor mark our way to liberty with blood. ^ 

[As Oroonoko is leading them outy 

Enter a Slave. 

1 Slav. [Prostrating himself before Oroonoko.] My 

lord, my prince 

Oro. What would'st thou say ? be brief. 

I Slav. The villain Hotman — 

Abo. Ah!— 

Oro. Well, what of him ? — take courage — what of 

him? 
1 Slav. My lord, I fear he has betray'd us. 
Oro. Why? 

1 Slav. From our last rendezvous, my lord, e'en 
now 
I watch *d him to the Governor's ; but there 
• He stay'd not long ; I saw, as he came out. 
He spoke to Captain Driver, and from him, 
1 watch'd him still ; he hasted to the ship, 
Which, now unmoor'd, lies farther from the shore ; 
The Captain and his crew are up in arms ; 
All the militia out, the place alarm'd : 

They'll soon be here 

Oro. Why, we must meet them then ; the iron hand 
Of stern necessity, is now upon us ; 
And from the rack she drives us to our swords. 

[Draws. 
The women and the children fall behind, 
Un4t for dangers, such as now approach us. 
What will become of them ! 

[A BO AN, who, during this Scene, expresses the ut- 
most Anguish of Mind, by his Gestures and 
Deportment, at length comes forward, a$ui pro- 
St rating himself before Ouoonoko, takes his 
Foot and sets it upon his Head. 
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Oro. Forbear — ^we're bo>n to error ;^et me raise 

thee 

I know thee faithful, therefore blame thee not. 
Abo, O, my dear lord ! my heart drops blood to 
think 
My hasty eager fond credulity 
Should let that slave's false seeming, thus undo us — 

Oro, Name it no more 

Abo. Tis lost — ^'tis ruin'd — ^and by me ! — but this — 
[He rnddenly draws a Dagger, and offers to stab 
himself; but Oroonoko lat/s hold of his 
Hand. 
Oro. Hold ! — now you wrong my design : Thus 
far 
Thou'st only err'd ; — but to desert me now 

[Wresting the Dagger from him. 
Wou'd be a crime indeed — I need thy help. 

[Turning to Imoinda. 
Imoinda, you must not expose yourself : 
Retire, my love ; I almost fear for you. 

Imo. I fear no danger : — Life, or death, I will 
Enjoy with you. 

1 Slav. [Alarmed.] They come, they come — I see 

them ; they're upon us. 
Oro. [Putting himself before luoiVDA.] My person 
is your guard. 

Enter the Lieutenant Governor, with Hotman and 
his Rabble; Captain Stanmore and his Men. 

Abo, There is the villain that betra/d our cause ; 
His life is due to me. [Advancing. 

Oro. Hold, you ; — and you who come against us, 
hold! 
I charge you in the general good to all. 
And wish I could command you, to prevent 
The bloody havoc of the murd'iin j «woxd — 
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1 would not urge destruction uncompeird; 
But, if you follow fate, you find it here. 
Who first advances 

E?iter the Captain, with his Crew. 

Capt. Here, here, here they are. Governor : — 
What, seize upon my ship ! 

Come, boys, fall on 

[Advancing first, Oroonoko kills him. 

Oro, Thou art fall'n indeed ; 
Thy own blood be upon thee ! 

Gov. Rest it there. 
He did deserve his death. Take him away. — 

[The Body renuroed. 
You see, sir, you, and those mistaken men. 
Must be our witnesses, we do not come 
As enemies, and thirsting for your blood. 
If we desir d your ruin, the revenge 
Of our companion's death, had push'd it on. 
But that we overlook, in a regard 
To common safety, and the public good. 

Oro, Regard that public good : — Draw off your 
men, 
And leave us to our fortune : We're resolv'd. 

Crov, Resolv'd ! on what? your resolutions 
Are broken, overtum'd, prevented, lost : 
What fortune now can you raise out of them ? 
Nay, grant we should draw off, what can you do? 
Where can you move ? What more can you resolve ? 1 

Unless it be to throw yourselves away. I 

Famine must eat you up, if you go on. 
You see, our numbers could with ease compel ^ 

What we request: — And what do we request? 
Only to save yourselves. 

[TAc Women, with their Children, gathering 
tAaut the Men. 
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Oro. Ill hear no more. 

Gov, To those poor wretches, who have been se- 
duc'd 
And led away, to all, and ev'ry one, 
We offer a full pardon 

Oro. Then fall on. [Preparing to engage. 

Gov. Lay hold upon't, before it be too late ; 
Pardon and mercy. 

[The Men ieave Oroonoko, and fall upon their 
Faces, crying out for Pardon. 

Slaves, Pardon — mercy — pardon ! 

Oro. Let them go all. Now, Governor, I see, 
I own, the folly of my enterprise. 
The rashness of this action ; and must blush, 
Quite through this veil of night, a whitcly shame, 
To think I could design to make those free, 
Who were by nature slaves ; wretches, designed 
To be their masters' dogs, and lick their feet. 
We were too few before for victory. 
We're still enow to die. 

[To Imoinda, ABOAVf and his Friends. 

Enter Blandford. 

Gov. Live, royal sir ; 
Live, and be happy long, on your own terms ; 
Only consent to yield, and you shall have 
What terms you can propose, for you, and yours. 
Oro, Consent to yield ! Shall I betray myself? 
Blan. I'm glad you have proceeded by fair means ; 

[To the Governor. 
I came to be a mediator. 
- Gov. Try what you can work upon him. 
Oro. Are you come against me too ? 
Bkm. Is this to come against you ? 

[Offering his Sword to Oroonoko. 
Unarm'd to put myself into your hands ? 
1 come, I hope, to serve you. 

r2 
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Oro. You have serv'd me ; 
I thank you for't : and I am pleas'd to think 
You were my friend, while I had need of one : 
But now 'tis past : — this farewell, and begone. 

[Embraces him. 

BUm. It is not past, and I must serve you still. 
I would make up these breaches, which the sword 
Will widen more, and close us all in love. 

Oro. I know what I have done, and I should be 
A child, to think they ever can forgive. 
Forgive ! Were there but that, I would not live 
To be forgiven : — Is there a power on earth, 
That I can ever need forgiveness from ? 

Blan. You shall not need it. 

Oro. No, I will not need it. 

BUm. You see, he offers you your own conditions. 
For you, and yours. 

Oro, Must I capitulate? 
Precariously compound, on stinted terms, 
To save my life ? 

Blan. Sir, he imposes none. 
You make them for your own security. 
If your great heart cannot descend to treaty 
In adverse fortune, with an enemy. 
Yet sure your honour's safe, you may accept 
Offers of peace and safety from a friend ? 

Gov. He will rely on what you say to him : 

[To Blakdford. 
Offer him what you can, I will confirm 
And make all good : Be you my pledge of trust. 

Blan. I'll answer with my life for all he says. 

Goto. Ay, do, and pay the forfeit if you please. 

[Aside, 

Blan. Consider, sir, can you consent to throw 
That blessing from you, you so hardly found, 

[Of Imoinda. 
And so much valu'd once. 
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Oro. Imoinda ! oh ! 
Tis she, that holds me on this argument 
Of tedious life: I could resolve it soon, 
Were this curs'd being only in debate. 
But my Imoinda struggles in my soul: 
She makes a coward of me, 1 confess : 
I am afraid to part with her in death ; 
And more afraid of life to lose her here. 

Blan, This way you must lose her ; think upon 
The weakness of her sex, made yet more weak 
With her condition, requiring rest, 
And soft indulging ease, to nurse your hopes, 
And make you a glad father. 

Oro. There I feel 
A father's fondness, and a husband s love. 
They seize upon my heart, strain all its strings 
To pull me to them from my stern resolve. 
Husband and father! all the melting art 
Of eloquence lives in those soft'ning names. 
Methinks I see the babe, with infant hands, 
Pleading for life, and begging to be born : 
Shall I forbid his birth ? Deny him light ? 
The heavenly comforts of all cheering light ? 
T'hese are the calls of nature, that call loud ; 
They will be heard, and conquer in their cause : 
He must not be a man, who can resist them. 
No, my Imoinda ! I will venture all 
To save thee, and that little innocent : 
The world may be a better friend to him, 
Than I have found it. Now I yield myself: 

\Gives up his Sword. 
The conflict's past, and we are in your hands. 

[Several Men get about Croon oko and A bo an, 
and seize them. 

Gov, So you shall find you are. Dispose of 

them. 
As I commanded you. 
BJim. Good Heav'n forbid 1 you cauxvoV. rcv^iaxv-^ 

F 3 
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Goto. This is not your concern. 
[To Blandford, who goes hoBtUy to Stan more. 
BUm. For HeavVs sake use your int'rcst with him, 

Stanmore. 
Got?. I must take care of you. [To Imoinda. 

Imo, Tm at the end 
Of all my care: Here will I die with him. 

[Holding Oroonoko. 
Oro, You shall not force her from me. 

[He holds her. 
Gov, Then I must [They force her from him. 

Try other means, and conquer force by force : 
Break, cut off his hold, bring her away. 
Stan, Dear Governor, consider what you do. 

Goto, Away 

Imo, I do not ask to live, kill me but here. 
Oro, O bloody dogs ! Inhuman murderers ! 

[Imoinda fordd ovt of one Door by the Gove r- 
NOR and Others, Oroonoko and Abo an, 
out of another, [Exeunt, 



ACT THE FIFTH. 



SCENE I. 



Governor's House, 



ISnter the Lieutenant Governor, with Bland- 
ford, and Stanmore. 

Blan, Have you no reverence of future fame ? 
No awe upon your actions, from the tongues^ 
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The censuring tongues of men, that will be free ? 

If you confess humanity, believe 

There is a God, to punish or reward 

Our doings here : Do not provoke your fate. 

Gov. Tell me no more of fame, and breach of 
faith, 
The public good requires that he should die. 

Stan. The public good must totter, when the 
base 
Is fraud, and craft, and prostituted honour. 

Elan. When guilt is sanctified by bold pretences 
That wrong is in its consequences right, 
The bond that holds society together 
Is broken ! Rule and order at an end. 
And anarchy must desolate the world. 

Gov, The planters hold not these opinions, sir ; 
They think it well that bloodshed was prevented 
By any means, and now are clamorous 
To have this slave cut off 

Blan, We are not sure, so wretched, to have 
these. 
The rabble, judge for us : The changing crowd. 
The arbitrary guard of fortune's power. 
Who wait to catch the sentence of her frowns, 
And hurry all to ruin she condemns. 

Sta7i, So far from farther wrongs, that 'tis a shame 
He should be where he is. Good Governor, 
Order his liberty ; He yielded up 
Himself, his all. 

Blan. He yielded on your word ; 
And 1 am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hostage of your keeping it. 
Remember, sir, he yielded on your word ; 
Your word ! — Which honest men will think should 

be 
The last resort of truth, and trust on earth : 
You cannot sure persist in sucVi aiv act. 
And be sedately cruel and pcrfid\o\i& • 



J 
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Stan. Besides, the wretch has now no longer pow'r 
Of doing harm, were he dispos'd to use it. 

Blan. But he is not dispos'd. 

Stan. We'll be his sureties, sir. 

Blan, Yes, we will answer for him now, my friend, 
the Governor^ I know will thank us. 

Gov. Well, you will have it so, do what you please; 
just what you will with him, I give you leave. 

[Esnt. 

Blan. We thank you, sir; this way, pray come 
with me. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 



Croon OKO discovered upon hu Back, his Legs and Arms 
stretched out, and chained to the Ground. 



Enter Blandford Stanmore, <I^. 

Blan. O miserable sight ! help every one. 
Assist me all to free him from his chains. 

[Thei/ help him up, and bring him forward, look- 
ing down. 
Most injured prince ! how shall we clear ourselves ? 

Stan. We are not guilty of your injuries, 
No way consenting to them ; but abhor, 
Abominate, and loath this cruelty. 

Oro. If you would have me think you are not all 
Confederates, all accessary to 
The base injustice of your Governor ; 
If yo'u would have me live, as you appear 
Conccrn'd for me ; if you would have mc live 
To thank, and bless you, there is yet a way 
To tie me ever to your honest love ; 
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Bring my Imoinda to me ; give me her, 
To charm my sorrows, and, if possible, 
111 sit down with my wrongs ; never tp rise 
Against my fate, or think of vengeance more, 

Blan. Be satisfy'd, you may depend upon us ; 
We'll bring her safe to you, and suddenly. 
In the mean time 

Endeavour to forget, sir, and forgive; 
And hope a better fortune. 

[Ereiwif Blandford, Stakmore,&c. 

Oro, Forget ! forgive ! I must indeed forget, 
When I forgive : But while I am a man, 
In flesh, that bears the living marks of shame, 
The print of his dishonourable chains, 
I never can forgive this Governor, 
This villain; 

What shall I do ? If I declare myself, 
I know him, he will sneak behind his guard 
Of followers, and brave me in his fears. 
Else, lion-like, with my devouring rage, 
I would rush on him, fasten on his throat. 
Tear a wide passage to his treacherous heart. 
And that way lay him open to the world. [F<msing, 
If I should turn his christian arts on him. 
Promise him, speak him fair, flatter, and creep 
With fawning steps, to get within his faith, 
I could betray him then, as he has me. 
But am I sure by that to right myself? 
Lying's a certain mark of cowardice : 
And, when the tongue forgets its honesty. 
The heart and hand may drop their functions too, 
And nothing worthy be rei^olv'd or done. 
Honour should be concerned in honour's cause. 
Let me but find out 
An honest remedy, I have the hand, 
A ministring hand, th^t will apply it home. [Exit. 
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SCENE III. 



The Governor's House. 

Enter the Lieutenant Governor, Blandford, 

eund Stan MORE. 

Gov, [Impatiently!] Well, what's the matter now ? 

Blan, I'm sorry we intrude, sir; but our business 
Will quickly be despatched : We come to seek 
Clemene, sir ; we've promis'd Oroonoko 
To bring her to him- 

Gore. You do very well ; 'tis kindly done of you : 
^aVu carry her to him with all my heart. 

Stan, You must tell us where she is. 

Gov, I tell you ! why, don't you know ? 

Blan, Your servant says she's in the house. 

Gore, No, no; I brought her home at first, indeed; 
but I thought it would not look well to keep her here ; 
I remov'd her in the hurry, only to take care of her. 
What ! she belongs to you : 1 have nothing to do with 
her ! 

Stan. But where is she now, sir? 

Goi), Why, faith, I can't say certainly : you'll hear 
of her at Parham House, I suppose : there, or there- 
abouts ; I think I sent her there. 

BUm. I'll have an eye on him. [Aside, 

[Exeunt all but the Governor. 

Gffo. I have ly'd myself into a little time. 
And must employ.it : they'll be here again ; 
But I must be before them. 

[Going out, he meets Imoinda, and seizes her. 
Are you come ? 
rj) court no longer for a happiness 
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That is in my own keeping : You may still 
Refuse to grant, so I have power to take. 
The man that asks, deserves to be den/d. 

Enter Blanford behind kirn, 

Imo, He does indeed, that asks unworthily. 

Bkm, You hear her sir; that asks unworthily. 

Gov, You are no judge. 

Blan, I am of my own slave. 

Gov. Be gone, and leave us. 

Blan, When you let her go. 

Gov. To fasten upon you. 

Imo, Help ! murder ! help ! 

Gov. She shall not 'scape me so. I've gone toe 
far, 
Not to go farther. Curse on my delay ; 
But yet she is, and shall be in my power. 

Blan. Nay, then it is the war of honesty ; 
1 know you, and will save you from yourself. 

[Exennt, 



If^NE IV. 



Enter Oroonoko. 

Oro» To honour bound ! and yet a slave to love! 
I am distracted by their rival powers, 
And both will be obey'd. O, great revenge ! 
Thou raiser and restorer of fall'n fame ! 
Let me not be unworthy of thy aid, 
For stopping in thy course : I still am thine; 
But can't forget I am Imoinda's too. 
She calls me from my wrongs to rescue her. 
No man condemn me, who has never felt 
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A woman's power, or try'd the force of love: 

Love, love will be 

My first ambition, and my fame the next. 

Enter Aboan, bloody. 
Aboan ! 
My ever faithful friend ! 

^ho. I have no name 
That can distinguish me from the vile earth, 
To which I'm going : A poor abject worm, 
That crawl' d a while upon the bustling world. 
And now am trampled to my dust again. 

Oro, I see thee gash'd and mangled. 

Abo. Spare my shame, [He lies down. 

To tell how they have us'd me : But believe 
The hangman's hand would have been merciful. 
Do not you scorn me, sir, to think I can 
Intend to live under this infamy. 
I do not come for pity, but for pardon. 

Oro. For pardon! wound me not with keener 
anguish 
Than yet I feel, by thinking thou canst need it : 
Thou'st spent an honourable life with me ; 
The earliest servant of my rising fame. 

[Stooping and embracing him. 

Abo. And would attend it with my latest care : 
My life was yours, and so shall be my death. 
You must not live ; alas ! you must not liv e 
Bending and sinking, I have dragg'd my steps 
Thus far, to tell you that you cannot live : 
To warn you of those ignominious wrongs. 
Whips, rods, and all the instruments of death. 
Which I have felt, and are prepar'd for you. 
This was the duty that 1 had to pay. 
7is done, and now I beg to be dischar^d. 

Oro. What shall I do for thee ? 

^^o. My body tires, 
2 
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And will not bear me off to liberty : 
I shall again be taken, made a slave. 
A sword, a dagger yet would rescue me. 
I have not strength to go to find out death ; 
You must direct him to me. 

Oro, Here he is, [Gives him a Dagger • 

The only present I can make thee now : 
And, next the honourable means of life, 
I would bestow the honest means of death. 

Abo. I cannot stay to thank you. Only this, 
The villain Hotman, as I stagger'd hither, 
ArmM with a sword I met: 'I wrenchM it from 

him, 
Collecting all my strength ; and in his heart, 
Stain'd to the hilt, I left it. 
O, my dear honoured master, if there is 
A being after this, I shall be yours 
In the next world ; your faithful slave again. 
This is to try. ^tabs hirMtlf. 

I will not say, farewell ; 
For you must follow me. \Die9. 

Oro. In life and death, 
The guardian of my honour ! Follow thee ! 
I should have gone before thee : then perhaps 
Thy fate had been prevented. 
Why, why, you gods ! why am I so accursM, 
That it must be a reason of your wrath ; 
A guilt, a crime sufficient to the fate 
Of any one, but to belong to me ? 
My friend has found it, and my wife will soon : 
My wife ! the very fear's too much for life : 
I can't support it. Where } Imoinda ! Oh ! 

[Going outy she meets him^ running into hi$ 
Arms, 
Thou bosom softness ! down of all my cares \ 
Thou art disordered, pale, and out of breath ! 
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If fate pursues thee, find a shelter here. 
What is it thou would tell me? 
Imo, Tis in vain to call him villain. 
Oro. Call him Governor : is it not so ? 
Imo. There's not another sure so great. 
Oro, Villain's the common" name of mankind 
here, 
But his most properly. What ! what of him ? 
I fear to be resolved, and must inquire. 
He had thee in his power? 
Imo, I blush to think it. 
Oro. Blush! to think what? 
Imo. That I was in his power. 
Oro. He could not use it ? 
Imo. What can't such men do ? 
Oro. But did he, durst he ? 
Imo. What he cou'd he dar'd. 
Oro, His own gods damn him then ! for ours have 
none, * 
No punishment for such unheard of crime. 

Imo. This monster, cunning in his flatteries, 
When he had weary'd all his useless arts, 
Leap'd out, fierce as a beast of prey, to seize me. 
I trembled, fear'd. 

Oro. I fear, and tremble now. 
What cou'd preserve thee ? what deliver thee ? 

Imo. That worthy man, you us'd to call your 

friend. 
Oro. Blandford. 

Imo. Came in, and sav'd me from his rage. 
Oro. He was a friend indeed, to rescue thee ! 
And, for his sake, I'll think it possible 
A christian may be yet an honest man, 

Imo. O, did you know what I have struggled 
through. 
To save me yours, sure you would promise m« 
Never to see me forc'd from you again. 

1 
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Oro. To promisQ thee! 01 do I need to promise? 
But there is now no farther use of words. 
Death is security for all our fears. 

[Shows Aboan's Bodi^ on the Hoar. 

Imo. Abpan! 

Oro, Mangled and torn, resol/d to give me time 
To fit myself for what I must expect, 
Groan'd out 9, warning to me, and expired. 

Imo. For what you must expect ? 

Oro, Would that were all ! 

Imo, What ! to be butchered thus 

Oro, Just as thou seest. 

Imo, By barbarous hands, to fall at last their prey ! 

Oro, I have run the race with honour, shall I 
now 
Lag, and be overtaken at the goal ? 

Imo, No. 

Oro, I must look back to thee. [Tenderly. 

Imo, You shall not need. 
I'm always present to your purpose ; say, 
Which way you would dispose me ? 

Oro, Have a care. 
Thou'rt on a precipice, and dost not see 
Whither that question leads thee. 
I cannot, as I would, dispose of thee ; 
And, as I ought, I dare not. Oh, Imoinda ! 

Imo, Alas ! that sigh ! Why do you tremble so ? 
Nay, then 'tis bad indeed, if you can weep. 

Oro, My heart runs over, if my gushing eyes 
Betray a weakness which they never knew, 
Believe, thou only, thou could'st cause these tears • 
The gods themselves conspire with faithless men 
To our destruction. 

Imo. HeaVn and earth our foes 1 ^ / 

If Heav'n could be appeas'd, these cruel men 
Are not to be entreated or believ'd ; 
O ! think on that, and be no more deceiv'd. 

G 2 
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Oro. But we were bom to suffer. 

Imo. Suffer both, 
Both die, and so prevent them. 

Oro, By thy death ! 
O ! let me hunt my travelled thoughts again ; 
Range the wide waste of desolate despair ; 
Start any hope. Alas ! I lose myself, 
^is pathless, dark, and barren all to me. 
Thou art my only guide, my light of life, 
And thou art leaving me : send out thy beams 
Upon the wing ; let them fly all around, 
Discover every way : is there a dawn, 
A glimmering of comfort ? The great god. 
That rises on the world, must shine on us. 

Imo, And see us set before him. 

Oro, Thou bespeak'st, 
And goest before me. 

Imo, So I would in love. 
In the dear unsuspected part of life. 
In death for love. Alas ! what hopes for me ? 
I was preserved but to acquit myself, 
To beg to die with you. 

Oro, Which is the way ? 

Imo, The God of Love is blind, and cannot find it. 
But quick, make haste, our enemies have eyes, 
To find us out, and show us the worst way 
Of parting : think on them. 

Oro. Why dost thou wake me ? 

Imo, O ! no more of love. 
For, if 1 listen to you, I shall quite 
Forget my dangers, and desire to live. 
I can't live yours. [Takes up ike Dagger, 

Oro, There all the stings of death 
Are shot into my heart — what shall I do? 

Imo, This dagger will instruct you. [Gives it him, 

Oro, Ha ! this dagger, 
LiJ[e fate, Appoints me to the horrid deed. 
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Imo, Strike, strike it home, and bravely save us 

both. 
Kere is no other safety. 

Oro. It must be 

ut first a dying kiss'^^ [Kisses her, 

bis last embrace [Endtraces her, 

nd now 

Imo, I'm ready. 
Oro, O ! where shall I strike h 
there the smallest grain of that lov'd body, 
hat is not dearer to me than my eyes, 
[y bosom'd heart, and all the life-blood there ? 
id me cut off these limbs, hew off these hands, 
ig out these eyes, tho' I would keep them last 
3 gaze upon thee : but to murder thee ! 
fie joy, and charm of every r&vish'd sense, 
[y wife ! forbid it. Nature. 
Imo, 'Tis your wife, 

'ho on her knees conjures you. O ! in time 
revent those mischiefs that are falling on us. 
ou may be hurry'd to a shameful death, 
nd I too dragg'd to the vile Governor ; 
ben I may cry aloud : when you are gone, 
here shall I find a friend again to save me ? 
Oro, It will be so. Thou unexampled virtue ! 
liy resolution has recovered mine : 
nd now prepare thee. 
Imo. Thus, with open arms, 
welcome you, and death. 

[Ife drops his Dagger as he looks on her^ and 
throws himself on the Ground, 
Oro, I cannot bear it. 
, let me dash against the rock of fate, 
ig up this earth, tear, tear her bowels out, 
) make a grave, deep as the centre down, 
> swallow wide, and bury us together, 
will not be. O ! then some p\ty*\tv^ ^o^ 

G 3 
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(If there be one a friend to innocence) 
Find yet a way to lay her beauties down 
Gently in death, and save me from her blood. 

Imo. O, rise; 'tis more than death to see you 
thus. 

I'll ease your love, and do the deed myself 

[She takes up the Dagger; he rises in hast Cy 
to take it from her» 
Oro, O ! hold ; I charge thee, hold* 
Imo. Tho', I must own. 
It would be nobler for us both from you. 

Oro. O ! for a whirlwind's wing to hurry us 
To yonder cliff, which frowns upon the flood : 
That in embraces lock'd we might plunge in, 
And perish thus in one another^s arms. 
Imo. Alas ! what is that I hear ? 
Oro. I see them coming. 
They shall not overtake us. This last kiss, 
And now farewell. 

Imo. Farewell ; farewell for ever. 
Oro. Ill turn my face away, and do it so. 
Now, are you ready ? 

Imo. Now. But do not grudge me 
The pleasure in my death of a last look ; 
Pray, look upon m o Now I'm satisfied. 
Oro. So fate must be by this. 

[Going to stab her^ he stops short ; she lays 
her Hand on his, in order to give the 
Blow. 
Imo. Nay, then I must assist you. 
Thus, thus tis finish'd, and I bless my fate, 

[Stabs herself. 
That, where I liv'd, I die in these lov'd arms. [Dies. 
Oro, She's gone« And now all's at an end with 
me, 
Soft, lay her down ; O, we will part no more. 

^'TftrcnDS himse^hy her. 
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But let me pay the tribute of my grief, 
A few sad tears to thy lov'd memory, 

And then I follow [Weeps over her. 

But I stay too long. [A Nqise again. 

The noise comes nearer. Hold ; before I go, 
There's something would be done. It shall be so. 
And then, Imoinda, Til come all to thee. [Rises. 

Enter Blandford and his Tarty y before the Gover- 
nor and his Parti/ ; Swords drawn on both Sides. 

G&v, You strive in vain to save him ; he shall die. 

Blan, Not while we can defend him with our 
lives. 

Gov, Where is he ? 

Oro. Here's the wretch, whom you would have. 
Put up your swords, and let not civil broils 
Engage you in the cursed cause of one. 
Who cannot live, and now entreats to die. 
This object will convince you. 

Blan. Tis his wife ! [They gather about the Body, 
Alas ! there was no other remedy. 

Gov, Who did the bloody deed ? 

Oro, The deed was mine : 
Bloody I know it is, and I expect 
Your laws should tell me so. Thus, self-condemn'd^ 
I do resign myself into your hands. 

The hands of justice But I hold the sword—* 

For you and for myself. 

[Stabs the Governor and himself^ then 
throws himself by Imoinda's Body, 

Oro, Tis as it should be now ; I have sent his 
ghost 
To be a witness of that happiness 
In the next world, which he deny'd us here. [Dies. 

Blan, I hope there is a place of happiness 
In the next world for such exalted Viilwe. 
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Pagan or unbeliever, yet he liv'd 
To all he knew : and, if he went astray. 
There's mercy still above to set him right. 
But christians, guided by the heavenly ray. 
Have no excuse if they mistake their way. 

[Exeunt, 
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REMARKS. 



This tragedy is a translation from Racine, a French 
poet of the highest celebrity, who lived in the reign of 
Lewis the Fourteenth ; and who, in the possessioa of 
wealth, and the enjoyment of fame, died of chagrin, 
occasioned by the king's displeasure at a memorial he 
addressed to his majesty, written with infinite elo- 
quence, upon the miseries of the people. 

Ambrose Philips, the translator of this favourite play, 
has been more successful than dramatic translators 
generally are. The French and the English stages differ 
so essentially, that every drama requires great altera- 
tion, before it can please a London audience, although 
it has previously charmed the audience of Paris. 

The gloomy mind of a British auditor demands a 
bolder and more varied species of theatrical amuse- 
ment, than the lively spirits of his neighbours ia 
France. The former has no attention, no curiosity, 
till roused by some powerful fable, intricate occur- 
rences, and all the interest which variety creates— 
whilst the latter will quietly sit, absorbed in their owq 
glowing fancy, to hear speeches after speeches, of long 
narration, nor wish to see any thing performed, s^ 
they are but told, that something has been 4olv&^ 

:^2 
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^ The Distressed Mother" partakes of the common 
quality of French dramas in this respect — much more 
is described to the audience than they see executed : but 
every recital is here in the highest degree interesting ; 
and the dignity of the persons introduced on the stage 
seems to forbid all violence of action, which might 
endanger their respective grandeur. 

The' mere falling on the knee, by Andromache, 
when she exclaims to her victor — 

" Behold how low you have reduc'd a queen !" 

is perhaps more a£fecting, more admirable, in the chap 
racter of a mother, haughty, like the Queen of the 
Trojans, than any event which could have occurred 
in the play, than any heroic deed which, either in 
grief or in rage, she could have performed. 

The love of Hermione for Pyrrhus, founded on 
ambition, is, again, as natural a representation of 
that love, which but too often governs the heart of 
woman, as could be given : and Orestes, doting with 
fondness, the more he finds she, whom he loves, loves 
another, is equally as true a picture of this well- 
known passion, as it rules over the heart of man. 

Frequently as this tragedy has been acted, and 
much as it has been approved by an English audience, 
it will still gain more favour with a reader than a 
dpectatoT* Imagination can give graces, charms, and 
majesty, to Hector^s widow, and all the royal na- 
tives of Troy and Greece, which their representatives 
cannot always so completely bestow; and, as the 
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work is chiefly narrative, reading answers the same 
purpbse as to listen. 

The attraction of this play, on its £rst appearance in 
England, was, by some critics, ascribed to the exertions 
of the translator's friends. Steele, who wished well 
to Philips, devoted a whole paper of his " Spectator** 
to the praise of the piece, even before it was acted ; 
and continued his encomiums afterwards, to the np 
small reputation of the English author. 

This Ambrose Philips was a gentleman well known 
for having a number of warm friends, and implacable 
enemies; and it is supposed that the imprudent eulo- 
giums of the one often did him as much injury, as 
the malicious animadversions of the other. The 
writers in " The Spectator" were, however, of too 
judicious a class to praise him into ridicule without 
iqtendii^g it ; and, no doubt, tliey aided the popularity 
of his play. 

But with all the reputation Mr. Philips acquired by 
^' The Distressed Mother,'' and two other tragedies, of 
which he was the original author, his name is better 
known to the world as a pastoral poet, than as a dra- 
matist. He is still more remembered as the pretended 
rival of Pope in his rural poetry ; and as a man whom 
Pope hated, even beyond his ordinary bounds of pet- 
tish spleen. 

The paper war, which Mr. Ambrose Philips held, 
through life, with his literary antagonists, did not, 
however, shorten his days ; for he survived every ef- 
fort of his enemies to make his existence burlheiv%<^^^> 
pU the age of «eventy-eight, — and d\^d va, Vl^5« 
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THE 



DISTRESSED MOTHER, 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 

The Palace o/Tyerhus. 

Orestes, Py lades, and Attendants. 

Ores, O Pylades ! what's life without a friend ! 
At sight of thee my gloomy soul cheers up. 
My hopes revive^ and gladness dawns within me. 
After an absence of six tedious moons. 
How could 1 hope to find my Pylades, 
My joy, my comfort, on this fatal shore ! 
Even in the court of Pyrrhus ! in these realms, 
These hated realms, so cross to all my wishes ! 
Oh, my brave friend ! may no blind stroke of fate 
Divide us more, and tear me from myself! 

PyL Oh, prince ! Oh, my Orestes ! Oh, my friend !— > 
Thus let me speak the welcome of my heart. 

[Eirdfradng. 
Since t have gain'd this unexpected meeting, 
Bless'd be the powers that ban^d nv^ ^%i'^ \!c> C3\«»cfe^ 
And kepi me here! ever since t\ke uc^w^v^ ^^n 
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When warring winds (Epiras fall in view) 
Sonder'd oar barks on the loud stormy main. 

Ore$. It was, indeed, a morning full of horror! 

Tyl. A thousand boding cares have rack'd my soul 
In your behalf. Often, with tears, I moum'd 
The fatal ills, to which your life's involv'd ; 
And.grudg'd you dangers which I could not share. 
I feared to what extremities the black despair, 
That pte/d upon your mind, might have betray'd you ; 
And lest the gods, in pity to your woes. 
Should hear your prayers, and take the life youloath'd. 
But now with joy I see you ! — The retinue, 
And numerous followers, that surround you here, 
Speak better fortunes, and a mind disposed 
To relish life. 

Ores, Alas, my friend ! who knows 

The destiny, to which I stand reserved ! 
come in search of an inhuman fair; 
And live or die, as she decrees my fate. 
Pjif/. You much surprise me, prince I — I thought 
you cur'd 
Of your unpity'd, unsuccessful, passion. 
AVhy, in Epirus, should you hope to find 
Hermione less cruel, than at Sparta ? * 
I thought her pride, and the disdainful manner 
In which she treated all your constant sufferings, 
• Had broke your fetters, and assured your freedom : 
Asham'd of your repulse, and slighted vows, 
You hated her ; you talked of her no more : 
Prince, you deceived me ! 
Ores, I deceiv*d myself. 
Do not upbraid the unhappy man, that loves thee. . 
Thou know'st I never hid my passion from thee : 
Thou saw'st it, in its birth, and in its progress; 
And when, at last, the hoary king, her father, 
Great Menelaus, gave away his daughter, 
Hh lovely daughter, to the happy Pyrrhus , 
Tb' avenger of his wrongs, thou savi'&t m gri«f, 
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My torture, my despair. 
Oh, Pylades! my heitrt has bled within me, 
To see thee, press'd with sorrows not thy own. 
Still wandering with me, like a banish'd man, 
Watchful, and anxious for thy wretched friend, 
To temper the wild transports of my mind, 
And save me from myself. 

Fyl. Why thus unkind ? 
Why will you envy me the pleasing task 
Of generous love, and sympathizing friendship ? 

Ores. Thou miracle of truth ! — But hear me on« 
When, in the midst of my disastrous fate, 
I thought how the divine Hermione, 
Deaf to my vows, regardless of my plaints, 
Gave up herself, and all her charms, to Pyrrhus ; , 
Thou may'st remember, 1 abhorred her name^ 
Strove to forget her, and repay her scorn. 
I made my friends, and even myself, believe 
My soul was freed. Alas ! 1 did not see. 
That all the malice of my heart was love. 
Triumphing thus, and yet a captive still. 
In Greece I landed, and in Greece I found 
The assembled princes all alarm'd w*ith fears. 
In which their common safety seem'd concern^* 
I joined them : for I hop'd that war and glory 
Might fill my mind, and take up all my thoughts; 
'And that my shattered soul, impaired with grief, 
Once more would re-assume its wonted vigour, 
And ev'ry idle passion quit my breast. 

FyL The thought was worthy Agamemnon's son. 

Ores. But see the strange perverseness of my starsi 
Which throws me on the rock I strove ^to shun ! 
The jealous chiefs, and all the states of Greece^ 
' With one united voice complain of Pyrrhus ; 
That now, forgetful of the promise giv'n, 
And mindless of his godlike father's fate, 
Astyanax he nurses in his couTt; 
AgtyuiMXpi^e young, BUTvivrng^o^ 
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Of ruin'd Troy ; Astyanax, descended 

From a long race of kings — great Hector's son. 

FyL A name still dreadful in the ears of Greece ! 
But, prince, you'll cease to wonder, why the child 
Lives thus protected in the court of Pyrrhus, 
When you shall hear, the bright Andromache, 
His lovely captive, charms him from his purpose: 
The mother's beauty guards the helpless son. 

Ores, Your tale confirms what I have heard ; and 
hence 
Spring all my hopes. Since my proud rival wooes 
Another partner to his throne and bed, 
Hermione may still be mine. Her father, 
The injurM Menelaus, thinks already 
His daughter slighted, and th' intended nuptials 
Too long delay'd. I heard his loud complaint^ 
With secret pleasure ; and was glad to find 
Th' ungrateful m^id neglected in her turn. 
And all my wrongs aveng'd in her disgrace. 

FyL Oh, may you keep your just resentments 
warm ! 

Ores. Resentments ! Oh, my friend, too soon I found 
They grew not out of hatred. I am betray'd : 
I practise on myself, and fondly plot 
My own undoing. Goaded on hy'love, 
I canvassed all the suffrages of Greece; 
And here I come, their sworn ambassador. 
To speak their jealousies, and claim this boy. 

FyL Pyrrhus will treat your embassy with scorn. 
Full of Achilles, his redoubted sire ; 
iPyrrhus is proud, impetuous, headstrong, fierce ; 
Made up of passions : will he then be sway'd, 
And give to death the son of her he loves? 

Ores, Oh, would he render up Hermione, 
And keep Astyanax, I should be bless'd ! 
He must ; he shall : Hermione is my life. 
My soul, my rapture ! — I'll no longer curb 
Tlie strong desire, that bucrieft me xo m^i^a^v 
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III give a loose to love ; Til bear her hence ; 

ril tear her from his arms ; I'll — O, ye gods ! 

Give me Hermione, or let roe die ! — 

But, tell me, Pylades, how stand my hopes ? 

Is Pyrrhus still enamoured with her charms? 

Or dost thou think he'll yield me up the prize, 

The dear, dear prize, which he has ravish'd from mt ? 

Py/. I dare not flatter your fend hopes so far: 
The king, indeed, cold to the Spartan princess, 
Turns all his passion to Andromache, 
Hector's afflicted widow. But in vain, 
With interwoven love and rage, he sues 
The charming captive, obstinately cruel. 
Oft he alarms her for her child, confin'd 
Apart ; and, when her tears begin to flow. 
As soon he stops them, and recalls his threats. 
Hermione a thousand times has seen 
His ill-requited vows return to her. 
And takes his indignation all for love. 
What can be gather'd from a man so various? 
He may, in the disorder of his soul, 
Wed her he hates, and punish her he loves. 

Ores. But tell me, how the wrong'd Hermione 
Brooks her slow nuptials, and dishonour'd charms f 

:P$/L Hermione would fain be thought to scorn 
Her wavering lover, and disdain his falsehood ; 
fiat, spite of all her pride and conscious beauty. 
She mourns in secret her neglected charms. 
And oft has made me privy to her tears ; 
Still threatens to be gone, yet still she stays, 
And sometimes sighs, and wishes for Orestes. 

Ore$, Ah, were those wishes from her heart, my 
friend, 
rd fly in transport [Flomish wiikm* 

Tyl. Hear!^-The king approaches 
To give you audience. Speak your embassy 
Without reserve : urge the demands of Qxtft^^v 
Aad, in the name of all her kWkim itii{aAX% 

3 
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That Hector^s son be given into your hands* 
Pyrrhus, instead of granting what they ask, 
To speed his love, and win the Trojan dame. 
Will make it merit to preserve hersoo. 
But, see : he comes ! 

Ores, Meanwhile, my Pylades, 
Go, and dispose Hermione to see 
Her lover, who is come thus far, to throw 
Himself, in all his sorrows, at her feet. 

[Emt Ptlades. 

Enter Pyrrhus, Phcehix, and Attendants^ 

Before I speak the message of the Greeks, 

Permit me, sir, to glory in the title 

Of their ambassador ; since I behold 

Troy's vanquisher, and great Achilles' son. 

Nor does the son rise short of such a father : 

If Hector fell by him, Troy fell by you* 

But what your father never would have done. 

You do. You cherish the remains of Troy ; 

And, by an ill-tim'd pity, keep alive 

The dying embers of a ten years' war» 

Have you so soon forgot the mighty Hector f 

The Greeks remember his high brandished sword, 

That fiU'd their state with widows and with orphans ; 

For which they call for vengeance on his son. 

Who knows what he may one day prove ? Who knovrs* 

But he may brave us in our ports, and, fiU'd 

With Hector's fury, set our fleets on blaze ? 

You may, yourself, live to repent your mercy« 

Ceutnply, then, with the Grecians' just demands; 

Satiate their vengeance, and preserve yourself. 

Pyr, The Greeks are for my safety more concernM 
Tluui I desire. I thought your kings were met 
On more important counsel. When I heard 
The name of their ambassador, I hop'd 
Some^lorious enterprize was taking birth* 
Is A^amemnoD'i 90U dispatched for this ^ 
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And do the Grecian chiefs, renown'd in war, 

A race of heroes, join in close debate, 

To plot an infant's death ? — What right has Greece 

To ask his life ? Must I, must I alone. 

Of all her sceptcr'd warriors, be deny'd 

To treat my captive as I please? Know, prince, 

When Troy lay smoking on the ground, and each 

Proud victor shar'd the harvest of the war, 

Andromache, and this, her son, were mine ; 

Were mine by lot. And who shall wrest them from 

me? 
Ulysses bore away old Priam's queen ; 
Cassandra. was your own great father's prize: 
Did I concern myself in what they won ? 
Did I send embassies to claim their captives,? 

Ores, But, sir, we fear for you, and for ourselves. 
Troy may again revive, and a new Hector 
Rise in Astyanax. Then think betimes 

Fyr, Let dastard souls be timorously wise : 
But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 
Far fancy'd ills, and dangers out of sight. 

Ores, Sir, call to mind the unrivalled strength of 
Troy, 
Her walls, her bulwarks, and her gates of brass ; 
Her kings, her heroes, and embattled armies ! 

Fyr, I call them all to mind ; and see them all 
Confus'd in dust ; all mix'd in one wide ruin ; 
All but a child, and he in bondage held. 
What vengeance can we fear from such a Troy 7 
If they have sworn to extinguish Hector's race, 
Why was their vow for twelve long months deferr'd F 
Why was he not in Priam's bosom slain ? 
He should have fall'n among the slaughter'd heaps, 
Whelm'd under Troy. His death had then been just, 
When age and infancy, alike in vain, 
Pleaded their weakness ; when the heat of conquest, 
And horrors of the fight, rouz'd all our rage, 

c 
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And blindly hurry'd us through scenes of death. 
My fury then was without bounds ; but now, 
My wrath appeas'd, must 1 be cruel still ? 
And, deaf to all the tender calls of pity, 
Like a cool murderer, bathe my hands in blood ? 
All infant's blood ? — No, prince — Go, bid the Greeks 
Mark out some other victim ; my revenge 
Has had its fill. What has escaped from Troy, 
Shall not be sav'd to perish in Epirus. 

Ores, I need not tell you, sir, A sty an ax 
Was doomed to death in Troy ; nor mention how 
The crafty mother sav'd her darling son. 
The Greeks do now but urge their former sentence : 
Nor is't the boy, but Hector they pursue ; 
The father draws their vengeance on the son — 
The father, who so oft in Grecian blood 
Has drench'd his sword — the father, whom the Greeks 
May seek e'en here — Prevent them, sir, in time. 

Pi/r. No I kt them come -, since I was born t» 
wage 
Eternal wars. Let them now turn the.r arms 
On him who conquer'd for them. Let them come, 
And in Epirus seek another Troy, 
^was thus they recompensed my godlike sire; 
Thus was Achilles thank'd. But, prince, remember. 
Their black ingratitude then cost them dear. 

Ores. Shall Greece, then, find a rebel son in Pyr- 
rhus? 

Pyr. Have I, then, conquer'd to depend on Greece f 

Ores, Wermionc will sway your soul to peace, 
And mediate 'twixt her fiather and yourself. 
Her beauty will enforce my embassy. 

Pyr, Hermione may have her charms, and I 
llffiy love her still, though not her father's slave. 
I may, in time, give proofs that I'm a lover, . 
JElut never must forget that I'm a king. 
Meanwhile, sir, you may see fair Helen's daughter; 
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I know how near in blood you stand ally'd* 

That done, you have my answer, prince. The Greeks, 

No doubt> escpect your quick return. 

[ExeuHt OaEsTEs oni/ Attendants. 

Phcsfk. Sir, do you send your rival to the princess? 

Pyr, 1 am told that he has lo/d her long. 

Fkaen, Ifso« 
Have you not cause to fear, the smother'd flame 
May kindle at her sight, and blaze anew ; 
And she be wrought to listen to his passion ? 

Pyr. Ay, let them, Pbcenix^ let them love their hll; 
Letchem go hence; let them depart together: 
Together let them sail for Sparta ; all my ports 
Are open to them both. Jbrom what constraint, 
V^hat irksome thoughts should I then be reliev'd ! 

Phom. But, sir 

Pyr, I shall, another time, good Phoenix, 
Unbosom to thee all my thoughts — For, see, 
Andromache appears. [Exeynt Pucenix and Cu arps^ 

Enter Andromache and Cephisa* 

May I, madam. 

Flatter my hopes so fax as to believe 

You come to seek me here i 

Andr, This way, sir, leads 
To those apartments, where you guard my son. 
Since you permit me once a day, to visit 
All I have left, of Hector and <jf Troy, 
I go to weep a few sad moments with him. 
I have not yet, to-day, embraced my child ; 
I have not held him in my widow'd arms. 

Pyr. Ah« madam ! should the threats of Greece 
prevail, 
You'll have occasion for your tears, indeed i 

Andr, Alas ! what threats i What can alarm tha 
Greeks ? 
There are no Trojans left. 

/^yr» Their bate to Hector 

Q % 
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Can never die : the terror of his name 

Still shakes their souls, and makes them dread his son. 

Jndr, A mighty honour for victorious Greece, 
To fear an infant, a poor, friendless child ! 
Who smiles in bondage, nor yet knows himself 
The son of Hector, and the slave of Pyrrhus. 

Pi/r, Weak as he is, the Greeks demand his life, 
And send no less than Agamemnon's son 
To fetch him hence. 

Jndr. And, sir, do you comply 
With such demands ? — ^Thk blow is aim'd at me. 
How should the child avenge his slaughtered sire ? 
But, cruel men ! they will not have him live 
To cheer my heavy heart, and ease my bonds. 
I promis'd to myself, in him, a son, 
In him, a friend, a husband, and a father. 
But I must suffer sorrow heap'd on sorrow. 
And still the fatal stroke must come from you. 

Pyr, Dry up those tears ; I must not see you weep ; 
And know, I have rejected their demands. 
The Greeks already threaten me with war; 
But, should they arm, as once they did, for Helen, 
And hide the A«|^atic with their fleets ; 
Should they prepare a second ten years' siege, , 
And lay my towers and palaces in dust ; 
I am determin'd to defend your son. 
And rather die myself, than give him up. ' 

But, madam, in the. midst of all these dangers, 
Will you refuse me a propitious smile ? 
Hated of Greece, and press'd on every side. 
Let me not, madam, while I fight your cause. 
Let me not combat with your cruelties. 
And count Andromache amongst my foes. 

Jndr. Consider, sir, how this will sound in Greece ! 
How can so great a soul betray such weakness ? 
Let not men say, so generous a design 
fVas but the iranspoTt of a heart in love. 
J^r. Your charms will justify mt lo \Jaft ^oM^ 
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Andr, How can Andromache, a captive queen, 
0*erwhelm'd with grief, a burden to herself, 
Harbour a thought of love ? Alas ! what charms 
Have these unhappy eyes, by you condemned 
To weep for ever ? — Talk of it no more.—— 
To reverence the misfortunes of a foe ; 
To succour the distressed ; to give the son 
To an afflicted mother ; to repel 
Confederate nations, leagued against his life; 
Unbrib'd by love, unterrify'd by threats, 
To pity, to protect him : these are cares, 
These are exploits, worthy Achilles' son. 

Fyr. Will your resentments, then, endure for ever? 
Must Pyrrhus never be forgiven ? — 'Tis true. 
My sword has often reek*d in Phrygian blood, 
And carry 'd havoc through your royal kindred ; 
But yoii, fair princess, amply have aveng'd 
Old Priam's vanquished house ; and all the woes 
^ 1 brought on them, fall short of wliat 1 suffer. 
We both have suffer'd in our turns, and now 
Our common foes shall teach us to unite. 

Andr, Where does the captive not behold a foe ? 

Pyr, Forget the term of hatred, and behold 
A friend in Pyrrhus. Give me but to hope, 
I'll free your son — I'll be a father to him ; 
Myself will teach him to avenge the Trojans* 
I'll go in person to chastise the Greeks, 
Both for your wrongs and mine. Inspir'd by you, 
What would I not atchieve ? Again shall Troy 
Rise from its ashes : this right arm shall fix 
Her seat of em*)ire, and your son shall reign. 
V Andr. Such dreams of greatness suit not my condi« 
tion : 
His hopes of empire perish'd with his father* 
No : thou imperial city, ancient Troy, 
Thou pride of Asia, founded by the gods ! 
Never, oh, nei^er, must wo hope to «ei& 
Those Mwarks rise, which Hector coxiVdi x«A. ^^s^^- 

c 3 
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Sir, all I wiBh for is some quiet exile. 
Where far from Greece remov'd, 
I may conceal my sod, and mourn my husband. 
Your love creates me envy. Oh, return, 
Return to your betroth'd Hermione! 

Fyr. Why do you mock me thus? you know, I 
cannot. 
You know my heart is yours — my soul hangs on you ; 
You take up every wish : my waking thoughts, 
And nightly dreams, are all employed on you. 
Tis true, Hermione was sent to share 
My throne and bed ; and would, with transport, hear 
The vows which you neglect. 

Andr, She has no Troy, 
No Hector to lament : she has not lost 
A husband by your conquests. Such a husband, 
(Tormenting thought !) whose death alone, has made 
Your sire imm6rtal I Pyrrhus and Achilles, 
Are both grown great by my calamities. 

Fyr. Madam, 'tis well ! — Tis very well ! I find 
Your will must beobey'd ; imperious captive, 
It shall. Henceforth, I blot you from my mind ; 
You teach me to forget your charms ; — to hate you : 
For know, inhuman beauty, I have lov'd 
Too well to treat you with indifference. 
Think well upon it; my disordered soul 
Wavers between th' extreme of love and rage ; 
I have been too tame ; I will awake to vengeance ! 
The son shall answer for the mother's scorn. 
The Greeks demand him, nor will I endanger 
My realms, to pleasure an ungrateful woman. 

Andr. Then he must die ! 
He has no succour left, beside 
His mother^s tears, and his own innocence. 

Fyr, Go, madam, visit this unhappy son ; 
The sight of him may bend your stubborn hearty 
And turn to softness your unjust disdain. 
/ shall once more expect your aiavveT. Oo *. 
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And think, while you embrace the captive boy, 
Think, that his life depends on your resolves. 

[Eteunt Pyrrhus and his At'^ekdamts.' 
Aridr, ril go ; and in the anguish of my heart, 
Weep o'er my child — If he must die, my life 
Is wrapped in his ; I shall not long survive. 
'Tis for his sake that I have suffe?d life, 
Groan'd in captivity, and outlived Hector, 
Yes, my Astyanax^ we'll go together ! 
Together, to the realms of night, we'll go ! 
ITicre to thy ravlsh'd eyes, thy sire 111 show, 
And point him out, among the shades below. [Exeunt. 



ACT THE SECOND. 



SCENE I. 

An Apartment in the Palace, 

Enter Hermione and Cleone. 

Her, Well, I'll be rul'd, Cleone — I will see him ; 
I have told Pylades that he may bring him ; 
But, trust me, were I left to my bwn thoughts, 
I should forbid him yet. 

Cleo, And why forbid him ? 
Is he not, madam, still the same Orestes ? 
Orestes, whose return you oft have wish'd ? 
The man^ whose sufferings you so la\.elKBi<esoL\fi.^> 
And often prm'd bis comtaacj an.d\oN«\ 
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Her, That love, that constancy, so ill requited, 
Upbraids me to myself. I blush, to think 
How I have us*d him, and would shun his presence. 
Wh^t will be my confusion, when he sees me 
Neglected and forsaken, like himself ! 
Will he not say, is this the scornful maid, 
The proud Hermione, that tyrannized 
In Sparta*s court, ^nd triumphed in her charms ^ 
Her insolence at last is well repaid. 
I cannot bear the thought ! 

Cleo, Vou wrong yourself 
With unbecoming fears. He knows too well, 
Your beauty, and your worth. Your lover comes 

not 
To offer insults, but repeat his vows. 
And breathe his ardent passion at your feet. 
But, madam, what's your royal father's will ? 
What orders do your letters bring from Sparta ? 

Her. His orders are, if Pyrrhus still delay 
The nuptials, and refuse to sacrifice 
This Trojan boy, I should with speed embark, 
And, with their embassy, return to Greece. 

Cko. What would you more? Orestes comes in 
time 
To save your honour. Pyrrhus cools apace : 
Prevent his falsehood, and forsake him first. 
I know you hate him, you have told me so. 

Her. Hate him I My injur'd honour bids me bate 
him. 
The ungrateful man ! the man, I lov'd so dearly ! 
The man, I doted on ! Oh, my Cleone ! 
How is it possible I should not hate him ? 

CUo. Then give him over, madam : Quit his courl^ 
*And, with Orestes 

Her. No ; I must have time 
To work }ip all my rage ! — To meditate 
A parting, full oi horror ! My revenge 
WW be but too much q^uicken'd by iHe XmUvc 
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Cleo. Do you then wait new insults, new aJBfronts f 
To draw you from your father ! Then to leave you ! 
In hb own court, to leave you, for a captive ! 
If Pyrrhus can provoke you, he has done it. 

Her. Why dost thou heighten my distress ? I fear 
To search out my own thoughts, and sound my heart. 
Be blind to what thou see'st ; Believe me cur'd ; 
Flatter ray weakness ; tell me I have conquered ; 
Think, that my injur'd soul is set against him ; 
And do thy best, to make me think so too. 

Cko. Why would you loiter here then ? 

Her, Let us fly ! 
Let us begone ! 1 leave him to his captive ; 
Let him go kneel, and supplicate his slave. 
Let us begone ! — But what, if he repent ? 
IVhat, if the perjur'd prince again submit. 
And sue for pardon ? What, if he renew 
His former vows ? — But, oh, the faithless man ! 
He slights me— drives me to extremities ! — However, 
I'll stay, Cleone, to perplex their loves ; 
111 stay, till, by an open breach of contract, 
I make him hateful to the Greeks. Already 
Their vengeance have I drawn upon the son ; 
The second embassy shall claim the mother : 
I will redouble all my griefs upon her. 

Cko. Ah, madam ! whither does your rage trans- 
port you ? 
Andromache, alas, is innocent ! 
A woman, plung'd in sorrow — dead to love ; 
And, when she thinks of Pyrrhus, 'tis with horror. 

Her. 'Would I had done so too ! But, alas ! 
I made no secret of my passion to him. 
Nor thought it dangerous to be sincere. 
My eyes, my tongue, my actions, spoke my heart. 

Cleo, Well might you speak without reserve, to one 
Enoag'd to you by solemn oaths and treaties. 
^er. His ardour, too, was an excuse to tci\x\ft\ 
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With other eyes, he saw me then. — Cleone, 
Thou ma/st remember, every thing conspir'd 
To favour him : my father's wrongs aveng'd ; 
The Greeks triumphant ; fleets of Trojan spoils; 
His mighty sire's, his own immortal fame ; 
His eager love — all, all conspir'd against me ! 
But I have done — Fll think no more of Pyrrhus. 
Orestes wants not merit, and he loves me. 
My gratitude, my honour, both plead for him; 
And, if I've power o'er my heart, 'lis his. 

Cleo, Madam, he comes. 

Her. Alas, I did not think 
He was so near ! I wish I might not see him* 

Enter Orestes. 

How am I to interpret, sir, this visit? 
Is it a compliment of form, or love? 

Ores. Madam, you know my weakness. 'Tis my 
fate 
To love, unpity'd; to desire to see you ; 
And still to swear each time may be the last. 
My passion breaks through my repeated oaths, 
And every time I visit you, Fmperjur'd, 
Even now, I find my wounds all bleed afresh ; 
I blosh to own it, but I know no cure, 
I call the gods to witness, I have try'd 
Whatever man could do, but try'd in vain, 
To wear you from my mind. Through stormy seas, 
And savage climes, in a whole year of absence, 
I courted dangers, and I long'd for death* 

Her, Why will you, thus, indulge the mournful 
tale? 
It ill becomes the ambassador of Greece, 
To talk of dying, and of love. Remember 
The kings you represent : shall their revenge 
£c disappointed by your ill-titn'd passipr^ ? 
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Discbarge your embassy — ^'tis not Orestes 
Tbe Greeks dtsire sbould die. 

Ores, Myetnbassy\ 
Is at an end : for Pyrrhus bas refus'd 
To give up Hector s son. Some bidden power 
Protects the boy. 

Her* Faithless, ungrateful man ! [Aside* 

Ores, I now prepare for Greece; but, ere I go, 
Would bear my final doom pronounc'd by you — 
What do I say ? — I do already hear it ; 
My doom is fix'd — I read it in your eyes. 

Her, Will you then still despair ? — be still suspi- 
cious? 
What have I done ? — wherein have I been criiel ? 
'Tis true, you find me in tbe court of Pyrrhus ; 
But 'twas my royal father sent me hither. 
And who can tell, but I have shared your griefs } 
Havel ne'er wept in secret? — never wish'd 
To see Orestes ? 

Ores. Wish'd to see Orestes ? 
O joy ! O ecstacy ! My soul's intranc'd ! 

charming princess ! O transcendant maid ) 
My utmost wish ! — ^Thus, thus let me express 
My boundless thanks ! I never was unhappy— 
Ami Orestes? 

Her, You are Orestes ; 
The same nnalter'd, generous, faithful lover; 
The prince, whom I esteem, whom I lament, 
And whom I fain would teach my heart to love. 

Ores, Ay, there it is ! I have but your esteemi 
While Pyrrhus has your heart. 

Her, Believe me, prince. 
Were you as Pyrrhus, I should hate you ! 

Ores, No ! 

1 should be bless*d — I should be lpv*d, as he is I 
Yet, all this while, I die by your disdain. 

While he neglects your charmsi and courts another. 
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Her. And who has told you, prince, that Tm neg- 
lected ? 
Has Pyrrhus said — Oh, I shall go distracted ! 
Has Pyrrhus told you so? or is it you 
Who think thus meanly of me ? — Sir, perhaps, 
All do not judge like you. 

Orts, Madam, go on — 
Insult me still ; I'm us'd to bear your scorn. 
■ Her, Why am I told how Pyrrhus loves or hates ? 
Go, go, and arm the Greeks against the rebel ; 
Let them lay waste his country, raze his towns. 
Destroy his fleets, his palaces — himself ! 
Go, go, and tell me then how much I love him ! 

Ores, To hasten his destruction, come yourself; 
And work your royal father to his ruin. 

Her. Meanwhile, he wed^ Andromache ! 

Ores, Ah, princess ! 
Whatis'tl hear? 

Her. What infamy for Greece, 
If he should wed a Phrygian, and a captive? 

Ores. Is this your hatred, madam ? — ^Tisin vain 
To hide your passion — every thing betrays it; 
Your looks, your speech, your anger, — nay, your si- 
lence ; 
Your love appears in all ; your secret flame 
Breaks out the more, the more you would conceal it. 

Her. Your jealousy perverts my meaning still. 
And wrests each circumstance to your disquiet ; 
My very hate is construed into fondness. 

Ores. Impute my (ears, if groundless, to my love. 

Her. Then hear me, sir — Obedience to a father 
First brought me hither ; and the same obedience 
Detains nie here, till Pyrrhus drive me hencei 
Or my offended father shall recall me. 
Tell this proud king, that Menalaus scorns 
To match his daughter with a foe of Greece : 
Bid him resign Astyanax, or me. 
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If be persists to guard the hostile boy, 

Herroione embarks with you for Sparta. [Exit, 

Ores, Then is Orestes bless'd ! My griefs are fled ! 
Fledy like a dream ! — unlook'd-for joy ! 
Never let love despair ; — The prize is mine ! 
Be smooth, ye seas, and ye propitious winds, 
Breathe from Epirus to the Spartan coasts ! 
I long to see the sails unfurFd — But see ! 
Pyrrhus approaches in a happy hour ! 

Enter Pyrrhus awrfPncENix. 

Pt/r. I was in pain to find you, prince. My warm 
Ungovem'd temper, would not let me weigh 
The importance of your embassy, and hear 
You argue for my good. — I was to blame. 
I since have pois*d your reasons, and 1 thank 
My good allies ; — their care deserves my thanks. 
You have convinced me, that the weal of Greece, 
My father's honour, and my own repose, 
Demand, that Hector's race should be destroy 'd. 
I shall deliver up Astyanax, 
And you yourself shall bear the victim hence. 

Ores. If you approve it, sir, and are content 
To spill the blood of a defenceless child, 
The offended Greeks, no doubt, will be appeas'd. 

Pj/r, Closer to strain the knot of our alliance, 
I have determined to espouse Hermione. 
You come in time to grace our nuptial rites: 
In you, the kings of Greece will all be present, 
And you have right to personate her father. 
As his ambassador, and brother's son. 
Go, prince, renew your visit ; tell Hermionci 
To-morrow, I receive her from your hands. 

Ores. [Aside.] Oh, change of fortune! Oh, undone 
Orestes! [Exit^ 

Pyr. Well, Phoenix ! Am I still a slave to love? 
What think'st thou now ? Am I myself a^tBint 

F4^. Tis as it should be ; lVi\s d\«C0Ncm ^^it\iNA % 
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Shows all the hero: now you are yourself — 
The son, the rival of the great Achilles ! 
Oteece will applaud youj and the world confess, 
Pyrrhus has conquer'd Troy a second time! 

Pyr, Ndy^ Phoenix, now I but begin to triumph ; 
I never was a conqueror till now ; 
Believe me, a whole host, a war of foes, 
May sooner be subdu'd, than love. Oh, Phoenix 1 
What ruin have I shunn'd! The Greeks, enrag'd, 
Hung o'er me lilce a gathering storm, and soon 
Had burst in thunder on my head : while I 
Abandoned duty, empire, honour, all, 
To please a thankless woman ! — One kind look 
Had quite undone me ! 

Phxn, Oh, my royal master! 
The gods, in favour to you, made her cruel. 

Pyr, Thou saw'st, with how much scorn- she treat* 
ed me! 
When I permitted her to see her son, 
I hop'd it might have work'd her to my wishes. 
I went to see the mournful interview, 
And found her bath'd in tears, and lost in passion ; 
Wild with distress, a thousand times, she calFd 
On Hector's name: and, when I spoke in comfort^ 
And promised my protection to her son, 
She kiss'd the boy, and calFd again on Hector : 
Does she then, think, that I preserve the boy. 
To sooth, and keep alive, her flame for Hector? 
Phxn. No doubt, she does, and thinks you favour'd 
in it ; 
But let her go, for an ungrateful wbman ! 

Pyr. I .know the thoughts of her proud, stubbora 
heart; 
Vain of her charms, and insolent in beauty, 
She mocks my rage ; and when it threatens loudest, 
Expects 'twill soon be hiimbled into love. 
But we shall change our parts, and she shall And 
/ csiu be deaf like her, arid i&le^\ m^ \x^a^t. 
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She is Hector's widow ; I, Achilles' son ! 
Pyrrhus is borD to hate Andromache. 

Fh€M. My royal master, talk of her no more ; 
I do not like this anger. Your Hermione 
Should now engross your thoughts. Tis time to see 

her; 
Tis time you should prepare the nuptial rites, 
And not rely upon a rival's care ; 
It may be dangerous. 

PffVp But, tell me, Phcenix, 
Post thou not think, the proud Andromache 
Will be enrag'd, when I shall wed the princess ? 

Pkoai, Why does Andromache still haunt your 
thoughts ? 
What is't to you, be she enrag'd, or pleas'd ? 
Let her name perish — think of her no more. 

Pyr, No, Phoenix ;— I have been too gentle with 
. her, 
I have check'd my wrath, and stifled my resentment : 
She knows not yet, to what degree I hate her. 
Let us return — I'll brave her to her face : 
I'll give my anger its free course against her. 
Thou shalt see, Ph(£nix, how I'll break her pride ! 

P^^/t. Oh, go not, sir! — ^There's ruin in her eyes ! 
You do not know your strength; 3'ou'll fall before 

her, 
Adore4ier beauty, and revive her scorn. 

Pyr, That were, indeed, a most unmanly weakness ! 
Thou dost not know me, Phcenix. 

Phom. Ah, my prince ! 
You are still struggling in the toils of love. 

Pj/r, Canst thou then think, I love this wopoan still f 
One, who repays my passion wjth disdain ! 
A stranger, captive, friendless and forlorn ; 
She and her darling son within my power ; 
Her life a forfeit to the Greeks : yet I 
Preserve her son— would take her to my throne v 

P 2 
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Would fight her battles, and avenge her wrongs ; 
And all this while she treats me as her foe ! 

Pkfgn. You have it in your power to be reveng'd. 

Pyr, Yes— and I'll show my power ! Til give her 
cause , 

Yo hate me ! her Astyanax shall die — 
What tears will then be shed ! How will |ihe then, 
In bitterness of heart, reproach my name ! 
Then, to complete her woes, will I espouse 
Hermione — ^'Twill stab her to (he heart ! 

Phan. Alas, you threaten like a lover still ! 

Pyr, Phoenix, excuse this struggle of my soul,; 
Tis the last effort of expiring love. 

Phcm. Then hasten, sir, to see the Spartan princess. 
And turn the bent of your desires on her; 

Pyr. Oh, 'tis a heavy task to conquer love, 
And wean the soul from her accustom^ fondness ! 
But, come — A long farewell to Hector's widow 1 
Tis with a secret pleasure I look back, 
And see the many dangers I have pass'd. 
The merchant, thus, in dreadful tempests toss'd, 
Thrown by the waves on some uniook'd-for coast. 
Oft turns, and sees, with a delighted eye. 
Midst rocks and shelves, the broken billows fly ; 
And, while the outrageous winds the deep deform, 
Smiles on the tumult, and enjoys the storm. [Exeunt. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



SCENE I. 



Another Apartment in the Palace^ 

Enter Pylades and Orestes. 

Py. For Heaven's sake, sir, compose your rufijecl 
mind, 
Vnd moderate your rage. 

Ores. No, Pylades ! 
rhis is no time for counsel. — } am deaf. 
Talk not of reason ! I have been too patient. 
Jie is not worth my care. — My soul grows desperate, 
ill bear her off, or perish in the attempt. 
^11 force her from his arms-;— By Heaven, I will ! 

PyL Well, 'tis agreed, my friend — We'll force her 
hence, 
ftut still consider — we are in Epirus. 
The court, the guards, Hermione herself, 
The very air we breathe, belongs to Pyrrhus. 
3ood gods ! what tempted you to seek her here ? 

Ores. Lost to myself, I knew not what I did — 
Vly purposes were wild. Perhaps, I came 
To menace Pyrrhus, and upbraid the woman. 

PyL This violence of temper may prove fatal. 

Ores. I must be more than man, to bear thes^ 
shocks, 
rhese outrages of fate, with temper, 
tie tells me that he weds Hermione, 
\nd will, to-morrow, take her from my hand ! 
\lf hand tiball sooner tear tbe tjiatk^^V^wtx. 
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FyL Your passion blinds you, sir ; he's not to blame. 
Could you but look into the soul of Pyrrhus, 
Perhaps you'll find it tortur'd, like your own. 
Take my advice— Think not to force her hence ; 
But fly yourself from her destructive charms. 
Her soul is link'd to Pyrrhus. 

Ores, Talk no more! 
I cannot bear the thought ! She must be mine ! 
Did Pyrrhus carry thunder in his hand, 
I'd stand the bolt, and challenge all his fury, 
Ere I resign Hermione — By force 
ril snatch her hence, and bear her to my ships ! 
Have we forgot her mother, Helen's rape ? 

FyL Will, then, Orestes turn a ravisher. 
And blot his embassy ? 

Ores. Oh, Py lades! 
My grief weighs heavy on me — ^'twill distract me ! 
Oh, leave me to myself ! — 
Mine be the danger, mine the enterprize. 
All I request of thee, is to return, 
And, in my place, convey Astyanax 
(As Pyrrhus has consented) into Greece. 
Go, Pylades. 

' Fyl, Lead on, my friend, lead on ! 
Let us bear off Hermione ! No toil. 

No danger, can deter a friend Lead on ! 

This very night we'll carry her on board. 

Ores, Thou art too good— I trespass on thy friend- 
ship : 
But, oh ! excuse a wretch, whom no man pities. 
Except thyself; one, just about to lose 
The treasure of his soul ! whom all mankind 
Conspire to hate, and one, who hates himself. 
When will my friendship be of use to thee ? 

Fyl The question is unkind. — But now, remember 
To keep your counsels close, and hide your thoughii ; 
Zet not Hermiooe suspect—^uo more 
Isoe her coming, air. 
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Ores, Away, my friend ; 
I am advis'd ; my all depends upon it. 

[Exit Ptlades. 

Enter Hermione and Cleone« 

Ores, Madam, your orders are obey'd ; I have seen 
' Pyrrhus, my rival ; and have gain'd him for you. 
The king resolves to wed you. 

Her, So I am told ; 
And, farther, I am inform'd, that you, Orestes, 
Are to dispose me for the intended marriage. 

Ores, And are you, madam, willing to comply ? 

Her, What can I do, alas ! my faith is promis'd : 
Can I refuse what is not mine to give ? 
A princess is not at her choice to love ; , 

All we have left us is a blind obedience: 
And yet you see how far I had comply'd. 
And made my duty yield to your entreaties. 

Ores, Ah, cruel maid ! you knew — but I have done. 
All have a right to please themselves in love. 
I blame you not. Tis true, I hop'd — but you 
Are mistress of your heart, and I'm content. 
nris fortune is my enemy, not you. 
But, madam, I shall spare you farther pain 
On this uneasy theme, and take my leave. [Exit, 

Her, Cleone, couldst thou think he'd be so calm ? 

Cleo. Madam, his silent grief sits heavy on him. 
He is to be pitied. His too eager love 
Has made him busy to his own destruction. 
His threats have wrought this change of mind in 
Pyrrhus. 

Her, Dost thou think Pyrrhus capable of fear? 
"Whom should the intrepid Pyrrhus fear? The Greeks? 
Did he not lead their harrass'd troops to conquest, 
When they despaired, when they retir'd from Troy, 
And sought for shelter in their b^irning fleets ? 
Koy Oh^ Cleone, he is above cot^sti^l \ 
He acts unforc'd ; and where he Y^ed«^\xe\^N^%« 
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Cleo. Oh, that Orestes had remain'd in Greece ! 
I fear to-morrow will prove fatal to hira. 

Her, Wilt thou discourse of nothing but Orestes? 

Pyrrhus is mine again ! Is mine for ever ! 

The bold, the brave, the godlike Pyrrhus ! 
On, my Cleone, 1 am wild with joy ! 

Cleo. Madam, conceal your joy — I see Andromache. 
She weeps, and comes to speak her sorrows to you. 

Her. I would indulge the gladness of my heart! 
Let us retire — Her grief is out of season. 

Enter Andromache and Cephisa. 

Andr, Ah, madam! whither, whither do you fly^ 
Where can your eyes behold a sight more pleasing 
TJian Hector's widow, suppliant and in tears ? 
I come not an alarm'd, a jealous foe, 
To envy you the heart your charms have won — 
The only man I sought to please, is gone; 
Kiird in my sight, by an inhuman hand. 
But, oh, I have a son ! — And you, one day. 
Will be no stranger to a mother's fondness : 
But Heaven forbid that you should ever know 
A mother's sorrow for an only son. 
Her joy, her bliss, her last surviving comfort ! 
When every hour she trembles for his life ! 
Your power o'er Pyrrhus may relieve my fears. 
Alas, what danger is there in a child, 
Sav'd from the wreck of a whole ruin'd empire ? 

' Let me go hide him in some desert isle: 

\ You may rely upon my tender care 
To keep him far from perils of ambition : 
All he can learn of me will be to weep ! 
. Her. Madam, 'lis easy to conceive your grief: 
But, it would ill become me to solicit 
In contradiction to my father's will : 
It' Pyrrhus, madam, must be wrought to pity. 
No woman does it better thau youreelf. 



i 
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If yoQ gain bira, I shall comply, of course. 

[Exeunt Hermiove and Cieoke. 

jinir. Didst thou not mind with what disdain she 
spoke? 
Youth and prosperity have made her vain ; 
She has not seen the fickle turns of life. 

Cepk. Madam, were I as you, Vd take her counsel; 
Yd speak my own distress : one look from you 
Will vanquish Pyrrhus, and confound the Greeks — 
See, where he comes Lay hold on this occasion* 

Enter Ptrrhus and Ph(ekix. 

Pyr. Where is the princess? — Did you not inform 
me, 
Hermione was here ? [To Phoehix. 

Fhan, I thought so, sir. 

Andr. Thou see'st what mighty power my eyes have 
on him ! [To Cephisa. 

Fyr, What says she, Phcenix ? 

Andr. I have no hope left ! 

Fhen. Let us begone — Hermione expects you. 

Ceph. What do you, madam ? break this sullen si- 
lence. 

Andr. My child's already promised ! — 

Ctph. But not given. 

Andr, No ! no ! my tears are vain ! — His doom 

is fix'd ! 

Fyr, See, if she deigns to cast one look upon us ! 
Proud woman! 

Andr. I provoke him by my presence. 
Let us retire. 

' Fyr, Come, let us satisfy 
The Greeks, and give them up this Phrygian boy. 

Andr, Ah, sir, recall those words — What have you 
said ! 
if you give up my son, oh, give up me ! — 
Youy who so many times have svionv ux^ irv«cv^i^v^'> 
Ob, Heaveui ! wiil you not look mtl^L ^\V^ otl'b^X 
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Is there no hope ? Is there no room for pardon ? 

Pyr, Phoenix will answer you — My word is past. 

Andr, You^ who would brave so many dangers for 
me — 

Fyr. I was your lover then — I now am free. 
To favour you, I might have spared his life ; 
But you would never vouchsafe to ask it of me. 
Now 'tis too late. 

Andr. Oh, sir, excuse 
The pride of r(»yal blood, that checks my soul, 
And knows not how to be importunate. 
You know, alas ! I was not born to kneel, 
To sue for pity, and to own a master. 

Fyr. No, in your heart you curse me ! you disdaia 
My generous flame, and scorn to be obliged ! 
But I shall leave you to your great resentments* 
Let us go, Phcenix, and appease the Greeks. 

Ceph. Oh, madam 

Andr, What can I do more ? The tyrant 
Sees my distraction, and insults my tears. 

\To Cephisa, 
«-^BehoId, how low you have reduced a queen 1 
These eyes h^ve seen my country laid in ashes, 
My kindred fall in war, my father slain. 
My husband dragg*d in his own blood, my son 
Condcmn'd to bondage, and myself a slave; 
Yer, in the midst of these unheard-of woes, 
Twas some relief to find myself your captive ; 
And that my son, deriv'd from ancient kings, 
Since he must serve, had Pyrrhus for his master. 
When Priam kneel'd, the great Achilles wept: 
I hop'd I should not find his son less noble : 
I thought the brave were still the more compass 

sionate. 
Oh, do not, sir, divide me from my child ! — 
If he must die* 
Pjfr. P6(Bi7ix, withdraw a while. [£rt/ Phcenix, 
JUise, madam — Yet you may preserve ^oux wm. . 
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I find) whenever I provoke your tears, 
I furnish you with arms against myself. 
I thought my hatred fix'd before I saw you* 
Oh, turn your eyes upon me, while I speak ! 
And see if you discover in my looks 
An angry judge, or an obdurate foe. 
Why will you force me to desert your cause ? 
In your son's name, I beg we may be friends. 
Let me en treat you to secure his life! 
Must I turn suppliant for him ? 
Think, oh think, 

Tis the last time — ^you both may yet be happy ! 
I know the ties I break, the foes I arm ; 
I wrong Hermione ; I send her hence. 
And with her diadem I bind your brows. 
Consider well, for 'tis of moment to you ! 
Chuse to be wretched, madam, or a queen* 
I leave you to your thoughts. When I return^ 
We'll to the temple — There you'll find your son ; 
And there be crown'd, or give him up for ever. [Exii, 
Cepk, I told you, madam, that in spite of Greece, 
You would o'er-rule the malice of your fortune. 
Andr, Alas, Cephisa, what have 1 obtain'd I 
Only a poor short respite for my son ! 

Ceph. You have enough appro v'd your faith to 
Hector; 
To be reluctant still would be a crime. 

Andr, How ! — wouldst thou give me Pyrrhus for a 

husband ? 
Ceph. Think you 'twill please the ghost of your dead 
husband, 
That you should sacrifice his son ? Consider, 
Pyrrhus once more invites you to a throne ; . 
Turns all his power against the foes of Troy ; 
Remembers not Achilles was his father ; 
Retracts his conquest, and forgets his hatred, 

Jndr. But how can I forget it I— \iOVf c«.tv V 
Forget my Hector, treated ^ith dWbououi\ 
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Depriv'd of funeral rites, and vilely draggM, 
A bloody corpse, about the walls of Troy ! 
Can I forget the good old king, his fJEUher, 
Slain in ray presence — at the altar slain I 
Which vainly, for protection, heembrac'd. 
Hast thou forgot that dreadful night, Cephisa, 
When a whole people fell ! Methinks, I see 
Pyrrhus enra^d, and, breathing vengeance, enter 
Amidst the glare of burning palaces : 
I see him hew his passage through my brothers. 
And, bath'd in blood, lay all my kindred waste! 
Think, in this scene of horror, what I suffered ! 
This is the courtship I receiv'd from Pyrrhus ; 
And this the husband thou wouldst give me ! — No, 
We both will perish first ! Til ne'er consent. 

Ceph. Since you resolve Astyanax shall die. 
Haste to the temple, bid your son farewell. 

Jndr. O Cephisa ! 
Thou hast awaken'd all the mother in me. 
How can I bid farewell to the dear child. 
The pledge, the image, of my much-lov'd lord ! 
But, Oh ! while I detiberate, he dies ! 
No, no, thou must not die, while I can save thee : 
Oh, let me find out Pyrrhus ! — Oh, Cephisa 1 
Do you go find him. 

Ceph. What must I say to him ? 

Andr, Tell him, I love my son to such excess — 
But, dost thou think, h^ means the child shall die ? 

Ceph* Madam, he'll soon be here— resolve on soroe^ 
thing. 

Andr, Well then, assure him 

Ceph. Madam, of your love f 

Andr, Alas, thou know'st that is not in my power ! 
Oh, my dead lord ! Oh, Pri/un's royal house ! 
Oh, my Astyanax I at what a price 
Thy mother buys thee ! — Let us go. 

C^h. But whither ? 
And what does your uBScttled Uewt resolve? 
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Andr, Come, my Cephisa, let us go together 
To the sad mionument, which I have rais'd . 
To Hector's shade ; where, in their sacred urn, 
The ashes of ray hero lie enclos'd* 
There let me weep, there summon to my aid. 
With pious rite, my Hector's awful shade; 
Let him be witness to my doubts, my fears ; 
My f^nizinig heart, my flowing tears : 
Oh, may he rise, in pity, from his tomb ! 
And fix his wretched son's uncertain doom. [Eatunt. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 



SCENE I. 



The Palace. 



Enter HERMiOKEand Cleone. 

Cleo. This unexpected silence, this reserve, 
This outward calm, this unsettled frame of mind, 
After such wrongs and insults, much surprise me! 
You, who before could not command your tage. 
When Pyrrhus looked but kindly on his captive; 
How can you bear, unmov'd, that he should wed her, 
And seat her on a throne, which you should fill ? 
Twere better, madam 

Her. Havejou call'd Orestes { 

s 
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Cko, Madam, I have — his love is too impatient 
Not to obey with speed the welcome summons. 
His love-sick heart o'erlooks his unkind usage : 
His ardour's still the same. — Madam, he's here i 

Enter Orestes. 

Ores* Ah, madam, is it true ? does then Orestes 
At length attend you by your own commands ? 
What can I do— 

Her* Orestes, do you love me ? 

Ores, What means that question, princess ? — Do I 
love you ? 
My oaths, my perjuries, my hopes, my fears, 
My farewell, my return — all speak my love. 

Her. Avenge my wrongs, and I'll believe them all. 

Ores. It shdl be done — My soul has catch'd th' 
alarm ; ' 
Well spirit up the Greeks — I'll lead them on : 
Your cause shall animate our fleets and armies. 
Let us return — ^let us not lose a moment, 
But urge the fate of this devoted land : 
Let us depart. 

Her. No, prince, let us stay here ! 
I will have vengeance here — I will not carry 
This load of infamy to Greece, nor trust 
The chance of war, to vindicate my wrongs* 
Ere I depart, I'll make Epirus mourn* 
If you avenge me, let it be this instant ; 
My rage brooks no dela;^ — haste to the temple, ' 
Haste, prince, and sacrifice him ! 

Ores. Whom? 

Her. Why, Pyrrhus. 

Ores. Pyrrhus ! Did you say, Pyrrhus f 

Her. You demur — 
Oh fly ! begone ! give me not time to think-^ 
TaJk not of laws— he trampleis on all laws — ' 
Let me not hear him justify d — «.^«i^\ 
4, 
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Ores. You cannot think Til justify my rival. 
Madam, your love has made him criminal. 
You shall have vengeance — ril have vengeance too : 
But let our hatred be profest and open. 
Let us alarm all Greece, denounce a war ; 
Let us attack him in his strength, and hunt him down 
By conquest — Should I turn base assassin, 
Twould sully all the kings I represent. 

Her. Have not I been dishonoured; set at nought; 
Expos'd to public scorn ? — And will you suffer 
The tyrant, who dares use me thus, to livef 
Know, prince, I hate him more than once I lov'd him% 
The gods alone can tell how once I lov'd him ; 
Yes, the false, perjur'd man, I once did love him ; 
And, spite of all his crimes and broken vows, 
If he should live, I may relapse — who knows 
But I to-morrow may forgive his wrongs f 

Ores. First let me tear him piece-meal— he shall 
die. — 
But, madam, give me leisure to contrive 
The place, the time, the manner of his death : 
Yet I'm a stranger in the court of Pyrrhus ; 
Scarce have I set my foot within Epirus, 
When you enjoin me to destroy the prince. 
It shall be done this very night 

Her. But now, 
This very hour, he weds Andromache I 
Begone, Orestes — kill the faithless tyrant ; 
My love shall recompence the glorious deed. 

Ores, Consider, madam—* — 

Her. You but mock my rage ! 
Think you to merit by your idle sighs, 
And not attest your love by one brave action f 
Go, with your boasted constancy ! and leave 
Hermione to execute her own revenge. 
I blush to think how my too easy faith 
Has twice been bafi9ed in one fiVioanfibAVoi^xX 

r2 
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Ore*. Hear me but speak !-^you know 111 die to 

serve ybu ! 
Her. ril go myself— ni stab him at the altar; 
Then drive the poniard, reeking with his blood, 
Through my own heart. 
Better to die with him, than live with you ! 
Ores. That were to make him blest, and me more 
wretched. 
Madam, he dies by me-— Have you a foe. 
And shall I let him live ? My rival too ! 
Ere yon meridian sun declines, he dies ; 
And ybu shall say, that I deserve your love. 
Her.; Go, prince;- strike home! and leave the rest 
to me ;— 
Let all your ships stand ready for our flight. 

[ExH Orestes. 
Cko. Madam, you'll perish in this bold attempt. 
. Her., Give me my. vengeance, I'm content to perish. 
Oh, would Orestes, when he gives the blow, 
Tell him he dies my victim ! 
Haste, my Cleone ! Haste, and tell him. 
My revenge is lost, if Pyrrhus knows not. 
That he dies by me ! 

Cleo. I ^hall obey your orders — But I see 
The king approach — Who could expect him here? 

Her. Fly ! O fly ! and bid Orestes 
Not to proceed a step before I see him. 

[Exii Cleone. 

Enter Ptrrhvs and Phobkix. 

Fyr. Madam,, I ought to shun an injur'd princess : 
Your distant looks reproach me : and I come 
Not to defend, but to avow, my guilt. 
Pyrrhus will ne'er approve his own injustice. 
Nor form excuses while his heart condemns bim. 
Discharge your anger on this perjur'd man ! 
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For I abhor my crime ! and should be pleas*^ 
To hear you speak your wrongs aloud : No terms, 
No bitterness of wrath, nor keen reproach, 
Will equal half the upbraidings of my heart. 

Her. I find, sir, you can be sincere: you scorn 
To act your crimes, like other men. 
A hero should be bold ; above all laws ; 
Be bravely false, and laugh at solemn ties. 
To be perfidious, shows a daring mind ! 
And you have nobly triumphed o'er a maid ! 
To court me — to reject me — to return — 
Then to forsake me for a Phrygian slave — 
To lay proud Troy in ashes — then to raise 
The son of Hector, and renounce the Greeks, 
Are actions worthy the great soul of Pyrrhus! 

Pyr. Madam, go on : give your resentment birth, 
And pour forth all your indignation on me. 
■- Her. Twould please your queen, should I upbraid 

your falsehood : 
I should o'erfiow with tears, and die with grief. 
And furnish out a tale to sooth her pride ; 
But, sir, I would not overcharge her joys. 
If you would charm Andromache, recount 
Your bloody battles, your exploits, your slaughters, 
Your great achievements in her father's palace. 
She needs must love the man, who fought so bravely. 
And in her sight slew half her royal kindred ! 

Pyr. With horror I look back on my past deeds ! 
I punishM Helen's wrongs too far.; I shed 
^00 much of blood. But, madam, Helen's daughter 
Should not object those ills the mother caus'd. 
However, I am pleas'd to find you hate me — 
I was too forward to accuse myself — 
The man, who ne'er was lov'd, can ne'er be false. 
Obedience to a father, brought you hither ; 
And I stood bound by promise to receive vqm* 
But our desires were different wa^« \TvcXm^% 
And you, lawn, were not ob\i|fd to \o^<& isi^* 

r3 



Her. Have I not lov'd you, then ! perfidious man ! 
For you I slighted all the Grecian princes ; 
Forsook my father's house ; conceal'd my wrongs, 
When most provok'd ; would not return to Sparta, 
In hopes that time might fix your wavering heart. 
I lov'd you when inconstant ; and even now, 
Inhuman king ! that you pronounce my deaths 
My heart still doubts, if I should love or hate you — 
But, Oh ! since you resolve to wed another. 
Defer your cruel purpose till to-morrow, 
That I may not be here to grace her triumph ! 
This is the last request, I e'er shall make you — 
See, if the barbarous prince vouchsafes an answer I 
Go, then, to the lov'd Phrygian; hence ! begone! 
And bear to her those vows, that once were mine : 
Go, in defiance to the avenging gods ! 
Begone ! the priest expects you at the altar — 
But, tyrant, have a care I come not thither; [Exit, 

Phasn. Sir, did you mind her threats? your life's in 
danger : 
There is no trifling with a woman's rage. 
The Greeks, that swarm about the court, all hate 

you; 
Will treat you as their country's enemy, 
And join in her revenge — Besides, Orestes 
Still loves her to distraction. — Sir, I beg — 

Pt/r. How, Phoenix, should I fear a woman's threats ? 
A nobler passion takes up all my thoughts : 
I must prepare to meet Andromache. 
Do thou place all my guards about her son: 
If he be safe, Pyrrhus is free from fear. [Exit* 

Phasn. Oh, Pyrrhus ! Oh, what pity 'tis, the gods, 
Who fiird thy soul with every kingly virtue. 
Should leave thee so expos'd to wild desires, 
That hurry thee beyond the bounds of reason ! 

[Fhurish. 
Bat see, the queen, 
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Magnificent in royal pride, appeals ! 

I must obey, and guard her son from danger. [Exit. 

' Enter Andromache and Cephisa. 

Cepk.. Madam, once more, you look and move a 
queen. 
Your sorrows are dispers*d,your charms revive, 
And every iaded benuty blooms anew. 

Andr, Yet all is not as I could wnb^ Cepfatsii^ 

Ceph. You see the king is watchful o'er your son; 
Decks him with princely robes — with guards sur- 
rounds him. 
Astyanax begins to reign alre&dy. 

Jlndt, Pyrrhus is noble minded ; and I fain 
Would live to thank him for Astyanax : 
Tis a vain thought. — However, since my child 
Has such a friend, I ought not to repine. 

Ceph. For Heaven's sake, madam^ let me know your 
griefs ! 
If you distrust my faith 

Andr. That were to wrong thee. 
Know, then, the secret purpose of my soul : 
Andromache will not be false to Pyrrhus, ^ 

Nor violate her sacred love to Hector. 
This hour Til meet the king; the holy priest 
Shall j<fiA us, and confirm our mutual vows* 
This will iijlbire^ father to my child : 
That dohe>^:^iftye ho farther use for life : 
This pointed dagger, this determined hand, 
Shall save my virtue, and conclude my woes. 

Ceph. Ob, never think that I will stay behind 
you! 
life is not worth my care, when you are gone. 

Jndr. I must compait into thy faithful hands 
All that is dear and precious to m^ ^o^V* 
Live, and supply my absence tonv^ OciAd^* 
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All that remains of Troy ; a future progeny 
Of heroes, and a distant line of kings. 
In him, is all intrusted to thy care. 

Cepk, Oh for a spirit, to support my grief! — 
Is there ought more, before you go for ever ? 

Andr. Oh, my Cephisa 1 my swoln heart is full ! 
I have a thousand farewells to my son 
But tears break in — Grief interrupts ray speech ! — 
My soul overflows in fondness ! — Let him know 
I dy'd to save him : 

Season his mind with early hints of glory ^ 
Make him acquainted with his ancestors ; 
Trace out their shining story in his thoughts ; 
Dwell on the exploits of his immortal father ; 
And, sometimes, let him hear his mother's name. 
He must be taught to stifle his resentments, 
And sacrifice his vengeance to his safety. 
Should he prove headstrong, rash, or unadvis'd, 
He then will frustrate all his mother's virtue, 
Provoke his fate, and I shall die in vain. 

[Flourish within* 
Hark, how the trumpet, with its sprightly notes. 
Proclaims th' appointed hour, and calls us hence ! 
Hector, I come, once more a queeu, to join thee ! 
Thus, the gay victim* with fresh garlands crown'd, 
Pleas'd with the sacred fife's enlivening sound, 
Through gazing crowds, in solemn state proceeds ; 
And, dress'd in fatal pomp, magnificently bleeds^ 
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ACT THE FIITH. 



SCENE I. 



The Palace. . 



Hermione alone. 

Her. What have I done ? Where am I ? Where is 
Pyrrhus ? 
Ye gods ! what mean these horrors ? — I'm undone ! 
My soul is on the rack i I cannot bear it ! 
Why do I wander, like some guilty ghost ? 
What brought me to this place? What keeps me here ? 
The court of Pyrrhus has no room for me ! 
Do I still doubt, if 1 should Jove, or hate him? 
Hard hearted man ! how unconcerned he left me ! 
Did he once sigh ? bestow one pitying look ? 
Once shed a tear ? or speak one soft, kind word ? 
Did he so much as feign one moment's sorrow, 
To calm my grief, and mitigate his falsehood? 
Why am I still thus anxious for his life? 
Why do I start at his impending fate? 
Shall he then live? Shall the base traitor lire. 
To laugh at my distress ? No, let him perish ! 
Be quick, Orestes !— Execute my orders! 
Oh, gods — my orders ! Oh, preposterous gbilt ! 
Was it for this, I left my father's coyrt? 
Have I then cross'd so many realiii^ «iid^'d&> 
To murder fyrrbus ? 
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Enter Cl^ove. 

Oh, Cleone, help me ! 

What have I done? — IsPyrrhusyet alive? 

What say'st thou ? — Answer me — Where is the king ? 

Cleo. Madam, I saw the cruel prince set forward. 
Triumphant in his looks, and full of joy. 
. Still as he walk'd, his ravish'd eyes were fix'd 
On the fair captive ; while through shouting crowds 
She pass'd along, with a dejected air. 
And seem'd to mourn her Hector to the last. 

Her. Insulting tyrant! I shall die with rage ! 

But say, Cleone, didst thou mark him well ? 
Was his brow smooth ? Say, did there not appear 
Some shade of grief — some little cloud of sorrow? 
Did he not stop ? Did he not once look back ? 
Didst thou approach him ? Was he not confounded? 
Did he not Oh, be quick, and tell me all ! 

Cleo. Madam, the tumult of his joy admits 
No thought but love. Unguarded, he march'd on, 
'Midst a promiscuous throng of friends and foes ; 
His cares all turn upon Astyanax, 
Whom he has lodg'd within the citadel. 
Defended by the strength of all his guards. 

Her, Enough ! — He dies ! — ^The traitor ! — Where's 
Orestes ? 

Cleo, He's in the temple, with his whole retinue. 

Her, Is he still resolute? Is he still dstermin'd ? 

Cleo. Madam, I fear 

Her. How ! Is Orestes false ? 
Does he betray me too ? 

Cleo. A thousand doubts 
Perplex his soul, and wound him with remorse; 
His virtue and his love prevail, by turns. 
He told me, Pyrrhus should not fall ignobly— 
Pyrrhus, the warlike son of great AchiU«tl 
I^e dreads the cejisure of the Grecian states;—- 
Of all mankind, and fears to stain Us ViiiyQOUC. 
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Her, Poor tim'rous wretch ! 
Am I bright Helen's daughter \ 
To vindicate her wrongs, all Greece conspired ; 
For her» confederate nations fought, and kings wer# 

slain ; 
Troy was overthrown, and a whole empire fell. 
My eyes want force to raise a lover's arm 
Against a tyrant, that has dai^d to wrong me ! 

C/eo. Madam, like Helen, trust your cause to 
Greece. 

Her. No ! I'll avenge myself — I'll to the temple! 
ni overturn the altar — stab the priest! 
ril hurl destruction, like a whirlwind, round me ! 
Stand off ! hold me not ! I am all distraction ! 
O Pyrrhus ! tyrant J traitor ! thou shalt bleed! 

Enter Orestes. 

OrtB. Madam, 'tis done — your orders are obey'd ; 
The tyrant lies expiring at the altar* 

Her, Is Pyrrhus slain ? 

Ores, £v'n now, he gasps in death. 
Our Greeks, all undistinguish'd in the crowd, 
Flock'd to the temple, and dispers'd themselves 
On every side the altar ; 1 was there ; 
Pyrrhus observ'd me with a haughty eye, 
And, proud to triumph over Greece, in me, 
From his own brows he took the diadem. 
And bound it on the temples of his captive. 
Receive, said he, my crown ; receive my faith ; 
Mine, and my people's sovereign, reign for ever ! — 
From this bless'd hour, a father lo your son, 
I'll scourge his foes — henceforward, he be styl'd 
The Trojan king. 

His subjects, with loud acclamations, shook 
The spacious dome : Our Greeks, enragVd, cry'd out 
Revenge! revenge! — broke through the thronging 

pness, 
Andrusb'd tumultuous, on Oa^ ^i^g^^t^^^^'^^%- 
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Pyrrhus, awhile, opposed their clashing swords, 
And dealt his fatal blows on «yery side 
With manly fierc^ne^; lill^^oppress'd by numbers. 
Streaming with blood,''aU o¥er*gash'd'with wounds, 
He reel'd, he groan'd, and at the altar fell. — 
Haste, madam, let tits fly! haste to oor* ships! 
They lie unmoor'd— Ouir frierids' attend us there. 

Her. What have they done !- • 
• Ore*. Madam, forgive their* rag&. 
I own your vengeance had been more complete, 
Hlul Pyrrhus fairn by me ; and had he known, 
Hermione chastis'd him by my arm. 

Her. Peace, monster, peace ! — Go, tell thy horrid 
tale 
To savages, and houl it out in deserts ! 
Oh, fell barbarian I 

What had he done ? What could provoke thy mad- 
ness, 
To assassinate so great, so brave a man ? 
Who set thee on ? 

Ores. Oh, grant me patience, Heaven ! 
With your own lips did you not curse the tyrant. 
Pronounce his death, and urge me to destroy him ? 

Her. Oh, gods I 
My heart, though full of rage, was free from malice; 
And all my anger was excess of love. 

Ores, Hear me but speak — Heaven knows, against 
my will 

Her. What had your rash, officious Greeks, dire 
bloodhounds ! 
To do with my revenge? 
You saw the struggles of my soul ; you heard me 

rave 

Are these the fruits of your detested love ? 
Avaunt! hegone ! 

Aitfi leave me in Epirus. — I renowice 
■^y friends, my country, Greece, atid «\\ iftM^AtA-, 
But chiefly I renounce thee I moTOtesT, \\i«fcV VJEiW*, 
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Ores. Am I awake? .where am I? Soft, my soul; 
Be not too rash.— Was that Hermione? 
Why should her anger thunder against me? 
Was not this blood shed all by her command? — 
I am, indeed 9 a most outrageous monster ! 
A ^ruffian, murderer, a base assassin ! 
And all to please a false, ungrateful woman. 
Henceforward, let the laws of nature cease ; 
And, let the pale, that seyers right and wrong, 
Things sacred and profane, he broken down ; 
Gods in their temples, kings upon their thrones. 
Are not in safety while Orestes lives. 
Oh, never more shall my torn mind be heal'd, 
Nor taste the gentle comforts of repose ! 
A dreadful band of gloomy cares surround me, 
And lay strong siege to my distracted soul I 

Enter Pylades, Mended hy Greeks. 

TyL Haste, prince ! let us begone ! 'tis death to 
stay. 
Andromache reigns queen : she gives the alarm, 
And vows revenge upon the foes of Pyrrhus. 
The people arm, and muster in the streets : 
Our Greeks will not be able long to guard 
The palace gates, and to secure our flight. 
We must be speedy, sir. 

Ores, You may depart. 
My friends — Hermione and I remain. 
Her cruelty has quite undone me ! 

PyL Alas, unhappy princess! she's no more! 

Ores. Hermione no more ! — Oh, all ye powers I 

Fyl, Full of disorder, wildness in her looks, 
With hands expanded, and dishevelled hair, 
Breathless and pale, with shrieks she sought thf 

temple; 
In the mid-way, she met the corps of Pyrrhus \ 
She startled ^t the sight; ihen, %\\iS vivOckVoittvA^ 
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GazM frightful ! Waken'd from the dire amaze. 
She rais'd her eyes to Heaven, with such a look 
As spoke her sorrows, and reproach^ the gods ; 
Then plungjd a poniard deep within her breast. 
And fell on Pyrrhus, grasping him in death. 

Ores. I thank you, gods ! — I never could expect 
To be so wretched! — You have been industrious 
To finish your decrees; to make Orestes 
A dreadful instance of your power to punish ; 
I'm singled out to bear the wrath of Heaven. 

PyL You hazard your retreat by these delays. 
The guards will soon beset us. Your complaints ■ 
Are vain, and may be fatal. 

Ores. True, my friend : 
And therefore 'twas, I thank'd the bounteous gods. 
My fate*s accomplish'd — I shall die content. / 

Oh, bear me hence— Blow winds ! 

PyL Let us begone. 

Ores. The murder 'd lovers wait me — Hark ! they 
call ! 
Nay, if your blood still reeks, I'll mingle mine : 
One tomb will hold us all. 

PyL Alas ! I fear 
His raving will return with his misfortunes. 

Ores. I am dizzy ! — ^Clouds ! — Quite lost in utter 
darkness ! 
Guide me, some friendly pilot, through the storm. 
I shiver! Oh, I freeze ! — So — Light returns; 
'TIS the grey dawn — See, Pylades ! behold !— 
I am encompass'd with a sea of blood ! — 
Thie crimson billows ! — Oh ! my brain's on fire ! 

Pyl. How is it, sir? — Repose yourself on me. 

Ores, Pyrrhus, stand off! — What wouldst thou ?— 
How he glares ! 
What envious hand has clos'd thy wounds ? — Have at 
thee. 
It u Hcrmione thzi strikes— Coufoftioixl 
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She catches Pyrrhus in her arms. — Oh, save me ! 
How tefrible she looks ! — She knits her brow ; 
She frowns me dead ! She frights me into madness I 
Where am I? — Who are youT 

FyL Alas, poor prince ! 

Ores, This is most kind, my Pylades — Oh, why, 
Why was I born to give thee endless trouble ? 
: FyL All will go well — He settles into reason. 

Ores, Who talks of reason ? Better to have none, 
Thian not enough. — Run, some one, tell my Greeks, 
1 will not have them touch the king — Now — now ! 
I blaze again ! — See there — Look where they come ! 
A shoal of furies ! — How they swarm about me \ , 
My terror ! — Hide me! — Oh, their snaky locks ! 

Hark, how they hiss! See, see their flaming 

brands ! 
Now they let drive at me ! — How they grin, 
And shake their iron whips ! — My ears ! what yel- 
ling! 

And see, Hermione !— she sets them on 

Thrust not your scorpions thus into my bosom ! 
Oh ! — I am stung to death I — Dispatch me soon ! 
There — take. my heart, Hermione! — Take it out ! 
Disjoint me ! — kill me ! — Oh, my tortur'd soul ! 

FyL Assist me, friends, to bear him off. [Exeunt, 

Enter Phcenix, Mended by Guards. 

Fhcsn. All, all are fled ! — Orestes is not here ! — 
Triumphant villains ! — 
The ambassador's escape 
Declares his guilt. — Most bloody embassy ! 
Most unexampled deeds !; — Where, where, ye gods, 
Is majesty secure, if, in your temples, 
You give it no protection I — See, the queen ! 

[A Flourish ofl^rumf^U^ 
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Enter Andromache and Cephisa, with 

Attekdamts. 

Andr. Yes, ye inhuman Greeks! the time will 
come, 
When you shall dearly pay your bloody deeds ! 
How should the Trojans hope for mercy from you, ■ 
When thus you turn your impious rage on Pyrrhus ; 
PyrrhuB, the bravest man in all your league ; 
Tlie man, whose single valour made you triumph ! 

[A dead March behind. 
Is my child there ?— - 

Ceph, It is the corpse of Pyrrhus ; 
The weeping soldiers bear him on their shields. 

Andr. Ill-fated prince ! too negligent of life. 
And too unwary of the faithless Greeks ! 
Cut off, e'en in the prime of life ; thy triumphs new, 
And all thy glories in full blossom round thee ! 
The very Trojans would bewail thy fate. 

Ceph. Alas, then, will your sorrows never end ? 

Andr. Oh, never, never ! — While I live, my tears 
Will never cease ; for I was bom to grieve. — 
Give present orders for the fun'ral pomp : 

[To PfiCENIX. 

Let him be roVd in all his regal state ; 
Place round him every shining mark of honour ; 
And let the pile, that consecrates his ashes, 
Rise like his fame, and blaze above the clouds. 

[Exit Phcenix — A Flourish of Trtanpets. 
Ceph, The sound proclaims th' arrival of the prince. 
Andr, With open arms I'll meet him ! — Oh, Ce- 
phisa ! 
A springing joy, mix'd with a soft concern, 
A pleasure, which no language can express, 
An ecstacy, that mothers only feel. 
Plays round my hearty and brightens up my sorrow, 
Like gleams of sunshine in a \o\«'iui^«VLY« 
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Though plung'd inills^ and exercisM in care. 

Yet never let the noble mind despair. 

When press'd by dangers, and beset with foes, 

The gods their timely succour interpose ; 

And, when our virtue sinks, o'erwhelm'd with grief. 

By unforeseen expedients bring relief. 

lExeunt onrnes* 
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REMARKS. 



This tragedy, by Voltaire, was translated, aai 
brought on the English stage, by Aaron Hill — a man^ 
whose various enterprises should be a caution to ad* 
venturers ; for, in the boundless range of his attempts, 
he was never once completely successful. 

Mr. Hill was born in London, l684, and was, by 
descent, the legal heir of an estate in Wiltshire, of 
2000/. a year. But the indiscretions of his father 
made this fortune, on his death, of no value to the 
son ; and he was left, in childhood, dependent on hk 
grandmother. 

At the age of fourteen, Aaron had passed through 
Westminster School, and now gave evidence of that 
spirit of enterprise, which never forsook him during 
life. His near relation. Lord Paget, was, at this 
time, ambassador from England at the Ottoman 
court, and the youth resolved to set out, unprotected 
and alone, for Constantinople, to pay him a visit. He 
had never seen Lord Paget, yet that nobleman received 
him kindly, and conceived a favourable opinion of his 
talents, from this juvenile exploit. 

That Mr. Hill possessed mental endQ^RtQL«C)^^^^'c^ 
very common kind, is cettBau*, Wt\»^'^««»»^*^'^'^*^'^ 
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been so restless to display them, and so blind to thdr 
just appreciation, that, in his haste to do good, he 
often did ill, and never endeavoured to make a for^ 
tune that he did not lose one. 

Not content with the high gratification of having be- 
held Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, and other famed coun- 
tries, during his stay abroad, — on his return to Eng- 
land he had the hardihood, young as he was, to write 
liis travels ; and this puerile book made all he had 
seen of less use to his reputation, than if he had staid 
at home and seen nothing. 

He . now became a dramatic writer, and, with a 
mediocrity of success, joined to some interest with' 
persons in power, he was made the manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and of the Opera Theatre in the Hay 
Market. But these situations were both relinquished 
in the course of a few months, on account of some> 
misunderstanding with the Lord Chamberlain ;y^^d 
Mr. Hill immediately directed his attention to the 
jdaking sweet oil from the beech nut, which should 
preclude the necessity of any such distillation from 
the olive. 

His ingenuity here embroiled him. in disputes with' 
his associates in the concern; and, after the loss of time, 
content, and much money, — ^he turned his thoughts to 
an epic poem. 

His biographer has, however, declared, that his 

poetry was but the mere ofispring of hours relaxed 

from drier studies,, and that he soon recalled his 

wandering fancy from the muses, and produced a 

ifjapt upon the art of war — anotiiei \x^otv^^\CAx\tA9.ce« 
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Again he wrote a poem — -it was called **" The 
Northern Star/' and recorded the heroic actions of 
the Czar Peter the Great, Several years afterwards, 
he received a gold medal from the Empress Catha- 
rine for his reward, and with it the promise of some 
papers, from which he was to write the Memoirs of 
the deceased Czar; — but the death of the Czarina 
deprived him of this honour. 

Soon after the above disappointment, Mr. Hill con- 
tracted with the York Buildings Company, concern- 
ing woods of vast extent in Scotland, which were t6 
be converted into timber for the uses of the navy ; 
and great and various were his exertions on this occa- 
sion, llie difficulties he encountered in conveying 
these trees down the Hver Spey were numerous beyond 
conception ; he had the sagacity, however, to sur- 
ipunt them all, except the last; and that one de- 
stroyed the whole undertaking. 

The want of a large sum of ready money was 
now the sole obstacle to his design of establishing 
a plantation upon an extensive territory in the south 
of Carolina, where he had purchased a grant from 
the Lords Proprietors ; — and death deprived him of 
all the advantages he was about to reap, from having 
contrived to make pot-ash in England, equal to that 
which is brought, at much expense, from Russia. 

Voltaire and Pope accomplished that notoriety for 
Aaron Hill, which all his own industry could never 
have done so effectually without them. The first 
has sent him down to posterity as his translator — the 
second as one of bis dunces. 
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** Zara" was first performed in the year 1735, and is 
memorable, as well as for its own merits, for having 
first introduced Mrs. Gibber on the stage; who, 
though extremely young, had every talent of an 
actress so matured, that, in her whole life to come, 
there was no charm, no grace, to be improved, — all 
those which she possessed were so near perfection. 

Mr. Hill, who is said to have been as excellent a 
judge of the abilities requisite for a peiformer as 
if he had practised the profession, received abun- 
dant praise for having encouraged Mrs. Gibber's at- 
tempt of this part; for having instructed Y^er in it, and 
even foretold her extraordinary success: — but, as if np 
one event of this man's life should do him perfect cre- 
dit, he encouraged, instructed, and predicted also in 
favour of the young gentleman who made his appear- 
ance that night in Osman, and whose total failure in 
the part, rendered all Mr,. Hill's prescience at least 
doubtful. 

It is impossible to read this play without being de- 
lighted, or to see it without being weary. Love is 
seldom the passion, or religion the subject, which 
pleases greatly on the stage — the one is hard for the 
actors to describe, the other is difficult for the audi- 
tors to reflect upon. 

The English critic accuses this play of being 
filled with bigotry — but surely it is a pleasure to ob- 
serve, that the author was no bigot. Divest him of 
the pernicious character attached to Voltaire, change 
but his well known opinions in regard to Christianity, 
Mad suppose ^^ Zara*^ the work of a reli^ous mani-r- 
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it becomes instantly a production of most virtuous 
tendency. — It is surprising how the author, with his 
hatred to fanatics, could have the forbearance hero to 
describe them with such good hearts, accompanied by 
such weak understandings ! Remarkable instances of 
human imperfection only, but no traits of intentional 
guilt, blemish the characters of this drama. They 
are all amiable, and yet all are in an error. 

It is objected by some commentators, that, in liberal 
notions, Voltaire has decidedly bestowed the supei?- 
ority upon the unbeliever Osman. The christians are 
certainly made the most intolerant ; but, surely, in 
that, the author meant no disgrace to them ; for the 
French nation, at the period this play was written, 
esteemed the persecution of infidels and heretics as a 
holy employment^ in which relaxation had been it 
crime. 
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• DRAMATIS PERSONJE. 

OsMAN Master Betty. 

LusiGNAN Mr. Murray. 

Chatilloh Mr. Chapman. 

Nerestan Mr. C. Kemble. 

Orasmin Mr. Claremont, 

Melidor Mr. Jeferies. 

Zara Miss Smith. 

Selima Mrs. Humphries. 



ZARA. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE I. 

An Apartment in the Seraglio* 

Enter Zara and Sblima. 

SeL It moves my wonder, young and beauteous 
Zara, 
Whence these new sentiments inspire your heart ! 
Your peace of mind increases with your charms ; 
Tears now no longer shade your eyes' soft lustre : 
You meditate no more those happy climes, 
To which Nerestan will return to guide you. 

Zara, Since after two long years he not returns, 
Tis plafh his promise stretch'd beyond his power. 
I own 

I once admired the unprofitable zeal, 
But now it charms no longer. — 

Set. What if yet, 
He, faithful, should return, and hold his vow ; 
Would you not, then 

Zara. No matter — ^Time is past, 
And every thing is chang^d<*— * 

SeL But, whence comes this I 
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Zarai Go— 'twere too much to tell thee Zara's fate : 
The sultan's secrets, all, are sacred here : 
But my fond heart delights to mix with thine. 
Some three months past, when thou, and other slayes. 
Were forc'd to quit fair Jordan^s flow'ry bank ; 
H^v'n, to cut short the anguish of my days, 
Rais'd me to comfort by a powerful hand : 
This mighty Osman ! 

Sd. What of him ? 

Zara. This sultan, 
This conqueror of the christians, loves 

Sel, Whom ? 

Zara. Zara! 

Thou blushest, and, I guess, thy thoughts accuse me : 

But, know me better — ^'twas unjust suspicion. 

All emperor as he is, I cannot stoop 

To honours, that bring shame and baseness with them : 

He offers marriage ; and its rites now wait 

To crown me empress of this eastern world. 

Sel. Your virtue and your charms deserve it all : 
My heart is not surprised, but struck to hear it. 
If to be empress can complete your happiness, 
I rank myself, with joy, among your slaves. 

Zara» Be still my equal — and enjoy my blessings ; 
For, thou partaking, they will bless me more. 

SeU Alas ! but Heaven ! will it permit this mar- 
riage? 
Will not this grandeur, falsely calFd a bliss, ^ 
Plant bitterness, and root it in your heart ? 
Have you forgot you are of christian blood ? 

Zara, Ah me ! What hast thou said? Why would'st 
thou thus 
Recall my wav'ring thoughts? How know I, what, 
Or whence I am ? Heaven kept it hid in darkness. 
Concealed me from myself, and from my blood. 

Sel, Nerestan, who was bom a christian, here, 
Asserts, that you, like him, had christian parents; 



Besides — that cross, which, from your infant years. 
Has been preserved, was found upon your bosom, 
As if designed by Heaven, a pledge of faith 
Pue to the God, you purpose to forsake ! 

Zara, This cross, as often as it meets my eye. 
Strikes through my heart a kind of awful fear ! 
I honour, from my soul, the christian laws. 
Those laws, which, softening nature by humanity. 
Melt nations into brotherhood ;— no doubt 
Christians are happy; and 'tis just to love them. 
Sel, Why have you, then, declared yourself theic 
foe? 
Why will you join your hand with this proud Osman's, 
Who owes his triumph to the christians' ruin? 
. Zara. Ah ! — Who could slight the offer of hi« 

heart ? 
Nay— for I mean to tell thee all my weakness. 
Perhaps I had, ere now, profess'd thy faith, 
But Osman lov'd me — and I've lost it all : — 
I think on none but Osman — my pleas'd heart, 
Fill'd with the blessing to be lov'd by him. 
Wants room for other happiness. Place thou 
Before thy eyes his merit and his fame, 
His youth, yet blooming but in manhood's dawn ; 
How many conquer'd kings have swell'd his pow'r ! 
Think, too, how lovely ! how his brow becomes 
This wreath of early glories !— Oh, my friend ! 
I talk not of a sceptre, which he gives me : 
No — to be charm'd with that, were thanks too liumble! 
Offensive tribute, and too poor for love! 
Twas Osman won my heart, not Osman's crown : 
I love not in him aught besides himself. 
Thou think'st, perhaps, that these are starts of pas- 
sion ; 
3ut» had the will of Heav'n less bent to bless him, 
Doom'd Osman t9 my chains, and me to iSll 
The throne that Qlfsan ^it^QH — ^^^^v^^.Hd'fisNsdBi^.- 
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Catch and consume my wishes, but I would — 
To raise me to myself, descend to him « 

Set, Hark ! the wish'd music sounds — ^Tis he— Ji# 
comes — [Exit Selima-. 



A grand March 

Belter OsMAN, reading a Paper ^ which he delroers t^- 
Orasmin ; xoith Attendants. 

Osm» Wait my return — or, should there be a cause- 
That may require my presence, do not fear 
To enter ; ever mindful, that my own 

[Exit Orasmin, SfC* 
Follows my people's happiness. — At length,' 
Cares have released my heart — to love and Zara. 

Zara, Twas not in cruel absence, to deprive mt 
Of your imperial image-— every where 
You reign triumphant : memory supplies 
Reflection with your power ; and you, like Heaven, 
Are always present — and are always gracious. 

Osm. The sultans, my great ancestors, bequeath'd 
Their empire to me, but their taste they gave not; 
Their laws, their lives, their loves, delight not me : 
I know our prophet smiles on am'rous wishes, 
And opens a wide field to vast desire; 
I know, that at my will I might possess ; 
That, wasting tenderness in wild profusion, 
I might look down to my surrounded feet, 
And bless contending beauties. I might speak. 
Serenely slothful, from within my palace. 
And bid my pleasure be my people's law. 
But, sweet as softness is, its end is cruel ; 
I can look round, and count a hundred kings, 
Unconquer'd by themselves, and slaves to others : 
Hence was Jerusalem to christians lost ; 
Bence from the distant Euxine to die ^\\^, 
S 
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The trumpet's voice has wak'd the world to war ; 
Yet, amidst arms and death, thy power has reach'd me; 
For thou disdain'st, like me, a languid love ; 
Glory and Zara join — and charm together. 

Zara, I hear at once, with blushes and with joy, 
This passion, so unlike your country's customs. 

Osm. Passion, like mine, disdains my country's 
customs ; 
I know to love you, Zara, with esteem ; 
To trust your virtue, and to court your soul. 
Nobly confiding, I unveil my heart, 
And dare inform you, that, 'tis all your own. 
My ioys must all be yours ; only my cares 
Shall lie conceal'd within, and reach not Zara. 

Zara. How low, how wretched, was the lot of Zara! 
Too poor, with aught but thanks, to pay such bles- 
sings! 

Osm. Not so — I love — and would be lov'd again ; 
Let me confess it, I possess a soul. 
That what it wishes, wishes ardently. 
I should believe you hated, had you power 
To love with moderation : 'tis my aim. 
In every thing, to reach supreme perfection. 
If, with an equal flame, I touch your heart, 
Marriage attends your smile — But know, 'twill maks 
Me wretched, if it makes not Zara happy. 

Zara, Ah, sir! if such a heart as gen'rous Osm^n's 
Can, from my will, submit to take its bliss^ 
What mortal ever was decreed so happy! 
Pardon the pride, with which I own my joy ; 
Thus wholly to possess the man I love! 
To know, and to confess his will my fate ! 
To be the happy work of bis dear hands! 
Tobe— 

Enter Orasmik. 

Osm. Already intettuip\eA\ \?\wiX\ 
Who i— Whence} 
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Oras. This moment, sir, there is arrived 
That christian slave, viho, licensed on his faith, 
Went hence to France — and, now returned, prays au- 
dience. 
Own. Admit him — What ? — Why comes he not ? 
Oras, He waits without. No christian dares ap- 
proach 
This place, long sacred to the sultan's privacies. 
Osm. Go — bring him with thee — monarchs, like 
the sun. 
Shine but in vain, unwarming, if unseen; 
With forms and reverence, let the great approach us ; 
Not the unhappy ;— every place alike, 
Gives the distressed a privilege to enter. — 

I think with horror on these dreadful maxims, 
Which harden kings, insensibly, to tyrants. 

Enter Orasmin tvith Nerestan. 

Ner. Imperial sultan ! honour'd, even by foes! 
See me retum'd, regardful of my vow. 
And punctual to discharge a christian's duty. 
I bring the ransom of the captive Zara, 
Fair Selima, the partner of her fortune, 
And of ten christian captives, prisoners here. 
You prbmis'd, sultan, if I should return. 
To grant their rated liberty: — Behold, 
I am retum'd, and they are yours no more. 
1 would have stretch'd my purpose to myself. 
But fortune has deny'd it; — my poor all 
Suffic'd no further, and a noble poverty 
Is now my sole possession. — I redeem 
The promis'd christians ; for I taught them hope : 
But, for myself, I come again your slave. 
To wait the fuller hand of future charity. 

Osm. Christian! I must confiss, thy courage charma 
me; 
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• 

But let thy pride be taught, it treads too high, 

When it presumes to climb above my mercy. 

Go ransomless thyself, and carry back 

Their unaccepted ransoms, join'd with gifts. 

Fit to reward thy purpose ; instead of ten. 

Demand a hundred christians; they are thine: 

Take them, and bid them teach their haughty country. 

They left some virtue among Saracens. — 

Be Lusignan excepted — He, 

Who boasts the blood of kings, and dares lay claim 

To my Jerusalem — that claim, his guilt ! 

Such is the law of states ; had 1 been vanquished. 

Thus had he said of me. I mourn his lot, 

Who must in fetters, lost to daylight, pine. 

And sigh away old age in grief and pain. 

For Zara — but to name her as a captive, 

Were to dishonour language ; — she's a prize 

Above thy purchase : — all the christian realms, 

With all their kings to guide them, would unite 

In vain, to force her from me — Go, retire — 

Ner. For Zara's ransom, with her own consent, 
I had your royal word. For Lusignan — 

Unhappy, poor, old man 

Osm. Was I not heard ? 
Have I not told thee, christian, all my will ? 
What if I prais'd thee !— This presumptuous virtue. 
Compelling my esteem, provokes my pride : 
Begone — and, when to-morrow's sun shall rise 
On my dominions, be not found — too near me. 

[Exit Nerestan. 
Osm. Zara, retire a moment — 
Assume, throughout my palace, sovereign empire. 
While I give orders, to prepare the pomp 
That waits to crown thee mistress of my throne. 

[Leads her outy and returns. 
Orasmio ! didst thou mark th' im|^eriQu& sW^\ 
What could he meaul— Vv^«v^^— ^xA^^^'^^'^^^ 
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Tum'd and look'd back at Zara ! — Didst thou mark it f 
Oras. Alas, my sovereign master! let not jealousy 

Strike high enough to reach your noble heart. 
Ostn. Jealousy, saidst thou i I disdain it : — no I 

Distrust is poor ; and a misplac'd suspicion 

Invites and justifies the falsehood feai^d. 

Yet, as I love with warmth — so, I could hate! 

6ut Zara is above disguise and art : 

My love is stronger, nobler, than my power. 

Jealous ! — I was not jealous ! — if I was, 

I am not — no— my heart — but, let us drown 

Remembrance of the word : 

My heart is fill'd with a diviner flame. — 

Go, and prepare for the approaching nuptials ; 

Zara to careful empire joins delight ; 

I must allot one hour to thoughts of state. 

Then, all the smiling day is love and Zara's. 

[Exit Orasmik, 

Monarchs, by forms of pompous misery press'd, 

In proud, unsocial, misery unbless'd. 

Would, but for love's soft influence, curse their 
throne, 

And among crowded millions live alone. l^^^] 
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ACT THE SECOND, 



SCENE T. 

Another Apartment, 

Nerestan and Chatillon. 

Chat. Matchless Nerestan ! generous and great ! 
You, who have broke the chains of hopeless slaves ! 
You, christian saviour! by a Saviour sent? 
Appear, be known, enjoy your due delight ; 
The grateful weepers wait to clasp your knees, 
They throng to kiss the happy hand that sav'd them : 
Indulge the kind impatience of their eyes, 
And, at their head, command their hearts for ever. 

JVer. Illustrious Chatillon ! this praise overwhelms 
me; 
What have I done beyond a christian's duty ? 
Beyond what you would, in my place, have done? 

Chat. True — it is eve/y honest christian's duty ; 
Nay, 'tis the blessings of such minds as ours. 
For others' good, to sacrifice our own — 
Yet, happy they, to whom Heav'n grants the power. 
To execute, like you, that duty's call ! 
For us — the relics of abandon'd war, 
Forgot in France, and, in Jerusalem, 
Left to grow old in fetters. — Osman's father 
Consign'd us to the gloom of a damp dungeon, 
Where, but for you, we must have groan'd out life. 
And native France have bless'd our eyes no more* 

Ner. The will of graooxx^ ^<ew**\v,^^^^^s»^^^'**' 
man, 
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Inspir'd me for your sakes — But, with our joy, 

Flows, mix'd, a bitter sadness — I had hop'd 

To save from their perversion, a young beauty. 

Who, in her infant innocence, with mc, 

Was made a slave by cruel Noradin ; 

When, sprinkling Syria with the blood of christians^ 

Csesarea's walls saw Lusignan surprised. 

And the proud crescent rise in bloody triumph. 

From this seraglio, having young escaped. 

Fate, three years since, restored me to my chains; 

Then, sent to Paris on my plighted faith, 

I flatter'd my fond hope with vain resolves. 

To guide the lovely Zara to that court ; 

But Osman will detain her — ^yet, not Osman, 

Zara herself forgets she is a christian. 

And loves the tyrant sultan! — Let that pass; 

I mourn a disappointment still more cruel ; 

The prop of all our christian hope is lost ! 

Chat. Dispose me at your will — I am your own. 
Ner. Oh, sir, great Lusignan, so long their captive. 
That last of an heroic race of kings ! 
That warrior, whose past fame has fiU'd the world, 
Osman refuses to my sighs for ever ! 

Chat, Nay, then we have been all redeemed in vain ; 
t^erish that soldier, who would quit his chains, 
And leave this noble chief behind in fetters. 
Alas, you know him not as I have known him ; 
Thank Heav'n, that plac'd your birth so far removed 
From those detested days of blood and woe. 
But I, less happy, was condemned to see 
Thy walls, Jerusalem, beat down, 
And our last king, oppressed with age and arms, 
Murder'd, and bleeding o'er his murdcr'd sons ! 
Then, Lusignan, sole remnant of his race, 
Ralljang our fated few amidst the flames. 
Fearless, beneath the crush of falling towers, 
T/fe einqu*roT8 and the conquered, groans and death I 
Dreadful — and^ ivaviog in his hand h\s svotd^ 
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Red with the blood of infidels, cry'd out, 

" This way, ye faithful christians ! follow me." 

Ner. How full of glory was that brave retreat ! 

Chat. Twas Heav'n, no doubt, that sav'd and led 
him on; 
Pointed his path, and march'd our guardian guide: 
We reach'd Caesarea — there the general voice 
Chose Lusignan, thenceforth to give us laws ; 
Alas ! 'twas vain — Csesarea could not stand 
When Sion's self was fallen ! — we were betrayM ; 
And Lusignan condemn^, to length of life. 
In chains, in damps, and darkness, and despair: 
Yet great, amidst his miseries, he look'd, 
As if he could not feel his fate himself. 
But as it reach'd his followers. And shall we, 
For whom our gen'rous leader suffered this. 
Be vilely safe, and dare be blessed without him? 

Ner, Oh ! I should hate the liberty he shared not ! 
I knew too well the miseries you describe. 
For 1 was born amidst them. Chains and death, 
Caesarea lost, and Saracens triumphant. 
Were the first objects which my eyes e'er look'd on. 
Hurry*d, an infant, among other infants, 
Snatch'd from the bosoms of their bleeding mothers, 
A temple sav'd us, till the slaughter ceas'd ; 
Then were we sent to this ill-fated city, 
Here, in the palace of our former kings, 
To learn, from Saracens, their hated faith. 

And be completely wretched. Zara, too, 

Shar'd this captivity ; we both grew up 
So near each other, that a tender friendship 
Endear'd her to my wishes : My fond heart — 
Pardon its weakness, bleeds to see her lost, 
And, for a barb'rous tyrant, quit her God ! 

Chat. Such is the Saracens' too fatal policy ! 
Watchful seducers still of infant weakness : 
Happy that you so youi\%e&c«j^'^^cvt\k»sw^^\ 
But let us think Ma^ woV\\i\%Xax^Vv«w^^'^S 
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Loving the sultan, and by him belov'd. 
For Lusignan procure some softer sentence? 
The wise and just, with innocence, may draw 
Their own advantage from the guilt of others. 

Ner, What prospect of success from an apostate ? 
On whom I cannot look without disdain ; 
And who will read her shame upon my brow. 
The hardest trial of a generous mind 
Is, to court favours from a hand it scorns. 

Chat, Think it is Lusignan we seek to serve. 

Ner. Well — it shall be attempted — Hark ! who's 
this? 
Are my eyes false ; or is it really she ? ' 

Enter Zara. 

Zara, Start not, my worthy friend ! I come to seek 
you; 
The sultan has permitted it; 
It pleas'd your pity, shall I say, your friendship? 
Or rather, shall I call it generous charity? 
To form that noble purpose, to redeem 
Distressful Zara — ^you procured my ransom. 
And with a greatness that out-soard a crown, 
RetTirn'd, yourself a slave, to give me freedom ; 
But Heav'n has cast our fate for different climes: 
Here, in Jerusalem, I fix for ever ; 
Yet, among all the shine that marks my fortune, 
I shall with frequent tears remember yours ; 
Your goodness will for ever sooth my heart, 
And keep your image still a dweller there : 
Warm'd by your great example to protect 
That faith, that lifts humanity so high, 
ni be a mother to distressful christians. 
Ner, How ! — You protect the christians! you, who 
can 
Abjure their saving truth, and coldly see 
Great Lusignan, the\r chief, die slow m cWVk&I 
Jfara, To bring him freedom you \)eVio\d me\icx^\ 
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You will this moment meet bis eyes in joy* 

Chat, Shall 1 then live to bless thai happy hour ? 
Zara. See where they bring the good old chief, 
grown dim 

With age, by pain and sorrows hasten'd on ! 

Enter Lusignan, led in hy two Guards. 

1m8» Where am I ? From the dungeon's depth, what 
voice 
Has caird me to revisit long-lost day ? 
Am I with christians?— I am weak — forgive me, 
And guide my trembling steps. Fm full of years ; 
My miseries have worn me more than age. 
Am I in truth at liberty ? [Seating himself. 

Chat. You are ; 
And every christian's grief takes end with yours. 

Lus, O, light] O, dearer far than light, that voice I 
Chatillon, is it. you ? my fellow martyr ! 
And shall our wretchedness, indeed, have end ^ 
In what place are we now ? — my feeble eyes, 
Disus'd'to daylight, long in vain to find you. 

Chat. This was the palace of your royal fathers r 
'Tis now the son of Noradin's seraglio. 

Zara. The master of this place — the mighty Osman, 
Distinguishes, and loves to cherbh virtue. 
This generous Frenchman, yet a stranger to you, 
Drawn from his native soil, from peace and rest. 
Brought the vow'd ransoms of ten christian slaves, 
Himself contented to remain a captive : 
But Osman, charm'd by greatness like his own, 
To equal what he lov'd, has giv'n him you. 

Lus. So gen'rous France inspires her social sons ! 
They have been ever dear and useful to me- — 

Would I were nearer to him Noble sir, 

[Nerestak appronche^: 
How have I merited, that you for me 
Should pass such dislatilse«k&,\o\i.fvTi^\Sifc>^'6»a«^=i^'* 
And hazard your ovrn «aie\.^ iox xdl'^ ^^^^"^ , ^a^xi^cv*^ 



I wore the chains of slavery from my birth ; 
Till quitting the proud crescent for the court 
Where warlike L^wis reigns, beneath his eye 
I learnt the trade of arms ; 

Your sight, unhappy prince, would charm his eye ; 
That best and greatest monarch will behold 
With grief and joy these venerable wounds, 
And print embraces where your fetters bound you. 
All Paris will revere the cross's martyr. 

Lus, Alas ! in times long past, IVe seen its glory : 
When Philip the victorious liv'd, I fought 
Abreast with Montmorency and Melun, 
D'Estaing, De Neile, and the far-famous Courcy ; — 
Names which were then the praise and dread of war;- 
But what have I to do at Paris now ? 
I stand upon the brink of the cold grave ; 
That way my journey lies — to find, I hope. 
The King of Kings, and ask the recompense 
For all my woes, long suffer'd for his sak e 
You gen'rous witnesses of my last hour, 
While I yet live, assist my humble prayers, 
And join the resignation of my soul. 
Nerestan ! Chatillon ! — and you, fair mourner ! 
Whose tears do honour to an old man's sorrows ! 
Pity a father, the unhappiest sure 
That ever felt the hand of angry Heaven ! 
My eyes, though dying, still can furnish tears ; 
Half my long life they fiow'd, and still will flow ! 
A daughter and three sons, my heart's proud hopet^ 
Were all torn from me in their tend'rest years — 
My friend Chatillon knows, and can remember — 

Chat, Would I were able to forget your woe. 

Lus. Thou wert a prisoner with me in^Caesarea, 
And there beheldst my wife and two dear sons 
Perish in the flames. 

Chat, A captive, and in fetters, 
I could not help them, 
■lass. I know thou couldst not — 
OA, 'twas a dreadful scene ! tkeae e^esV>e\iA^^^— - 
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Husband and father^ helpless I beheld it*— * 

Deny'd the mournful privilege to die ! 

Oh; my poor children ! whom I now deplore ; 

If ye are saints in heaven, as sure ye are, 

Look with an eye of pity on that brother. 

That sister whom you left ! — If I have yet, 

Or son or daughter : — for in early chains. 

Far from their lost and unassisting father, 

I heard that they were sent, with numbers more, 

To this seraglio ; hence to be dispersed 

In nameless remnants o'er the east, and spread 

Our christian miseries round a faithless world. 

Chat. Twas true, — for, in the horrors of that day, 
I snatch^ your infant daughter from her cradle; 
When, from my bleeding arms, fierce Saracens 
I'orc'd the lost innocent, who smiling lay, 
And pointed, playful, at the swarthy spoilers! 
With her, your youngest, then your only son, 
Whose little life had reach'd the fourth sad year, 
And just giv'n sense to feel his own misfortunes^ 
Was order'd to this city. 

Ner, I, too, hither, 
Just at that fatal age, from lost Cassarea, 
Came in that cloud of undistinguished christians. — 

Lw*. You! — came you thence ? — Alas ! who knows 
but you 
Might heretofore have seen my two poor children. 

[Looking up. 
Hah, Madam ! that small ornament you wear, 
Its form a stranger to this country's fashion, 
How long has it been yours ? 

Zara, From my first birth, sir— 
Ah, what ! you seem surprised ? — why should this 
move you ? 

Lus. Would you confide it to my trembling hands ? 

Zara. To what new wonders am I now reserved ^ 
Oh, sir ! what mean yoa \ 

Zw. Providence aad^«aN^u\ 
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Oh failing eyes, deceive ye not my hope ? 
Can this be possible ? — Yes, Yes — 'tis she ; 
This little cross-^: — I know it, by sure marks! 
Oh, take me, Heav'n ! While I can die with joy 

Zara, Oh, do not, sir, distract me! — rising thoughts. 
And hopes, and fears, o'erwhelm me ! 

Lu8. Tell me yet. 
Has it remained for ever in your hands 
What — both brought captives from Csesarea hither f 

Zara. Both, both — 

litis. Their voice ! their looks ! 
The living images of their dear mother ! 

God ! who seest my tears, and know'st my thoughts^ 
Do not forsake me at this dawn of hope — 
Strengthen my heart, too feeble for this joy. 
Madam ! Nerestan ! — Help me, Chatillon ! [Bising. 
Nerestan, hast thou on thy breast a scar. 

Which, ere Caesarea fell, from a fierce hand, 
Surprising us by night, my child received ? 

Ner. Bless'd hand! — I bear it, — sir, the mark is 
there ! 

Las, Merciful Heaven! 

Zara. \Kneel%ng!\ My father ! — Oh \ — 

Lus. Oh, my children ! 

Lus, My son ! my daughter ! lost in embracingyou. 

1 would now die, lest this should prove a dream. 
Im8» Again I find you — dear in wretchedness : 

Oh, my brave son — and thou, my nameless daughter ; 

Now dissipate all doubt, remove all J read : 

Has Heaven, that gives me back my children — giv'n 

them. 
Such as I lost them ? — Come they christians to me t 
One weeps— and one declines a conscious eye ! 
Your silence speaks — too well I understand it! 
Zara. I cannot, sir, deceive you — Osman's laws 

Were mine — and Osman is not christian. 

Zus, Her words are thunder bursting on my head; 
Wi^'tnot for thee, my son^ I now ft\iou\4 d\^ \ 



Full sixty years I fought the christians' cp.use. 

Saw their doom'd temple fall, their power destroy'd : 

Twenty, a captive, in a dungeon's depth, 

Yet never for myself my tears sought Heaven ; 

All for my children rose my fruitless prayers : 

Yet what avails a father's wretched joy ? 

I have a daughter gain'd,and Heav'n an enemy ! 

Oh, my misguided daughter, lose not thy faith ! 

Reclaim thy birthright — think upon the blood 

Of twenty christian kings, that fills thy veins ; 

What would thy mother feel, to see thee thus ! 

She and thy murder'd brothers ! — think they call thee ! 

Think that thou seest them stretch their bloody arms, 

And weep, to win thee from their murd'rer^s bosom. • 

£v'n in the place where thou betray^st thy God, 

Hed/d, my child, to save thee. — ^Tum thy eyes 

And see ; for thou art near his sacred sepulchre f 

Thou canst not move a step, but where he trod ! 

Thou tremblest — Oh ! admit me to thy soul ! 

Kill not thy aged, thy afflicted, father ! 

Take not, thus soon, again, the life thou gav'st him; 

Shame not thy mother — nor renounce thy God. 

Tis past — Repentance dawns in thy sweet eyes ; 

I see bright truth descending to thy heart. 

And now, my long lost child is found forever. 

Zara. Oh, my father ! 
Dear author of my life, inform me, teach me. 
What shoxild my duty do ? 

Lus. By one short word. 
To dry up all my tears, and make life welcome, 
Say, thou art a christian. 

Zara. Sir, I am a christian. 

Lus. Receive her, gracious Heaven ! and bless her, 
for it! 

Enter Orasmiv. 

» 

Oras. Madam, tVie auU^iw o^^c^ ^ TOft v» \s^^^s<^\ 
That be expects, you instoxkt «^v\. ^v% ^^6«^> 
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And bid your last farewell to these vile chris 
You, captive Frenchmen, follow me ;• for you, 
It is my task to ianswer.— 
Chat, Still new miseries t 
How cautious man should be, to say, I'm happy ! 
Lus. These are the times, my friends, to try oa 
firmness. 
Our christian firmness . 
Zara. Alas, sir ! Oh ! 
Lus. Oh, you !— I dare not name you : 
Farewell — but come what may, be sure remember 
You keep the fatal secret ! for the rest, 
Leave all to Heaven — be faithful, and be blest. 

[Exeunt 
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An Apartment in the Seraglio. 

OsMAN and Orasmin. 

Osm. Orasmin, this alarm was false and groun 
less ; 
Lewis no longer turns his arm on me : 
The French, grown weary by a length of woes, 
Wish not at once to quit their fruitful ig\Qiia> 
A/ji/ famish od Arabia^H desert tackdi • 
4 
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Their ships/tis true, have spread the Syrian seas : 
And Lewis, hovering o'er the coast of Cyprus, 
Alarms the fears of Asia — But IVe learnt, 
That steering wide from our unmenac'd ports. 
He points his thunder at th' Egyptian shore. 
There let him w^r, and waste my enemies ; 

Their mutual conflict will but fix my throne, 

Release those christians — I restore their freedom ; 
Twill please their master, nor can weaken me : 
Transport them at my cost, to find their king ; 
I wish to have him know me : carry thither 
This Lusignan, whom, tell him, I restore. 
Because I cannot fear his fame in arms; 
But love him for his virtue and his blood. 
Tell him, my father having conquer'd twice, 
Condemned him to perpetual chains : but I 
Have set him free, that I may triumph more. 
Oras, The christians gain an army in his name. 
Ostn. I cannot fear a sound. — 

Oras, But, sir — ^should Lewis 

Osm, Tell Lewis and the world — It shall be so : 
Zara proposed it, and my heart approves : 
Thy statesman's reason is too dull for love ! 
But I talk on, and waste the smiling moments. 
For one long hour I yet defer my nuptials ; 
But 'tis not lost, that hour ! 'twill be all hers ! 
She would employ it in a conference 

With that Nerestan, whom thou know'st that 

christian ! 
Oras, And have you, sir, indulged that strange de- 
sire ? 
Osm. What mean'st thou ? They were infant slaves 
together; 
Friends should part kind, who are to meet no more. 
When Zara asks, I will refuse her nothing : 
Restraint was never made for those we love. 
Down with those rigooxs oi 0[v<& Y^a>\^ ^\^"^^si\ 
I bate its laws — where \Am^ aw^XexvVj 



Sinks virtue to necessity — My blood 

Disclaims your Asianjealousy ;— -I hold 

The fierce, free plainness of my Scythian ancestors^ 

Their open confidence, their honest hate, 

Their love unfearing, and their anger told. 

Goethe good christian waits — conduct him to her ; 

Zara expects thee — What she wills, obey. 

[Exit 0SMAK« 

Oras. Ho I christian ! enter wait a moment 

here. 

Enter Nerestak. 

Zara will soon approach — I go to find her. 

[£j:t^ORASHiir 
Ner. In what a state, in what a place, I leave her! 
She's here— — 

Enter Zara. 
Thank Heaven, it is not, then, unlawful 
To see you, yet once more, my lovely sister ! 

For Lusignan 

His last sad hour^s at hand — 

Oh! let not doubt 

Disturb his parting moments with distrust ; 

Let me, when I return to close his eyes. 

Tell him. 

You are confirmed a christian ! 

Zara. What, am I not your sister ? and shall you 
Refuse me credit ? You suppose me light ; 
You, who would judge my honour by your own, 
Shall you distrust a truth I dar'd avow, 
And stamp apostate on a sister's heart ! 

Ner, Ah ! do not misconceive me ! — If I err'd, 
Affection, not distrust, misled my fear ; 
Your will may be a christian, yet not you ; 
Swear, swear by all the woes we all have borne, 
By all the inart^r'd paints, who call you daughter. 
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That you consent, this day, to seal our faith. 
By that mysterious rite which waits your call. 

Zara. I swear by Heaven, and all its holy host, 
Its saints, its martyrs, its attesting angels. 
And the dread presence of its living Author, 
To have no faith but yours ; to die a christian ! 
But, tell m e nor be tender on this point. 
What punishment your christian laws decree. 
For an unhappy wretch, who, to herself 
Unknown, and all abandoned by the world. 
Lost and enslav'd, has, in her sovereign master. 
Found a protector, generous as great, • 

Has touch'd his heart, and giv'n him all her own? 

Ner, The punishment of such a slave should bt 
Death in this world and pain in that to come. 

Zara, I am that slave — 

Ner* Destruction to my hopes! — Can it be you? 

Zara. It is — Ador'd by Osman, I adore him : 
This hour the nuptial rites will make us one. 

Ner, What ! marry Osman ! — Let the world grow 
dark. 
That the extinguish'd sun may hide thy shame ! 
Could it be thus, it were no crime to kill thee. 

Zara. Strike, strike — I love him — yes, by Heav'n^ 
I love him. 

Ner, Death is thy due — but not thy due from me : 
Yes — I will dare acquaint our father with it; 
Departing Lusignan may live so long. 
As just to hear thy shame, and die to 'scape it. 

Zara, Stay — my too angry brother — stay — perhapa, 
Zara has resolution great as thine : 
Tis cruel — and unkind ! — Thy words are crimes ; 
My weakness but misfortune! Dost thou suffer; 
I suffer more ; — Oh ! would to Heaven this blood 
Of twenty boasted kings would stop at once, 
And stagnate in my heart ! — It then no isvo\^ 
Would rush in boiling fev«^ Oaio* w^ n««&> 

B 3 
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And eAy trembling drop be fiU'd with Osman. 

How has he lov'd me ! how has he oblig'd me ! 

I owe thee to him ! 

For me, he softens the severe decrees 

Of his own faith ; — and is it just that mine 

Should bid me hate him, but because he loves me } 

Ho 1 will be a christian but preserve 

My gratitude as sacred as my faith ; 

Ner, Here then, begin performance of thy vow ; 
Here in the trembling horrors of thy soul, 
Promise thy king, thy father, and thy God, 
Not to accomplish these detested nuptials, 
Till first the revVend priest has clear'd your eyes, 
Taught you to know, and giv'n you claim to Heaven* 
Promise me this 

Zara, So bless me Heaven, I do- 



Go — hasten the good priest, I will expect him } 
But first return — cheer my expiring father. 
Tell him I am, and will be, all he wishes me : 
Tell him, to give him life, 'twere joy to die. 

Ner. I go — Farewell — farewell, unhappy sister ! 

[Ejnt Nerestak. 

Zara. I am alone — and now be just, my heart! 
And tell me, wilt thou dare betray thy God? 
What am I ? What am I about to be ? 
Daughter of Lusignan — or wife to Osman? 
Help me, Heaven ! 

To thy hard laws I render up my soul : 
But, oh ! demand it back — for now 'tis Osman's. 

Enter Osmak. 

Osm, Shine out, appear, be found, my lovely Zara! 
Impatient eyes attend — the rites expect thee ; 
And my devoted heart no longer brook^ 
This distance from its softener ! 
Come, my slow love ! the ceremonies wait thee ; 
Come, and begin from this dear hour my ttvMm^lu 
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Zara, Oh, what a wretch am I ! Oh, grief! Oh, love ! 

Osm. Nay, Zara- —give me thy hand, and come — 

Zara. My lord ! my sov'rejgn ! 
Heav'n knows this marriage would have been a bliss, 
Above my humble hopes !^-yet, witness, love ! 
Kot from the grandeur of your throne, that bHsSf 
But from the pride pf calling Osman minef 
But, as it is — rr-these christians 

Osm, Christians ! What ! 
How start two images into thy thoughts, 
So distant as the christians and my love ! 

Zara. That good old christian, rev'rend Lusignan, 
Kow dying, ends his life and woes together. 

Osm. Well ! let him die — What has thy heart to feel, 
l*hus pressing, and thus tender, from the death 
Of an old wretched christian ? — ^Thank our prophet. 
Thou art no christian !— rEducated here. 
Thy happy youth was taught pur better faith : 
Sweet as thy pity shines, 'tis now mis-timM. 
What ! tho* an aged suffrer dies unhappy, 
Why should his foreign fate disturb our joys ? 

Zara. Sir, if you love me, and would have me think* 
That I am truly dear 

Osm. Heaven ! if I love ! 

Zara. Permit me » 

Osm. What? 

Zara. To desire 

Osm. Speak out. 

Zara. The nuptial rites 
May be deferr'd till 

Osm. What! — Is that the voice 
Of Zara? 

Zara. Oh, I cannot bear his frown I 

Osm. Of Zara! 

Zara. It is dreadful to my heart — 

Pardon my grief Alas ! I cannot bear it v 

There is a painful itxxot *\iv >jo\xx «^^ 
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That pierces to my tpul hid from your sight, 

I go to make a moment's truce with tears, 
And gather force to speak of my despair. 

[Exit disorderedm 
Osm. I stand immoveable, like seiiseless marble; 
Horror had frozen my suspended tongue ; 
And an astonish'd silence robb'd my will 
Of power to tell her that she shock d my soul ! 
Spoke she to me? — Sure I misunderstood her ! 
Could it be me she left ? — ^What have I seen ! 

Enter Orasmik, 

Orasmin, what a change is here I — She's gone. 
And I permitted it, I know not how. 

Oras. Perhaps you but accuse the charming fault. 
Of innocence, too modest oft in love. 

Osm. But why, and whence those tears? — those 
looks! that flight! 
That grief, so strongly stamped on every feature? 
If it has been that Frenchman ! — What a thought! 
How low, how horrid a suspicion that ! 
The dreadful flash at once gives light and kills me ; ■ 
But tell me, didst thou mark them at their parting ? 
Didst thou observe the language of their eyes ? 

Hide nothing from me Is my love betray'd ? 

Tell toe my whole disgrace : nay, if thou tremblest, 
I hear thy pity speak, though thou art silent. 

Oras, I did, 'tis true, observe some parting tears ; 
But they were tears of charity and grief: 
I cannot think there was a cause deserving 
This agony of passion 

Osm. Why no 1 thank thee— ■ 

Orasmin, thou art wise ! It could not be. 
That I should stand cxpos'd to such an insult. 
Thou know'st, had Zara meant me the offence, 
She wants not wisdom to have hid it better : 
How rightly didst tbon judge ! — ^Zara staW Vno^ \\,, 
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And thank thy honest service ^After all. 

Might she not have some cause for tears, which I 
Claim no concern in — but the grief it gives her ? 
What an unlikely fear — from a poor slave, 
^Vho goes to-morrow, and, no doubt, who wishes, 
Kay, who resolves, to see these climes no more. 
Oras. Why did you, sir, against our country's cus- 
tom, 
Indulge him with a second leave to come ? 
He said, he should return once more to see her. 

Dim. Return ! the traitor ! he return ! — Dares he 
Presume to press a second interview ? 

Would he be seen again ? He shall be seen ; 

But dead. 111 punish the audacious slaved 

To teach the faithless fair to feel my anger. 
Be still, my transports; violence is blind: 
I know my heart at once is fierce and weak-; 
Rather than fall 
ikneath myself, I must, how dear soe'er 

It costs me, rise — till 1 look down on Zara ? 

Away but mark me these seraglio doors. 

Against all christians be they henceforth shut, 
Close as the dark retreats of silent death. 

[ExU Orasmik. 
What have I done, just Heav'n, thy rage to move, 
That thou shouldst sink me down so-low to love ? [^xt^. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 



tCENE I. 

The Seraglh. 

Zaba and Selima. 

Sel Ab, madam ! how at once I grieve your htt^ 
And how admire your virtue ! — Heaven permits. 
And Heaven will give you strength, to bear misfop* 

tune; 
To break these chains, so strong and yet so dear. 

Zara. Oh, that I could support the fatal struggle! 

Sel. To-night the priest, 
In private introduced, attends you here ; 
You promised him admission 

Zara. Would I had not! 
I promis'd too to keep this fatal secret ; 
Compelled to silence, Osman is enrag'd, 
Suspicion follows, and I lose his love. 

Enter Osman. 

Osm, Madam ! there was a time when my chann'd 
heart 
Made it a virtue to be lost in love ; 
When without blushing I indulged my flame. 
And every day still made you dearer to me. 
You taught me, madam, to believe my love 
Rewarded and return'd — nor was that hope, 
Methinks, too bold for reason. Emperors, 
Who chuse to sigh devoted at the feet 
Of beauties, whom (he world conceive t\icvt «\^\esk,« 
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Have fortune's claim, at least, to sure success : 
But 'twere prophane to think of power in love. 
Dear as my passion makes you, I decline 
Possession of her charms, whose heart's another's. 
You will not find me a weak, jealous lover, 
By coarse reproaches, giving pain to you, 
And shaming my own greatness — wounded deeply. 
Yet shunning and disdaining low complaint, 

I come to tell you 

Osman, in every trial, shall remember 

That he is emperor Whate'er I suffer, 

Tis due to honour that I give up you. 
And to my injur'd bosom take despair, 
Rather than shamefully possess you sighing, 
Convinc'd those sighs were never meant for me — 
Go, madam — you are free — from Osman's pow'r, 
Expect no wrongs, but see his face no more. 
Zara. At last, 'tis come — the feai-'d, the murd'ring 
moment 
Is come — and I am curs'd by earth and Heaven ! 

[KneeU, 
If it is true that I am lov'd no more— 

If you 

Osm. It is too true, my fame requires it ; 
It is too true, that I unwilling leave you : 
That I at once renounce you and adore— 
Zara ! — you weep ! 

Zara. iM am doom'd to lose you, 
If I must wander o'er an empty world, 
Unloving and unlov'd — Oh! yet, do justice 
To the afflicted— do not wrong me doubly: 
Punish me, if 'tis needful to your peace. 

But say not, I deserv'd it 

May Heav'n, that punishes, for ever hate me, 
If I regret the loss of aught but you. 

Osm. What ! is it love, to force yourself to wound 
The heart you wish to gladden? But I find 
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Lovers least kniow themselves ; for I bcliev'd, 
That I had taken back the power I gave you ; 
Yet see ! — ^you did but weep, and have resum'd me ! 
Proud as 1 am — I must confess, one wish 
Evades ray power — the blessing to forget you. 
Zara — thy tears were form'd to teach disdain, 
That softness can disarm it. — ^Tis decreed, 
I must for ever love, — but from what cause. 
If thy consenting heart partakes my fires, 
Art thou reluctant to a blessing meant mef 
Speak ! — Is it artifice ? 

Oh ! spare the needless pains — Art was not made 
For Zara. — Art, however innocent. 
Looks like deceiving — I abhorr'd it ever. 

Zara. Alas ! I have no art ; not even enough 
To hide this love, and this distress you give me. 

Osm. New riddles! Speak with plainness to my 
soul; 
What canst thou mean ? 

Zara, I have no power to speak it. 

Osm. Is it some secret dangerous to my state I 
Is it some christian plot grown ripe against me? 

Zara. Lives there a wretch so vile as to betray you f 
Osman is bless'd beyond the reach of fear : 
Fears and misfortunes threaten only Zara. 

Osm. Why threaten Zara ? 

Zara. Permit me, at your feet, 
Thus trembling, to •beseech a favour from you. 

Osm. A favour ! Oh, you guide the will of Osman. 

Zara. But this day; 
But^this one sad, unhappy day, permit me. 
Alone, and far divided from your eye, 
To cover my distress, lest you, too tender. 
Should see and share it with me — from to-morrow, 
I will not have a thought concealed from you. 

Osm. If it must be, it must.-^Be pleas'd, my will 
Takes purpose from your wishes ; and consent 
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Depends not on my choice, but your decree : 
Go — but remember how he loves, who thus 
Finds a delight in pain, because you give it. 

Zara. It gives me more than pain, to make you 
feel it. 

Osm, And can you, Zara, leave me ? 

Zara, Alas, my lord! [Exit Zara. 

Osm. It should be yet, methinks,too soon to fly me ! 
Too soon, as yet, to wrong my easy faith. 
The more I think, the less I can conceive. 
What hidden cause should raise such strange despair! 
Now, when her hopes have wings, and every wish 
Is courted to be lively ! — When love, 
And joy and empire press her to their bosom ; 
Yet, was I blameless ? — No*— I was too rash ; 
I have felt jealousy, and spoke it to her ; 
I have distrusted her — and still she loves : 
Gen'rous atonement that ! 
I remark'd, 

Ev'n while she wept, her soul, a thousand times, 
Sprung to her lips, and long'd to leap to mine. 

With honest, ardent utt'rance of her love. 

Who can possess a heart so low, so base. 
To look such tenderness, and yet have none ? 

Enter Melidor andORASMivi. 

Mel, This letter, great disposer of the world ! 
Address'd to Zara, and in private brought. 
Your faithful guards this moment intercepted, 
And humbly offer to your sovereign eye. 

Osfn. Come nearer, give it roe. — To Zara ! — Rise ! 
Bring it with speed — Shame, on your flattering dis- 
tance ! — [Advemcingj and snatching the Letter i 
Be honest, — and approach me like a subject. 
Who serves the prince, yet not forgete the man* 
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Mel. One of the christian slaves, whom late your 
bounty 
Releas'd from bondage, sought, with heedful guile, 
Unnotic'd to deliver it. — Discover'd, 
He waits, in chains, his doom from your decree. 

Osm, Leave me ! I tremble, as if something. fatal 
Were meant me from this letter — should I read it ? 

Oras, Who knows bui it contains some happy, truth, 
That may remove all doubts, and calm your heart ? 

0*771. Be. it as 'twill — it shall be read — 
'Tis done — and now, [Opens the Letter. 

Fate, be thy call obey'd— — Orasmin, mark-— 

There is a secret passage tow'rd the mosque; 
That way you might escape ; and, unperCew'd^ 
Fly your observers^ and fulfil our hope ; 
Despise the danger, and depend on met 
Who wait you, but to die, if you deceive. 

Hell ! tortures ! death ! and woman ! — What, Oras- 
min! 
Are we awake ? Heardst thou ? Can this be Zara ? 

Ora^, 'Would I had lost all sense — for what 1 heard 
Has cover'd my afflicted heart with horror! 

O^iTi. Thou seest how I am treated ! 

Oras, Monstrous treason ! 
To an affront like this you cannot — must not 
Remain insensible — You, who but now, 
From the most slight suspicion, felt such pain, 
Must,'in the horror of so black a guilt. 
Find an effectual cure, and banish love. . 

Osm. Seek her this instant — go, Orasmin, fly — 
Show her this letter — bid, her read and tremble : 
Then, in the rising horrors of her guilt. 
Stab her unfaithful breast, and let her die. 
Say, while thou strik'st— Stay, stay, return aiitl 
pity me; 
I will think drat a moment — Let l\\al cVimu^xi 
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Be straight confronted with her — Stay — I will, 
I will — I know not what! — 'Would 1 were dead! 
Would I had dy'd, unconscious of this shame ! 

Oras. Never did prince receive so bold a wrong! 

Osm, See here detected this infernal secret ! 
This fountain of her tears, which my weak heart 
Mistook for marks of tenderness and pain ! 
Why ! what a reach has woman to deceive ! 
Under how fine a veil of grief and fear 
Did she propose retirement till to-morrow ! 
And I, blind dotard ! gave the fool's consent, 
Sooth'd her, and suffer'd her to go I — She parted, 
Dissolved in tears ; and parted to betray me ! 

Oras. Could you, my gracious lord ! forgive my 
zeal, \ 

You would — 

Osm, I know it — thou art right — I'll see her— 
I'll tax her in thy presence ; — I'll upbraid her — 
ril let her learn — Go — find, and bring her to me. 

Oras, Believe me, sir, your threat'nings, your com- 
plaints. 
What will they all produce, but Zara*s tears. 
To quench this fancy'd anger! Your lost heart, 
Seduc'd against itself, will search but reasons 
To justify the guilt, which gives it pain : 
Rather conceal from Zara this discovery; 
And let some trusty slave convey the letter, 
Reclos'd, to her own hand — then shall you learn, 
Spite of her frauds, disguise, and artifice, 
The firmness, or abasement, of her soul. 

Osm, Thy counsel charms me ! 
Here, take this fatal letter — chuse a slave. 
Whom yet she never saw, and who retains 

His try'd fidelity. — Despatch — begone 

[Exit Orasmik. 
Now, whither shall I turn my eyes and ste\^s^ 
The surest way to sViut\ Viex '. «w^^N^v«»fc 
For this discovering \T\a\^ ^^w tv\ ^^'^Vw^ ^ 
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Enter Zara. 

So, madam ! fortune will befriend my catise, 

And free me from your fetters. — ^You are met 

Most aptly, to dispel a new- ris'n doubt, 

That claims the finest of your arts to gloss it. 

Unhappy each by other, it is time 

To end our mutual pain, that both may rest: 

You want not generosity, but love ; 

My pride forgotten, my obtruded throne. 

My favours, cares, respect, and tenderness. 

Touching your gratitude, provok'd regard ; 

Till, by a length of benefits besieg'd. 

Your heart submitted, and ywi thought 'twas love: 

But you deceiv'd yourself, and injur'd me. 

There is, Tm told, an object more deserving 

Your love than Osmnn — I would know his name : 

Be just, nor trifle with my anger : tell me, 

-Now». while expiring pity struggles faint ; 

While I have yet, perhaps, the pow'r to pardon. 

Give up the bold invader of my claim. 

And Jet him die to save thee. Thou art known; 

Think and resolve — While I yet speak, renounce him; 

While yet the thunder rolls suspended, stay it; 

Let thy voice charm me, and recall my soul, 

That turns averse, and dwells no more on Zara. 

Zara. Can it be Osraan speaks, and speaks to Zara ? 
If my heart 
Deserves reproach, 'tis for, but not from, Osman. 

Osm. What! does^jhe yet presume to swear sincerity! 
Oh, boldness of unblushing perjury ! 
Had I not seen ; had I not read such proof 
Of her light falsehood as extinguished doubt, 

,1 could not be a man, and not believe her. 

Zara, Alas, my lord ! what cruel fears have seisr'd 
you ? 

fVAat barsb, mysienouA words, ^ctc t\icj«e \.\««t^^ 
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Osm. What fears should Osman feel^ since Zara 
loves him ? 

Zara. 1 cannot live, and answer to your voice^ 
In that reproachful tone ; your angry eye 
Trembles with fury while you talk of love. 

Osm. Since Zara loves him ! 

Zara, Is it possible 
.Osman should disbelieve it ? 
Can it be kind ? Can it be just to doubt me ? 

Osm. No ; I can doubt no longer — You may retire. 

[Exit Zaka. 

Enter Orasmin. 

Orasmin, she's perfidious, even beyond 

Her sex's undiscovered power of seeming; 

She's at the topmost point of shameless artifice ! 

An empress at deceiving ! 

Say, hast thou chos'n a slave ? — Is he instructed ? 

Haste, to detect her vileness and my wrongs. 

Oras. Punctual I have obey'd your whole com- 
mand : 
But have you arm'd, my lord, your injur'd heart. 
With coldness and indifference ? Can you hear, 
All painless and unmov'd, the false one's shame ? 

Osm. Orasmin, I adore her more than ever. 

Oras. My lord! my emperor! forbid it, Heaven! 

Osm. I have discern'd a gleam of distant hope ; 
This hateful christian, the light growth of France, 
Proud, young, vain, amorous, conceited, rash, 
Has misconceiv'd some charitable glance, 
And judg'd it love in 2^ra: he alone. 
Then, has offended me. Is it her fault, 
If those, she charms, are indiscreet and daring ? 
Zara, perhaps, expected not this letter ; 
And I, with rashness groundless as its writer^s. 
Took fire at my own fancy, and have wron^d hfi.it. 
Now, hear me with alleiiUOTi-— ^Q»t^^'8»'Ki"4?^ 
. Has thrown her welcome %\v8Ao>w% ^«t ^<a^^^^^»^ 
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When this Nerestan, this ungrateful christian, 
Shall lurk in expectation near our walls. 
Be watchful that our guards surprise and seize him ; 
Then, bound in fetters, and o'erwhelm'd with shame. 
Conduct the daring traitor to my presence : — 
But, above all, be sure you hurt not Zara; 
Mindful to what supreme excess I love. 

[Exit OrasmiV. 
On this last trial all my hopes depend ; 
Prophet, for once thy kind assistance lend. 
Dispel the doubts that rack my anxious breast ; 
If Zara's innocent, thy Osman's blest. [Erif. 
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SCENE I. 

The Seraglio, 

Zaea and Selima. 

Zara. Sooth me no longer with this vain desire ; . 
To a recluse, like me, who dares henceforth 
Presume admission ! — the seraglio's shut — 
Barr'd and impassable — as death to time ! 

My brother ne'er must hope to see me more : 

How now ! what unknown slave accosts us here? 

Enter MELiDoa. 

MeL This letter, trusted to my hands, receive, 
Jn secret wiinesa 1 am wholly yours. 

(Zaka reads the Letlw . 
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Sel. [Aside.] Thou everlasting Ruler of the world ! 
Shed thy wish'd mercy on our hopeless tears ; 
Redeem us from the hands of hated infidels, 
And save my princess from the breast of Osman I 

Zara. I wish, my friend, the comfort of your coun- 
sel. 

Sel. Retire— you shall be call'd — wait near— Go, 
leave us. [Exit Melidor. 

Zara, Read this, and tell me what J ought to an- 
swer: 
For I would gladly hear my brother^s voice. 

Sel. Say, rather, you would hear thevoice of Heav'n. 
Tis not your brother calls you, but your God. 

Zare. I know it, nor resist his awhil will ; 
Thou know*st that I have bound my soul by oath; 
But can I — ought I — to engage myself. 
My brother, and the christians, in this danger? 

Sel: Tis not their danger that alarms your fears ; 
Your love speaks loudest to yonr shrinking soul ; 
This tiger, savage in his tenderness. 
Courts with contempt, and threatens amidst softness ; 
Yet, cannot your neglected heart eiflface 
His fated, fix'd impression. 
But talk no more of this unhappy passion : 
What resolution will your virtue take ? 

Zara, All things combine to sink me to despair : 
From the seraglio death alone will free me. 
Ill send my brother word he may expect me. 
Call in the faithful slave-*— —God of my fathers ! 

[Exii Seuma. 
Let thy hand save ine, and thy will direct ! 

Enter Selima and Melidor. 

Go — tell the christian, who entrusted thee, 
That Zara's heart is fix'd, nor shrinks at danger ; 
And that ray faithful friend will, at the hour, 
Expect, and introduce him to K\< "nx^Vv^ 
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Enter Osman and Orasmik. 

Osm. Swifter, ye hours, move on ; my fury glows 
Impatient, and would push the wheels of time. 
How now! What message dost thou bring? Speak 

boldly— 
What answer gave she to the letter sent her ? 

Mel. She blush'd and trembled, and grew pale, and 
paus'd ; 
Then blush'd, and read it ; and again grew pale ; 
And wept, and sroil'd, and doubted, and resolv'd : 
For after all this race of vary'd passions, 
When she had sent me out, and call'd me back, 
" Tell him (she cry'd) who has intrusted thee, 
That Zara's heart is fix'd, nor shrinks at danger ; 
And that my faithful friend, will, at the hour, 
Expect and introduce him to his wish." 

Osm. Enough — begone — I have no ear for more.— 

[Exit Melidob. 
Leave me, thou too, Orasmin. — Leave me, life. 
For ev'ry mortal aspect moves my hate : 

Leave me to my distraction 1 grow mad, 

And cannot bear the visage of a friend. 

Leave me to rage, despair, and shame and wrongs ; 

Leave me to seek myself, and shun mankind. 

[Ext^ Orasmik. 
Who am I ? — Hea/n ! Who am I ! What resolve I f 
Zara ! Ncrestan ! sound these words like names 
Decreed to join ? — Why pause I ? — Perijsh Zara !• 
*Woud I could tear her image from my heart! — - 
Twere happier not to live at all, than live 
Her scorn I 

Orasmin ! — Friend ! return ; I cannot bear 
This absence from thy reason : Twas unkind, 
Twas cruel to obey me, thus distressed. 
And traatlng power to think, wheu lh«A\Qeil\b&!^. 
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How goes the hour? has he appcar'd, this rival ? 

Perish the shameful sound This villain christian ! 

Has he appeared below ? 
. Oras. Silent and dark, 
Th' unbreathing world is hush'd, as if it heard, 
And listened to your sorrows. 

Osm. Oh, treacherous night ! 
Thou lend'st thy ready veil to ev'ry treason, 
And teeming mischiefe thrive beneath thy shade. 
Heardst thou nothing? 

Oras. My lord ! 

Osm. A voice, like dying groans ? 

Oras, I listen, but can hear nothing. 

Osm. Again ! — look out — he comes — 

Oras, Nor tread of mortal foot — nor voice I hear ; 
The still seraglio lies profoundly plunged 
In death-like silence ! nothing stirs. — The air 
Is soft as infant sleep, no breathing wind 
Steals thro' the shadows, to awaken night. 

Osm, Horrors a thousand times more dark than 
these. 

Benight my suffering soul ^Thou dost not know 

To what excess of tenderness I lov'd her : 
I knew no happiness, but what she gave me; 
Nor could have felt a misery, but for her ! 

Pity this weakness mine are tears, Orasmin, 

That fall not oft, nor lightly. 

Oras. Tears ? — Oh Heaven ! 

Osm. The first, which ever yet unmanned my eyes ! 

Oh ! pity Zara — pity me Orasmin. 

These but forerun the tears of destin'd blood ! 

Oras. Oh ! my unhappy lord ! I tremble for 
you— 

Osm* Do — tremble at my sufferings, at my love ; 

At my revenge too, tremble for 'tis due, 

And will not be deluded. 
' Oras, Hark ! I hear 
The steps of men, along \\ie Tifc\^\it«i%^ii^'^ 
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Osm. Fly — seize him — 'tis Nerestan ! Wait no 
chatfis ; 
But drag him down to my impatient eye* 

[kxU Orasm iif. 

Enter Zab, A omf Selima, in the dark. 

Zara. Whore art thou, Selima ? Give me thy hand. 
It is so dark, I tremble as I step 
With fears and startings, never felt till now ! 

[Exeunt Zara and Selima. 
Dim, Damnation! 'tis her voice! the well-known 
sound, 
That has so often charmed me into baseness ! 
Ob, the perfidious hypocrite ! — ^ — she goes 
To meet th' inviting infidel !— -now, now, 

[Drawm^ a Dagger. 
Revenge, stand firm, and intercept his wishes ! 
Revenge ! on whom ? — No matter — Earth and Hea^ 

ven 
Would blush, should I forbear : now — ^Zara, now ! 

[Drops the Dagger^ 
I must not, cannot strike ; the starting steel. 
Unwilling flies my hand, and shuns to wound her ! 

Enter Zara and Selima. 

Zara. This is the private path — come nearer ; leadf 
mer— 
Are we not notic'd, think'st thou ! 

Set. Fear not, madam ; 
It cannot now be long, ere we shall meet him. 
Osm. That word has given me back my ebbing rage. 

[Recovers the Dagger. 
Zara. I walk in terror, and my heart forebodes, 
Who's there ? — Nerestan I Is it you f — O welcome — 
Osm. [Stabbing 'her.] This to thy heart— ^Tis no( 
the traitor meets thee, 
7» lie betray'd — who writes it \R tlbjf VAood \ 
2 
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Zara, Oh, gracious Heaven ! receive my parting 
- soul. 
And take thy trembling servant to thy mercy — [Dies, 
Osm. Soul ! — then revenge hasreach'd thee — I will 
now 
Haste from this fatal place — I cannot leave her ! 
Whom did I strike ? Was this the act of love ? 
Swallow me, earth ! — She's silent — Zara's dead ! 
And should I live to see returning day, 
Twill show roe but her blood ! — show me, left joyless, 
In a wide, empty world, with nothing round me, 
But penitence and pain — And yet, 'twas just ; 

Hark ! Destiny has sent her lover to me, 

To fill my vengeance^ and restore my joy ! 

Enter Orasmin with Nerestak. 

Approach, thou wretch ! thou more than curs'd ! 

come near 
Thou, who in gratitude for freedom gain'd, 
Hast giv'n me miseries beyond thy own ! 
Thou heart of hero with a traitor's soul ! 
Go — reap thy due reward, prepare to suffer 
Whateer inventive malice can inflict. 
To make thee feel thy death, and perish ^low ! 
Are my commands obey'd ? 
Oras. All is prepar'd. 

Osm. Thy wanton eyes look round in search of 
her. 
Whose love descending to a slave like thee, 
From my dishonoured hand received her doom* 

See, where she lies! 

Ner, Oh, fatal, rash mistake ! ' 
Osm. Dost thou behold her, slave ? 
Ner. Unhappy sister ! 

Osm. Sister! Didst thou say, sister? If thou 

didst, 
Bless me with deafness, Heaiveii \ 
I^er. T/rant ! I did- 
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She was my sister All that now is left thee, 

Despatch From my distracted heart drain next 

The remnant of the royal christian blood : 
•Old Lusignan, expiring in my arms, 
Sent his too wretched son, with his last blessing, 
To his now murder'd daughter ! 

Osm. Thy sister ! — Lusignan her father— Selima ! 
Can this be true ? 

SeL Thy love was all the cloud, 'twixt her aad 
hcav'n ! 

Osm, Be dumb -for thou art base, to add dis- 
traction 
To my already more than bleeding heart. 
And was thy love sincere ? — What then remains? 

Ner. Why should a tyrant hesitate on murder! 
There now remains but mine, of all the blood 
Which, through thy father's cruel reign and thine, 
Has never ceas'd to stream on Syria's sands f 
Restore a wretch to his unhappy race ; 
Nor hope that torments, after such a scene, 
Can force one feeble groan, to feast thy anger. 
I waste my fruitless words in empty air; 
The tyrant, o'er the bleeding wound he made. 
Hangs his unmoving eye, and heeds not me. 

Osm. Oh, Zara ! — ' 

Oras, Alas, my lord, return whither would 

.grief 
Transport your generous heart? — ^This christian 
dog— 

Osm. Take off his fetters, and observe my will : 
To him and all his friends give instant liberty : 
Pour a profusion of the richest gifts 
On these unhappy christians ; and when heap'd 
With vary'd benefits, and charg'd with riches. 
Give them safe conduct to thenearest port. 

Oras. But, sir 

Ofxn. Reply not, but obey :- 



FJjr^-^nor dispute thy master^s last cominaxidi \ 
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Thy prince, who orders — and thy friend, who loves 

thee! 
Unhappy warrior — yet less lost than I — 
Haste from our bloody land — and to thy own, 
Convey this poor, pale object of my rage. 
Thy king, and all his christians, when they hear 
Thy miseries, shall mourn them with their tears; 
But, if thou tell'st them mine, and tell'st them truly, 
They, who shall hate my crime, shall pity me. 
Take, too, this poniard with thee, which my hand 
Has stain'd with blood far dearer than my own ; 
Tell them — with this I murdered her I lov'd ; 
The noblest and most virtuous among women ! 
The soul of innocence, and pride of truth : 
Tell them, I laid my empire at her feet : 
Tell them, I plung'd my dagger in her blood ; 
Tell them, I so adored — and thus reveng'd her ! 

[Stabs himself. 



THE END. 
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REMARKS. 



The writer of this tragedy, at the end of his labour, 
received a severe disappointment. " Gustavus Vasa* 
had been accepted by the managers of Drury Laoe^ 
in 1739, with high expectation of its success, and had 
even arrived at the last rehearsal, when an order came 
from the Lord Chamberlain's office, to prohibit its 
performance. 

The reader will possibly observe some passages in 
the work, which will account for this mandate ; yet the 
author felt himself aggrieved, and his friends considered 
him so deeply wronged, that the play was printed, 
and the sum of one thousand pounds immediately 
raised by its sale. 

Under these circumstances it is not probable, that 
the influence of authority was a misfortune to the dra- 
matist; on the contrary, his production was rendered 
popular by having excited opposition from the hand of 
power ; and every reader was highly pleased with it as a 
literary performance ; whereas, had those very persons 
seen it in action, upon the stage, no doubt but it 
would have proved a languid, if not a dull ei^hihl- 
tion. 
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In evidence of this opinion, not one of the senti- 
ments which were formerly dreaded by government, 
can apply to the present times ; yet the play is seldom 
acted ; and the reason is, because it is deficient both 
of interest and incident for representation. Its greatest 
merit, then, it seems, has'' been, in the giving a kind of 
seditious description of the blessing of liberty, which 
warmed the bosoms of all those, who fancied they did 
not enjoy it. But liberty, like meatier blessings, palls 
in the possession, and now, though an English audience 
still think themselves bound to applaud those sen- 
tences which boast of freedom^ long use has made its 
charms so familiar, that no ceremonious courtesy to 
so old an acquaintance, will make a play attractive 
which has not other requisites. 

This play should, properly, be called historical, for 
its foundation is the following page of history: — 
" Gustavus I. King of Sweden, known by the 
name of Gustavus Vasa, was born in 1490. He was 
the son of Eric Vasa, Duke of Gripsholm, and de- 
scended from the ancient kings of Sweden. Chris- 
tiern II. King of Denmark, having got Gustavus 
into his hands, in the war in which he reduced Swe- 
den, kept him several years prisoner at Copenhagen. 
He at length made his escape, and*^having prevailed 
on the Dalecarlians to throw off the Danish yoke, he 
put himself at their head." Mod. Univ. Hist. 

At thiis crisis the tragedy commences, and continues 
throughout an event of much interest, in the pe» 



Vttsal, though not conducted with dramatic force or 
&kiU. 

Mr. Brooke, the author^ being a native of Ireland, 
while he resided at his paternal estate, in the county 
of Cayan, wrote some drami^ for the Dublin stage ; 
but the name spirit of persecution, as he has termed 
it, pursued him in Hibernia ; and an opera, entitled 
" Jack the Giant Queller," after being performed one 
night with success, was forbidden by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, ever to be acted again. 

The love of liberty in Mr. Brooke, naturally in« 
creased the more he felt its loss ; and, from a mere 
admirer, he became an enthusiast in the cause. — 
During the rebellion in 1745, he took an active part 
in politics, and wrote the " Farmer's Letters" in imi- 
tation of " The DrapierV of Dean Swift, which gave 
high offence to the government of Ireland, whilst his 
friends declared, they only breathed the zeal of a true 
patriot. Such are the discordant sentiments of va- 
rious readers ! 

Such also are the discordant sensations of certain 
writers with certain readers, that this author, in his 
public statement of facts, relative to the Lord Cham- 
berlain's forbidding the performance of '^ Gustavus 
Vasa," on account of its disloyal tendency, thus as- 
serts — ^^ I was so far from a view of merit with the 
disaffected, that I looked on this performance as the 
highest compliment I could pay to the present esta- 
blishment." 

But partial judgment, in the cas» o^ \\\S3«^.^«^ ^ix»=- 
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not be better exemplified than in the following lines^ 
extracted from a poem addressed to the author of 
Gustavus Vasa, by Paul Whitehead. 

^' Shakspeare's no. more-^lost was the poet's, name^ 
Till thou,, my friend, my genius, sprung to. fame^ 
Lur'd by his laurels' never-fading bloom, 
You boldly $natch'd the trophy from his fcomb.''^ 
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SCENE f — DakcarUaf a Northern Province in Sweden. 



GUSTAVUS VASA. 



ACT THE FIRST. 



SCENE i. 



The Inside of the Copper Mines in Dalecarlia, — ^Gus- 
TAVus lyings d&wn in the Distance, 

Enter Anderson and Arnoldus. 

And, You tell me wonders. 
Am. Soft, behold, my lord- 



[Foints towards Gustavus. 
Behold him stretch'd, where reigns eternal night, 
The flint hi^ pillow^ and cold damps his covering ; 
Yet bold of spirit, and robust x)f limb. 
He throws inclemency aside, nor feels 
The lot of human frailty. 

And, What horrors hang around ! the savage jace. 
Ne'er hold their den but where some glimmering ray: 
May bring the cheer of morn — What then is he ? 
His dwelling marks a secret in his soul. 
And whispers somewhat more than man about him*. 

Am, Draw but the veil of his a]g!^t<i\s\. ^^^m^^^ 



ness, 
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I 

And you shall find, his form is but assum'd,^ 
To hoard some wond'rous treasure, lodg'd within. 

And. Let him bear up to what thy praise? speak 
him, 
And I will win him, spite of his reserve, 
Bind him with sacred friendship to my soul. 
And make him half myself. 

Am, 'Tis nobly promis'd ; 
For worth is rare, and wants a friend in Sweden ; 
And yet I tell thee, in her age of heroes, 
When, nurs'd by freedom, all her sons grew great, 
And ev'ry peasant was a prince in virtue ; 
I greatly err, or this abandon'd stranger 
Had stepp'd the first for fame — though now he seeks 
To veil his name, and cloud his shine of virtues ; 
For there is danger in them. 

And. True, Amoldus. 
Were there a prince throughout the scepter^d globt. 
Who searched out merit for its due preferment, 
With half that care our tyrant seeks it out 
For ruin, happy, happy were that state, 
Beyond the golden fable of those pure 
And earliest ages 

And. When came this stranger hither ? 

Am. Six moons have changed upon the facis of 
night. 
Since here he first arriv'd, in servile weeds^ 
But yet of mien majestic. I observed him. 
And ever as I gaz'd, some nameless charm, 
A wond'rous gfeatness, not to b« conceaFd, 
Broke through his form, and aw'd my sou) before him. 
Amid these mines he earns the hireling's portion; 
His hands out-toil the hifid, while on hh brovr 
Sits Patience, bath'd in the laborious drop 
Of painful industry-^l oft have sought. 
With friendly tender of some worthicf service. 
To win him from his temper; but he ^>ii\ji 
AJJ offers, yet declined with pa^du\ acx^ 
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Engaging beyond utterance ; and at eve. 
When all retire to some domestic solace, 
He only stays, and, as you see, the earth 
Receives him to her dark and cheerless bosom. 

And. Has no unwary moment e'er betray'd 
The labours of his soul, some fav'rite grief, 
Whereon to raise conjecture ? 

Arn, I saw, as some bold peasants late deplor'd 
Their country's bondage, sudden passion seiz'd. 
And bore him from his seeming ease ; strait his form 
Was turn'd to terror, ruin fiU'd his eye. 
And his proud step appeared to awe the world : 
But sadness soon usurp'd upon his brow. 
And the big tear roll'd graceful tlown his visage. 
And. Forbear — ^he rises — Heavens, what majesty ! 

GusTAVUS comes forward. 
And. Your pardon, stranger, if the voice of virtue* 
If cordial amity from man to man. 
And somewhat that should whisper to the soul, 
To seek and cheer the suffrer, led me hither, 
Impatient to salute thee. Be it thine 
Alone to point the path of friendship out; 
And my best pow'r shall wait upon thy fortunes. 

Crust. There is a wond'rous test. 
The truest, worthiest, noblest causes of friendship ; 
Dearer than life, than int'rest, or alliance, 
And equal to your virtues. 

And. Say unfold. 

Giist. Art thou a soldier, a chief lord in Sweden, 
And yet a stranger to thy country's voice, 
That loudly calls the hidden patriot forth ? 
But what's a soldier ? What's a lord in Sweden f 
All worth is fled, or fall'n — nor has a life 
Been spai^d, but for dishonour; spared to breed 
More slaves for Denmark, to beget a race 
Of new-bom virgins for di' unsated lust 
Of our new masters. Svedeti\ i&iO\i!t\. tw^ \shss\Ow 
Queen of the North I thj \axiA ol\\>ociV3 > 
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Thy house of heroes, and thy seat of virtues 

Is now the tomb> where thy brave sons lie speechless ; 

And. O 'tis true. 
But wherefore? To what purpose? 

Gust, Think of Stockholm ! 
When Christiern seized upon the hour of peace', 
And drench'd the hospitable floor with blood ; 
Then fell the flow'r of Sweden, mighty names ! 
Her hoary senators, and gasping patriots I 
The tyrant spoke, and his licentious band 
Of blood-train'd ministry were loosed to ruin. 
1 1 us bands, sons, and sires 
With dying ears drank in the loud despair 
Of shrieking chastity. Is there a cause for this ? 
For sin without temptation, calm, cool villainy. 
Deliberate mischief, unimpassion'd lust. 
And smiling murder? Lie thou there, my soul, 
Sleep, sleep upon it, image not the form 
Of any dream but this, 'till time grows pregnant. 
And thou canst wake to vengeance. 

And, Thou'st greatly mov'd me. Ha! thy tears 
start forth. 
Yes, let them flow, our cpuntry's fate demands them ; 
But wherefore talk of vengeance ? 'Tis a word 
Should be engraven on the new fail'n snow, 
Where the first beam may melt it from observance. 
Vengeance on Christiern ! Norway and the Dane, 
The sons of Sweden, all the peopled North 
Bends at his nod : my humbler boast of powV 
Meant not to cope with crowns. 

Gust. Then what remains 
Is briefly this ; your friendship has my thanks. 

But must not my acceptance : — no 

First sink, thou baleful mansion, to the centre ! 
And be thy darkness doubled round my head ; > 
Ere I forsake thee for the bliss of paradise^ 
To beeojo/d beneath a tyiai\\f& &c^^Xt^*> 
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And, Nor I, while I can hold it ; but, alas I 
That is not in our choice. 

Gust. Why ? whcre's that pow'r, whose engines are 
of force 
To bend the brave and virtuous man to slavVy ? 
He has debauch'd the genius of our country. 
And rides triumphant, while her captive sons 
Await his nod ! the silken slaves of pleasure, 
Or fetter'd in their fears. 

And. No doubt, a base submission to our wrongs 
May well be term'd a voluntary bondage; 
But, think, the heavy hand of pow'r is on us; 
Of powV, from whose imprisonment and chains 
Not all our freeborn virtue can protect us. 

Gust. Tis there you err, for I have. felt their. force; 
And had I yielded to enlarge these limbs, 
Or share the tyrant's empire, on the terms 
Which he propos'drr-I were a slave indeed. 
No— in the deep and poisonous damp of dungeons, 
The- soul can rear her sceptre, smile in anguish, 
And triumph o'er oppression. 

And. O glorious spirit I think not I am slack 
To relish what thy noble scope intends, 
Pk^t then the. means, the peril, and the consequence ! 
Grreat are the odds, and who shall dare the trial ? 

Gust. I dare. 
O wert thou still that gallant chief, 
Whom once I knew ! I cou'd unfold a purpose, 
Would make the greatness of thy.heact to swell, 
And burst. in the conception. 

And, Give it utt'rance. — You say, you know me; 
But give a tongue to such a cau^e as.this^ 
And if you hold me tardy in the call, 
You know me not — But thee, L've surely known; 
For there is somewhat in that voice and form, 
Which has alarm'd my soul, to recoUectlow\ 
But 'tis as ill a dream> ajvd tsvocVl.*^ tft^j .\^a.O^- ^ 

6W/. Thtn name the inan,NN\io\xv\xV^A^'a5^'^^^^^'*' '^ 
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Or, knowing, to conceal — and I am he. 
Jnd. Gustavus ! Hea/ns ! Tis he ! 'tis he himsetf f 

Enter Arvida, speaking to a Sertant. 

Arc. I thank you, friend, he's here, you may re- 
tire. [Exit Sertant. 

And, Good morning to my noble guest, you're 
early ! [Gustavus uaUa apart. 

Arc. 1 come to take a short and hasty leave : 
Tis said, that from the mountain's neigh b'hng brow 
The canvass of a thousand tents appears. 
Whitening the vale — Suppose the tyrant there; 
You know my safety lies not in the interview — 
Ha ! What is he, who, in the shreds of slavery, 
Supports a step, superior to the state 
And insolence of ermine ? 

Gust. Sure that voice 
Was once the voice of friendship and Arvida ! 

Arv. Ha ! Yes 'tis he ! ^ye pow'rs ! it is 

Gustavus ! 

Gttst, Thou brother of adoption ! In the bond 
Of evVy virtue wedded to my soul. 
Enter my heart ; it is thy property. 

Arv. I'm lost in joy and wond'rous circumstance. 

Crust. Yet, wherefore, my Arvida, wherefore is it. 
That in a place, and at a time like this. 
We should thus meet? Can Christiem cease from 

cruelty ? 
Say, whence is this, my brother? How escap'd you f 
Did I not leave thee in the Danish dungeon ? 

Arv. Of that hereafter. Let me view thee first. 
How graceful is the garb of wretchedness. 
When worn by virtue ! Fashions turn to folly ; ' 
Their colours tarnish, and their pomps grow poor 
To her magnificence. 

Qttst. Yes, my Arvida. 
Beyond the sweeping of the pioude&X Imm 
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That shades a monarches heel, I prize this humble dress. 
For it is sacred to my country's freedom. 
A mighty enterprise has been conceived, 
And thou art come auspicious to the birth , 
As sent to fix the seal of Heav'n upon it. 

ArVn Point but thy purpose — let it be to bleed— 

Gust. Your hands, my fiends ! 

AIL Our hearts. 

Gust. I know they're brave. 
Of such the time has need, of hearts like yours. 
Faithful and firm, of hands inur'd and strong, 
For we must ride upon the neck of danger, 
And plunge into a purpose big with death. 

And, Here let us kneel, and bind us to thy side. 

Gust, No, hold — ^if we want oaths to join us. 
Swift let us part, from pole to pole asunder. 
A cause like ours is its own sacrament ; 
Truth, justice, reason, lave, and liberty, 
Th' eternal links that clasp the world are in it ; 
And he, who breaks their sanction, breaks all law. 
And infinite connexion. 

Am. True, my lord. 

And, And such the force I feel. 

Arc. And I. 

^rn. And all. 

Grust, Know, then, that ere our royal Stenon fell. 
While this my valiant cousin and myself. 
By chains and treach'ry lay detained in Denmark, 
Upon a dark and unsuspected hour 
The bloody Christiem sought to take my head. 
I escap*d. 

Led by a generous arm, and some time lay 
Conceal'd in Denmark. For my forfeit head 
Became the price of crowns, each port and path 
Was shut against my passage, ^till I heard 
That Stenon, valiant Stenon fell in battle^ 
And freedom was po move. O >)att«k> N4\sax\awswv^ 
H'dd pow'r to kem the des^^^*^^ ^ d wgMii^>is^K«^' 
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Travers'd all Sweden, tBrO' ten thousand foes. 
Impending perils, and surrounding tongues, 
That from himself inquired Gustavus out. 
Witness, my country, how I toil'd to wake 

Thy sons to liberty ! in vain ^for fear. 

Cold fear had seiz'd on all^ Here last I came. 

And shut me from th&sun, whose hateful beams 
Serv'd but to show the ruins of my country. 
When here, my friends, 'twas here at length I found 
What I had left to look for, gallant spirits, 
In the rough form of untaught peasantry. 

And. Indeed they once were brave ; our DalecarlianJi 
Have oft been known to curb despotic sway ; 
And, as their only wealth has been their liberty, 
From all th' unmeasured graspings of ambition 
They've held that gem untouched — tho'now 'tis feared—* 

Gust. It is not fear*d 1 say, they still shall hold 

It. 
I've search'd these men, and find them like the soil, 
Barren without, and to the eye unlovely, 
But they've their minds within ; and this^the day 
In which I mean to prove them. 

Am, O Gustavus*! 
Most aptly hast thou caught the passing hour, 
Upon whose critical and fated hinge 
The state of Sweden turns. 

Gust. And to this hour 
I've therefore held me in this darksome womb. 
That sends me forth as to a second birth 
Of freedom, or thro* death to reach Eternity. 
This day, return'd with ev'ry circling year. 
In thousands pours the mountain peasants forth, 
Each with his batter'd arms and rusty helm, 
In sportive discipline well train'd, and prompt 
Against the day of peril — ^Thus disguis'd. 
Already have I stirred their latent sparks 
Of slumh'ring virtue, apt as I could NnA 
Tq warm betbre the lightest brea^di oiU^aexyf . 
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4m, How will they kindle, when, confess'd to view, ' 
Once more their lov'd Gustavus stands before them. 

Arv, It cannot fail. 

And. It has a glorious aspect. 

An\ Now, Sweden ! rise and re-assert thy rights, 
Or be for ever fall'n. 

And, Then be it so. 

Am, Lead on, thou arm of war^ 
To death or victory. 

Gnst, Why thus, my friends, thus joined in such a 
cause, 
Are we not equal to a host of slaves ! 
You say, the foe's at hand-— Why, let them jcome^ 
Steep are our hills, nor easy of access, 
And few the hours we ask for their reception. 
For I will take these rustic sons of liberty 
In the first warmth and hurry of their souls ; 
And should the tyrant then attempt our heights, 
He comes upon his fate — Arise, thou sun ! 
Haste, haste to rouse thee to the call of liberty. 
That shall once more salute thy morning beam, 
And hail thee to thy setting. 

Arv, Were it not wortji the hazard of a life, 
To know if Christiern leads his pow'rs in person, 
And what his scope intends ? Be mine that task. 
Ev'n to the tyrant's tent I'll win my way. 
And mingle with his councils. 

Gmt, Go, my friend. 
Dear as thou art', whene'er our country cft,ll», 
Friends, sons, and sires should yield their treasure 

up. 
Nor own a sense beyond the public safety. 
But, tell me, my Arvida, ere thou goest. 
Tell me what hand has made thy friend its debtor, 
And giv'n thee up to freedpro and Oustavus ? 

Aro» Ha ! let me think of that, 'tis sure she lovcj^ 
him. \As^^^. 
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Away, thou skance and jaundic'd eye of jealousy^ 
That tempts my soal to sicken at perfection ; 

Away ! 1 will unfold it ^To thyself 

Arvida owes his freedom. 

Crust. How, my friend ? 

j4rv. Some months are passed, since, in the Danish 
dungeon, 
With care emaciate, and unwholesome damps, 
Sick'ning I lay, chain'd to my flinty bed. 

And caird on death to ease me straight a light 

Shone round, as when the ministry of Heav'n 
Descends to kneieling saints. But, Oh ! the form 

That pour'd upon my sight Ye angels, speak ? 

For ye alone are like her ; or present 

Such visions pictured to the nightly eye 

Of fancy tranc'd in bliss. She then approach'd, 

The softest pattern of embodied meekness, 

For pity had divinely touched her eye. 

And harmoniz'd her motions Ah, she cry'd, 

Unhappy stranger, art not thou the man, 
Whose virtues have endear'd thee to Gustav ^ 

Giist. Gustavus did she say ! 

Arc, Yes. 
Loos'pi from my bondsy I rose, at her command ; 
When scarce recovering speech, I would have kneelVy 
But haste thee, haste thee for thy life, she cry'd ; 
And Oh, if e'er thy envied eyes behold 
Thy lov'd Gustavus ; say, a gentle foe 
Has giv'n thee to his friendship. 

Gust. YouVe much amaz'd me ! is her name a se*^ 
cret? 

Arc. To me it is — but you, perhaps, ipay guess. 

Giist, No, on my word* 

Aro. You too had your deliv'rer. 

Gust. A kind, but not a fair one — Well, my friends, 
Our cause is ripe, and calls us forth to action. 
Tread ye not lighter ? Swells not ev'ry breast 
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With ampler scope to- take your country in, 

And breathe the cause of virtue ? Rise, ye Swedes ! 

Rise greatly equal to this hour's importance. 

On us the eyes of future ages wait. 

And this da/s close decides our country's fate. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT THE SECOND, 



SCENE I. 



The Camp^ 

Enter Christiern, Attendants, Spc, Peterson 

meets him. 

Christ, What from Dalecarlia ? 

Peter. Late last night, 
I sent a trusty slave, 
'And hourly wait some tidings. 

Christ. Sure 
The wretches will not dare such quick perdition. 
I cannot think it. 

Peter. I think they will not — ^Tho' of old I know 
them, 
All born to broils, the very sons of tumult ; 
Waste is their wealth, and mutiny their birthright. 
And this the yearly fever of their blood, 
Their holiday of war; a day apart» 
Torn but from peace, and sacred to xti^o^viTw* 
Oft has their battle hur\g upoT\ xV^Vixoi^ 



so 
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[act II 



Of yon wild steep, a living cloud of mischiffs, 
Pregnant with plagues, and empty 'd on the heads 
Of many a monarch. 

Enter A%vtt)Ay gvdrdedf and a G^vxttUA'K. 

Arv, Now, fate, Tm caught, and what remains is 
obvious. 

Gent, A prisoner, good my lord.^ 

Christ. When taken ? 

Gent. Now, ev'n here, before your tent ; 
I mark'd his careless action, but his eye 
Of studied observation — then his port 
And base attire ill suiting — I inquired, 
But found he was a stranger. 

Christ. A sullen scorn 
Knits up his brow, and frowns upon our presence. 
What — ay — thou wou'dst be thought a mystery, 
Some greatness in eclipse — Whence art thou, slave ? 
Silent ! Nay, then — Bring forth the torture ! 
A smile ! damnation ! — How the wretch assumes 
The wreck of state, the sufF'ring soul of majesty ! 
What, have we no preeminence, no claim ? 
Dost thou not know thy life is in our pow'r ? 

Arc. 'Tis therefore I despise it. 

Christ. Matchless insolence! 
W^hat art thou ? speak ! 

Arv. Be sure no friend to thee ; 
For Tm a foe to tyrants. 

Christ. Fiends and fire ! — 
A whirlwind tear thee, most audacious traitor. 

Arv. Do rage and chafe, thy wrath's beneath me, 
Christiern. 
How poor thy pow'r,how empty is thy happineaSi 
When such a wretch, as I appear to be. 
Can ride thy temper^ harrow up thy form, 
And stretch thy soul upon the rack of passion ! 
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Christ, I will know thee ! — Bear him hence ! 
Why, what are kings, if slaves can brave us thus ? 
Go^ Peterson, hold him to the rack — ^Tear, search 

him, vj' 

Sting him deep. 

[Exit Peterson with Arvida, guarded. 

Enter a Messenger. 

What wou'dst thou, fellow ? 

Mess, O, my sovereign lord, 
I am come fast and far, from ev'n 'till mom, 
Five times Tve cross'd the shade of sleepless night, 
Impatient of thy presence, 

Christ. Whence? .> 

Mess. From Denmark. 
Commended from the consort of thy throne 
To speed and privacy. 

Christ. Your words would taste of terror — 

Mess. A secret malady, my gracious liege. 
Some factious vapour, rising from off the skirts 
Of southmost Norway, has diffused its bane, 
And rages now within the heart of Denmark. 

Christ. It must not, cannot, 'tis impossible ! 
What, my own Danes ! 

jE»fer Peterson, who kneels, and gvoes a Letter, 
Christiern reads it. 

Christ. Gustavus ! 
So near us, and in arms I 

What's to be done ? Now, Peterson, now's the time ; 
Waken all the wond'rous statesman in thee. 
This curs'd Gustavus 

Invades my shrinking spirits, awes my heart,. 
And sits upon my slumbers — All in vain. 
Has he been daring, and have I been vi^lant ; 
He still evades the hunter, ' 
And if there's pow'r in beav'u ot \i^\\, \>. ^asw^^ ^^^' 
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His name's a host, a terror to my legions. 
And by my triple crown, I swear, Gustavui, 
I'd rather meet all Europe for my foe, . 
Than see thy face in arms ! 

Peter. Be calm, my liege, 
And listen to a secret big with consequence, 
That gives thee back the second man on earth 
Whose valour could plant fears around thy throne ; 
Thy pris'ner 

Christ. What of him? 

Peter. The Prince Arvida. 

Christ. How ! 

Peter. The same. 

Christ, My royal fugitive ! 

Peter. Most certain. 

Christ. Now, then, 'tis plain who sent him hither* 

Peter. Yes. 
Pray give me leave, my lord — a thought comes cross 

me — 
If so, he must be ours — [Paiu€$» 

Your pardon for a question — »Has Arvida 
E'er seen your beauteous daughter, your Christina ? 

Christ. Never — yes — possibly he might, that day 
When the proud pair, Gustavus and Arvida, 
Thro' Copenhagen drew a length of chain, 

Aqd grac'd my chariot wheels. But why the 

question? 

Peter. Til tell you — While e'en now he stood be- 
fore us, 
I mark'd his high demeanour, and my eve 
Claim'd some remembrance of him, tho in clouds 
Doubtful and distant, but a nearer view 
Renew'd the characters effac'd by absence. 
Yet, least he might presume upon a friendship 
Of ancient league between us, I dissembled, 
Nor seem'd to know him. — On he proudly strode, 
As who should say, back iottutie^ ktiow th^ dii* 
tance ! 
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Thus steadily he pass'd, and mock'd his fate. 
When, lo ! the princess to her morning walk 
Came forth attended — Quick amazement seis'd 
Arvida at the sight ; his steps took root, 
A tremor shook him ; and his alter'd cheek 
Now sudden flushed, then fled its wonted colour. 
While with an eager and intemperate look, 
He bent his form, and hung upon her beauties. 

Christ, Ha ! did our daughter note him ? 

Peter, No, my lord ; 
She passed regardless — Straight his pride fell from hkiD^ 
And at her name he started. 
Then heav'd a sigh, and cast a look to Heav'n, 
Of such a mute, yet eloquent emotion. 
As seem'd to say — Now, Fate, thou hast prevail'd, 
And found one way to triumph o er Arvida ! 

Christ, But whither would this lead ? 

Peter. To this, my lord • 

While thus his soul's unseated, shook by passion, 
Could we engage him to betray Gustavus — 

Christ, O empty hope ! Impossible ! 
Do I not know him, and the curs'd Gustavus ? 
Both fix'd in resolution deep as hell. 

Peter. Ah, my liege. 
No mortal footing treads so firm in virtue, 
As always to abide the slipp'ry path. 
Nor deviate with the biass — Some have few, 
But each man has his failing, some defect, 
Wherein to slide temptation — Leave him to me. 

Christ, If thou cansC bend this proud one to our 
purpose. 
And make the lion crouch, 'tis well — if not, 
Away at once, and sweep him from remembrance. 

Peter. Then I roust promise deep. 

Christ, Ay, any thing ; outbid umbition. 

Peter, Love?— 

C/urist, Ha ! Yes— o\iT dw^^Vet Xnny-^^^'^ ^»=^ 
bribe him: 
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But then to win him to betray his friend ! 

Peter, Ob, doubt it not, my lord — for if he lores^ 
•As sure he greatly does, I have a stratagem 
That holds the certainty of fate within it. 
Love is a passion, whose effects are various. 
It ever brings some change upon the soul, 
Some virtue, or some vice, 'till then unknown. 
Degrades the 'hero, and makes cowards valiant. 

Christ. True ; when it pours upon a youthful tem- 
per, 
Open and apt to take the torrent in, 
It owns no limits, no restraint it knows. 
But sweeps all down, tho' Heav'n and Hell oppose. 

[Exettnt, 



SCEKE II. 



.A Prison. 



Arvida discovered in Chains; Guards preparing 
Instruments of Death and Torture, — He advances 
in Confusion. 

Arv, Off, oflf, vain cumbrance, ye conflicting 
thoughts ! 
Leave me to Heav'n. — O peace! — It will not be- 
Just when I rose above mortality. 
To pour her wond'rous weight of charms upon me ! 
At such a time, it was — it was too much I — 
For ev'ry pang these tortur'd limbs shall feci. 
Descend in tenfold blessings on Gustavus ! 
Yes, bless him, bless him ! Crown his hours. with joy 
His head with glory, and his arms with conquest ; 
tBet his Arm foot upon the neick oC t^r^Lwt^^ 
And be his name the balm oi e\cT>| \\^, 
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That breathes thro' Sweden ! Worthiest to be sty I'd 
Their friend^ their chief, their father, and their king! 

Enter Peterson. 

Peter. Unbind your prisoner. 
• Arv. How ! 

Peter, You have your liberty, 
And may depart unquestion'd. 

Arv. Do not mock me. 
It is not to be thought, while power remains, 
That Christiern wants a reason to be crueL 
But let him know, I wou'd not be oblig'd. 
He, who accepts the favours of a tyrant, 
Shares in his guilt ; they leave a stain behind them. 

Peter. You wrong the native temper of his soul ; 
Cruel of force, but never of election : 
Prudence compell'd him to a show of tyranny. ; 
Howe'er, those politics are now no more, 
And mercy in her turn, shall shine on Sweden. 

Arc, Indeed ! it were a strange, a bless'd reverse, 
Devoutly to be wish'd ; but then, the cause, 
The cause, my lord, must surely be uncommon. 

May I presume ? 

Perhaps a secret ? 

Peter, No or, if itwe^, 

The boldness of thy spirit claims respect. 
And should be answer'd. — Know, the only man. 
In whom our monarch ever knew repulse. 
Is now our friend ; that terror of the field, 
Tb' invincible Gustavus. 

Arc, Ha! Friend to Christiern f — Guard thyself, 
my heart ! [Aside. 

Nor seem to take alarm. — ^Why, good my lord^ 
What terror is there in a wretch proscrib'd, 
Naked of means, and distant as Gustavus ? 

Peter, There you mistake — Not kttfi<w N^^^5^5wSiKsa» 
hour. 
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The danger was so near.— From yonder hill 
He sends proposals, back'd with all the pow'n 
Of Dalecarlia, those licentious resolutes, 
Who, having nought to hazard in the wreck. 
Are ever foremost to foment a storm* 

Arc. I were too bold to question on the terms. 

Peter. No— trust me, valiant man, whoever thou art, 
I would do much to win a worth like thine, 
By any act of service, or of confidence. — 
The terms -Gustavus claims, indeed, are haughty ; 
The freedom of his mother, and his sister. 
His forfeit province, Gothland, and the isles 

Submitted to his sceptre But the league, 

The bond of amity, and lasting friendship. 
Is, that he claims Christina for his bride. — 
You start, and seem surprised. 

^rv. A sudden pain 
Just struck athwart my breast. — But say, my lord, 
I thought you nam'd Christina. 

Peter. Yes. 

Arv. O torture ! [AsitU. 

What of her, my good lord ? 

Peter. I said, Gustavus claim'd her for his bride. 

Arv. His bride! his wife! 
You did not mean his wife? — Do fiends feel this? 

[Aside. 
Down, heart, nor tell thy anguish ! — Pray excuse me, 
Did you not say, the princess was his wife ? 
Whose wife, my lord ? 

Peter. I did not say what was, but what must be. 

Arb. Touching Gustavus, was it not ? 

Peter. The same. 

Arc. His bride ! 

Peter. I say his bride, his wife ; his lov'd Christina ! 
Christina, fancied in the very prime 
And youthful smile of nature; form'd for joys 
Vaknown to mortals. You seem \t\^\s^QidL. 
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Arv. The crime of constitution — Oh Gustavus! 

This is too much ! — And think you then, my lord — 
What, will the royal Christiern e'er consent 
To match his daughter with his deadliest foe ? 

Feter, What should he do? War else must be 
eten^al. 
Besides, some rumours from his Danish realms 
Make peace essential here. 

Arc. Yes, peace has sweets, 
That Hybla never knew ; it sleeps on down, 
Cuird gently from beneath the cherub's wings ^ 
No bed for mortals — Man is warfare — All. 
A hurricane within ; yet friendship stoops, 
And gilds the gloom with falsehood--' — Undone ! un*» 
done, Arvida! 

Feter. Is't possible, my lord ! the Prince Arvida ! 
My friend ! [Embraces him. 

Arc, Confusion to the name ! \Tums, 

Feter, Why this, good Heav'n ? And wherefore 
thus disguis'd ? 

Arv. Yes, that accomplished traitor, that Gustavus ; 
While he sat planning private scenes of happiness, 
Oh well dissembled ! He, he sent me hither ; 
My friendly, unsuspecting heart a sacrifice. 
To make death sure, and rid him of a rival. 

Feter, A rival ! Do you then love Christiern's 
daughter? 

Arc, Name her not, Peterson ; since she can't be 
mine : 
Gustavus ! how, ah ! how hast thou deceiv'd me ! 
Who could have look'd for falsehood from thy brow ? 
Whose heav'nly arch was as the throne of virtue, 
Thy eye appear'd a sun, to cheer the world. 
Thy bosom truth's fair palace, and thy arms. 
Benevolent, the harbour for mankind. 

Peter. What's to be doueX Ife^vt^ i»R> ^^^>a2s^. 
Prince, 
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I know not which most swa3r8 me to thy int'rests. 
My love to thee, or hatred to Gustavus. 

Aro. Would you then save me ?. Think, contrive \i 
quickly ! 
Lend me your troops by all the pow'rs of ven- 
geance, 
Myself will face this terror of the North, 
This son of fame — this — O, Gustavus — What? ' 
Where had I wander'd ? — Stab my bleeding country.! 
Save, shield me from that thought! 

Peter, Retire, my lord ; 
For, see, the Princess comes ! 

Aro, Where, where ? 
Ha 1 Yes, she comes indeed ! her beauties drive 
Time, place, and truth, and circumstance- before 

them I 
Perdition pleases there-— ^pull — tear me from her ! 
Yet must I gaze — but one — but one loX)k more, 
And I were lost for ever. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 

An Apartment in, Christiern's Palace. 

Enter Christina and Mariana. 

Christina. Forbid it, shame ! Forbid it virgin mo- 
desty I 
No, no, my friend, Gustavus ne'er shall know it. 
O I am over-paid with conscious pleasure ; 
The sense but to have sav'd that wond'rous man, 
Is still a smiling cherub in ray breast, 
And whispers peace within. 

Mar. 'Tis strange, a man, of his high note and con- 
sequence, . 
Should so evade the busy searcYi ol xWxisv^^^v 



«. 
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That six long months have shut him from inquiry, 
And not an eye can trace him to his covert. 

Christina. Once 'twas not so, each infant lisp'di Gus- 
tavus ! 
It was the fav'rite name of ev'ry language, 
His slightest motions fiil'd the world with tidings ; 
AVak'd he, or slept, fame watch'd th' important hour, 
And nations told it round. 

Mar, Madam, Tve heard, that when 
Gustavus lay detained in Denmark, 
Your royal father sought the hero's friendship, 
And offered ample terms of peace and amity. 

Christina. He did ; he ofller'd that, my Mariana, 
For which contending monarchs su'd in vain ; 
He offer'd me, his darling, his Christina; 
But I was slighted, slighted by a captive, 
Tho' kingdoms swell'd my dower. 

Mar. Amazement fix me ! 
Rejected by Gustavus ! 

Christina. Yes, Mariana ; but rejected nobly; 

Not worlds could win him to betray his country ! 
Had he consented, I had then despis'd him. 
What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown ? 
What, but the glaring meteor of ambition, 
That leads a wretch benighted in his errors, 
Points to the gulf, and shines upon destruction. 

Mar. You wrong your charms, whose pow'r might 
reconcile 
Things opposite in Nature Had he seen you ? — 

Christina. I'll tell thee— Yet -while inexpert of 

years, 
I heard of bloody spoils, the waste of war. 
And dire conflicting man ; Gustavus' name 
Superior rose, still dreadful in the tale : 
Then first he seiz'd my infancy of soul. 
As somewhat fabled of gigantic fierceness^ 
Too huge for any form', ^e «c%i^ xsv^ ^^ss^^ 
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And fiird my young idea. Not the botst 
Of all his virtues (graces only known 
To him, and heav'nly natures !) could erase 
The strong impression, 'till that wond'rous day 
In which he met my eyes. 
What then was my amazement ! he was chainVi, 
Was chatn'd ! Like the robes 
Of coronation, worn by youthful kings, 
He drew his shackles. The Herculean nerve- 
Brac'd his young arm ; and soflen'd in his cheek 
Liv'd more than woman's sweetness ! Then his eye f 
His mien ! his native dignity ! He look'd, 
As> tho' he led captivity in chains, 
^ And we were slaves around. 

Mar, Did he observe you ? 

Christina^ He did : for, as I trembled, look'd and 
sigh'd, 
His eyes met mine ; he fix'd their glories on me. 
Confusion thrill'd me then, and secret joy, 
Fast throbbing, stole its treasures from my heart. 
And, mantling upward, tum'd my face to crimson. 
I wish'd — ^but did not dare to look — he gaz'd ; 
When sudden, as by force, he tum'd away, - 
And would no more behold pe. 

Enter Laertes. 

Laer. Ah, bright imperial maid ! my royal mis- 
tress! 

Christina. What wou'dst thou say ? Thy looks speak 
terror to me. 

Laer. Oh, you are ruin'd, sacrificed, undone ! 
I heard it all ; your cruel, cruel father. 
Has sold you, gv/n you up a spoil to treason. 

The purchase of the noblest blood on earth-: 

Gustavus ! 

Christina. Ah! What of him? YiVveT€,yiViQx<>A'&W\ 
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Laer, In Dalecarlia, on some great design, 
Doom'd in an hour to fall by faithless hands : 
His friend, the brave, the false, deceiv'd ArVida, 
Ev'n now prepares to lead- a band of ruffians 
Beneath the winding covert of the hill, 
And seize Gustavus, obvious to the snares 
Of friendship's fair dissemblance. And your father 
Has vow'd your beauties to Arvida's arras, 
The purchase of his falsehood. 

CAm^iwa. Shield me, Heav'n! 
Is there no lett, no means of quick prevention? 
. hacr. Behold my life, still chain'd to,. thy direc- 
tion. 
My will shall have a wing for evVy word. 
That breathes thy mandate. 

Christina, Will you, good Laertes ? 
Alas ! I fear to overtask thy friendship. 
Say, will you save me then — Oh go, haste, fly ! 

Acquaint Gustavus if, if he must fall, 

Let hosts that hem this single lion in. 

Let nations hunt him down let him fall nobly. 

Laer. I go, and Heav'n direct me to him ! [Exit, 

Christina, Y6 pow'rs ! if deaf to all the vows I 
liiake. 
Yet shield Gustavus, for Gustavus' sake ; 
Protect his virtues from a faithless foe. 
And save your only image left below, [Exevnt. 
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ACT THE THIRD. 



8CE17E I. 

Mountains of Dalecarua. 

Enter Gitstavus as a Peasant ; Sivard and Dale- 
car l i a n s following. 

Gust. Ye men of Sweden, wherefore are ye come ? 
See ye not yonder, how the locusts swarm. 
To drink the fountains of your honour up, 
And leave your hills a desert — Wretched men ! 
Why came ye forth ? Is this a time for sport ? 
Or are ye met with song and jovial feasts 
To welcome your new guests, your Danish visitants? 
To stretch your supple necks beneath their feet, 
And fawning lick the dust? — Go, go, my country- 
men. 
Each to your several mansions, trim them out. 
Cull all the tedious earnings of your toil, 
To purchase bondage — Bid your blooming daughters. 
And your chaste wives, to spread their beds with 

softness ; 
Then go ye forth, and with your proper hands 
Conduct your masters in ; conduct the sons > 

Of lust and violation O, Swedes ! Swedes ! 

Heav'ns ! are ye men, and will ye suffer this ? 
There was a time, my friends, a glorious time ! 
When, had a single man of your forefathers 
Upon the frontier met a host in arms, | 

His courage scarce had turn'd ; himself had stood« 
Alone, bad stood the bulwark oi \i\^ coMxvVt'^* V 
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Come, come ye on then : Here I take my stand ! 
Here on the brink, the very verge of liberty ; 
Although contention rise upon the clouds, 
Mix heav'n with earth, and roll the ruin onward;^ 
Here will I fix, and breast me to the shocks 
Till I, or Denmark fall. 

Siv, And who art thou, 
That thus wou'dst swallow all the glory up, 
That should redeem the times? Behold this breast,. 
The sword has till'd it; and the stripes of slaves 
Shall ne'er trace honour here ; shall never blot 

The fair inscription Never shall the cords 

Of Danish insolence bind down these arms. 
That bore my royal master from the field. 

Gust. Ha ! Say you, brother ? Were you there — 
Oh, grief! 
Where liberty and Stenon fell together ? 

Siv. Yes, I was ther e — A bloody field it was. 
Where Conquest gasp'd, and wanted breath to tell 
Its o er-toircl triumph.. There our bleeding king. 
There Stenon on this bosom made his bed. 
And rolling back his dying eyes upon me ; 
Soldier, he cried, if e'er it be thy lot 
To see my .valiant cousin, great Gustavus, 
Tell him — for once, that I have fought like him. 

And would like him have 

Conquer'd. 

Gust, Oh, Danes ! Danes ! 
You shall weep blood for this. Shall they not,, bros* 

ther? 
Yes, we will deal our might with thrifty vengeance, 
A life (or ev'ry blow,. and, when we. fall. 
There shall be weight in't ; like the tottering tow'rs^ 
That draw contiguous ruin, 

Siv, Brave, brave man ! 

My S9ul admires thee By my father's spirit, 

I would not barter, such a.de*A.\.Vv«A>iv\%. 
For imttiOTtf^ily I "Not vie aXoti'e . ■- 
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Here be the trusty gleanings of that field, 

Where last we Ibught for freedom ; here's rich po» 

verty, 
Tho' wrappd in rags, my fifty brave compAnioiiB ; 
Who thro' the force of fifteen thousand foes 
Bore off their king, and sav'd his great remains. 

GuiL Why, Captain, 
We could hut die alone, with these we'll conquer^ 

My fellow lab'rers too What say ye, friends? 

Shall we not strike for't ? 

Siv. Death ! Victory or death ! 

AU. No bonds ! no bonds ! 

Am. Spoke like yourselves— Ye men of Dale- 
cariia, 
Brave men and bold ! Whom ev'ry future age 
Shall mark for wond'rous deeds, achievements won 
From honour's dang'rous summit, warriors all ! 
Say, might ye chuse a chief — 
Speak, name the man. 
Who then should meet your wish ? 

Siv, Forbear the theme. 
Why wou'dst thou seek to sink us with the weight 
Of grievous recollection ? Oh, Gustavus ! 
Could the dead wake, thou wert the man. 

Gwt. Didst thou know Gustavus ? 

Siv. Know him ! Oh, Heav'n ! what else, who else 
was worth 
The knowledge of a soldier? That great day. 
When Christiem, in his third attempt on Sweden, 
Had summ'd his pow'rs, and weigh'd the scale of 

fight: 

On the bold brink, the very push of conquest, i 

Gustavus rush'dy and bore the battle down ; j 

In his full sway of prowess, like Leviathan ■ 

That scoops bis foaming progress on the main, j 

And drives the shoals along^ — forward I sprung, I 

All emulous, and laboring to attend him ; i 

Fear Sed before, behind him tout gjcevN \o>i^, \ 
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And distant wonder gaz'd — At length he tum'd, 

And having ey'd me with a wond'rous lo6k 

Of sweetness inix*d with glory — Grace inestimable ! 

He pluck'd this bracelet from his conquering arm. 

And bound it here — My wrist seem'd treble nerv'd; 

My heart spoke to him, and I did such deeds 

As best might thank him — But from that bless'd daj 

I never saw him more — ^yet still to this, 

I bow, as to the relics of my saint : 

Each morn I drop a tear on ev^ry bead, 

Count all the glories of Gustavus o'er, 

And think I still behold him. 

Gust. Rightly thought ; 
For so thou dost, my soldier. 
Behold your general, 

Gustavus ! come once more to lead you on 
To laurel'd victory, to fame, to freedom ! 

Siv. Strike me, ye pow'rs ! — It is illusion all ! 

It cannot It is, it is ! 

[Falls and embraces Ida Knees, 

Gust. Oh, speechless eloquence ! 
Rise to my arms, my friend. 

Siv. Friend ! said you friend ? 
O, ray heart's lord ! my conqueror ! my— — 

Gust. Approach, my fellow soldiers, your Gusta- 
vus 
Claims no precedence here. 
Haste, brave men ! 

Collect your friends, to join us on the instant ; 
Summon our brethren to their share of conquest^ 
And let loud echo, from her circling hills, 
Sound freedom, till the undulation shake 
The bounds of utmost Sweden. 

[Exeunt Dalecarlians, shouting. 

Enter Laertes. 

Laer. Thy presence nob\^ %^«>Mi ^<t \»kxvX^x^% 
ijrustavus. 
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GIf«^ Thou hast a hostile garb; 
11a ! say — art thou Laertes? If 1 err not, 
lliere is a t'rieiidiy sejmblance in that face. 
Which answers to a fond impression here. 

And tells me I'm thy debtor 

Lacr, No, valiant prince, you over-rate my aervicf, 
There is a worthier object of your gratitude, 
Whom yet you know not — Oh, I have to tell — 
But then, to gain your credit, must unfold 

What haply should be secret Be it so ; 

You are all honour. 

Gust. Let me to thy mind, 
For thou hast wak'd my soul into a thought 
That holds me "all attention. 

Ijaer. Mightiest man ! 
To me alone you held yourself obliged 

For life and liberty Had it been so, 

I were most bless'd with retribution just 

To pay thee for my own For on the day 

When by your arm the mighty Thraces fell, 

Fate threw me to your sword — You spar'd my youth 

And, in the very whirl and rage of fight, 

Your eye was taught compassion — from that hour 

I vow'd my life the slave of your rememb'rance; 

And often, as Christina, heav*nly maid ! 

The mistress of my service, questioned me 

Of wars and venturous deeds, my tidings came 

Still freighted with thy name, until the day 

In which yourself appeared, to make praise speech 

less. 
Christina saw you then, and on your fate 
DroppM a kind tear ; and when your noble scorn 
Of proflfered terms provok'd her father's rage 
To take the deadly forfeit ; she, she only. 
Whose virtues watch'd the precious hour of mercy, 
All trembling, sent my secret hand to save you; 
Whore, through a pa^ unknown to a\V ^ow\ >mk:^^ 
/ Jed you forth and e^ave you \o x'ov^x \\\>«vj. 

^ 1 ' 
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GusL Oh, I am sunk, overwhelmed with wond'rous 
goodness ! 
But were I rich and free as open mines^ 
That teem their golden wealth upon the world, 
Still I were poor, unequal to her bounty. 
Nor can I longer doubt whose gen'rous arm 
In my Arvida, in my friend's deliverance, 
Gave double life, and freedom to Gustavus. 

Laer, A fatal present ! Ah, you know him not ; 
Arvida is misled, undone by passion ; 
False to your friendship, to your trust unfaithful. 

Gust. Ha ! hold ! 

Laer, I must unfold it. 

Gust. Yet forbear : 
This way — I hear some footing — ^pray you, soft — 
If thou hast aught to urge against Arvida, 
The man of virtue, tell it not the wind ; 
Lest slander catch the sound, and guilt should 
triumph. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 

Mountains of Dalecarlia. 
Enter Arvida, speaking to a Messenger. 

Arc. He's here bear back' my orders to your 

fellows, 
TJat not a man, on peril of his life, 
Advance in sight 'till call'd. 

Mess. My lord, I will. ^ [Exit. 

Art). Have I not vow^d it, faithless as he is. 
Have I not vow'd his fall ? Yet, good Heav'n ! 
Why start these sudden tears? On, on I must, 
For I am half way down the dizzy steep. 
Where my brain turns — A draught of L«the now — 
Oh, that the world would aleev— loNi^^\»i\siss^\ 
Or that the name of frieudsia^ >oo\^ wo ^ww^ 
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To make my nerve unsteady, and this steel 

Fly backward from its task ! it shall be done. — 

Empire ! Christina ! tho' th' a^ghted sun 

Start back with horror of the direful stroke. 

It shall be done. Ha ! he comes ! 

I low steadily he looks, as Hear'n's own book. 

The leaf of truth, were openM on his aspect ! 

Up, up, dark minister h» fate calb out 

[Puts up the Dagger , 
To nobler execution ; for he comes 
In opposition, singly, man to man, 
As tho' he bra/d my wish. 

, Enter Gu stay us, 

[They look for some Time on each other; Ae- 
VI DA lai/s his Hand on his Swordy and 
withdraws it by Turns ; then advances irres^ 
lutely. 

Gust, Is it then so ? 

Arv, Defend thyself. 

Gust, No— — strike 

I would unfold my bosom to thy sword. 

But that I know, the wound you give this breast 

Would doubly pierce thy own. 

Arc. I know thee not 

It is the time's eclipse, and what should be 
In nature, now is nameless. 

(hist. Ah, my brother ! 

Aro. What would'st thou ? 

Gust, Is it thus we two should meet? 

Aro. Art thou not false ? Deep ehie, Oh, deep im- 
deed, 
Were my damnation. 

Gust, Dear, unhappy man ! 
My heart bleeds for thee. False Fd surely been, 
Had 1 like thee been tempted* 
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Arc, Ha ! Speak, speak, 
Didst thou not send to treat with Christiern ? 

Gust, Never. 
I know thy error, but I know the arts, 
The frauds, the wiles, that practised on thy virtue ; 
Firm how you stood, and tow'r'd above mortality ; 
Till in the fond unguarded hour of love, 
The wily undermining tempter came, 
And won thee from thyself — a moment won thee — 
For still thou art Arvida, still the man 
On whom thy country calls for her deliv'rance. 
Already are her bravest sons in arms, ^ [Shout, 

Mark how they shout, impatient of our presence. 
To lead them on to a new life of liberty, 
To name, to cpnquest — Ha ! Heav'n guard my bro- 
ther! 
Thy cheek turns p^ile, thy eye looks wild upon me ; 
Wilt thou not answer me f 

Arv, Gustavus ! 

Gust. Speak. 

Arv, Have I not dreamM ? 

Gust, No other I esteem it. 
Where lives the man, whose reason slumbers not ? 
Still pure, still blameless, if, at wonted dawn, 
Again he wakes to virtue. 

Arv, Oh, my dawn 
Must soon be dark. Confusion dissipates, 
To leave me worse confounded. 

Gust, Think no more on't. 
Cojne to my arms, thou dearest of mankind ! 

Arv, Stand off! Pollution dwells within my touch, 
And horror hangs around me — Cruel man ! 
Oh, thou hast doubly damn'd me with this goodnesft ; 
For resolution held the deed as done ; 
That now must sink me — Hark ! I'm summoned henco, 
My audit opens ! Poise me ! for I stand 
Upon a spire, against whose sl^VklVe.^'^ \^^:^ 

1L% 
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Hell breaks bis wave beneath. Down, down I dare not| 
And up I cannot look, for justice fronts me.r — 
Thou shalt have vengeance, tho' my purpling blood 
Were nectar for HeavVs bowl, as warm and rich. 
As now 'tis base, it thus should pour for pardon. 

[GusTAVus catches his Arm, and in the Stni^ 
gle the Dagger faUs^ 

Gtut. Ha ! hold, Arvida No, I will not lose 

thee 

Forbid it Heav'n ! thou shalt not rob me so ; 
No, I will struggle with thee to the last, 
And save thee from thyself. Oh, answer me! 
Wilt thou forsake me? Answer me, my brother. 

Arc, Expose me, cage me, brand me for the tool 
Of crafted villains, for the veriest slave, 
On whom the bend of each contemptuous brow 
Shall look with loathing. Ah, my turpitude 
Shall be the vile comparative of knaves 
To boast and whiten by ! 

Gust, Not so, not so. 
He, who knows no fault, knows no perfection. 
The rectitude, that Heav'n appoints to man. 
Leads on through error ; and the kindly sense 
Of having stray'd, endears the road to bliss ; 
It makes Heav'n's way more pleasing ! O my brothef, 
'Tis hence a thousand cordial charities 
Derive their growth, their vigour, and their sweet- 
ness. 
This short lapse 

Shall to thy future foot give cautious treading, 
Erect and firm in virtue. 

Arv. Give me leave. [Qfers to pass* 

Gust. You shall not pass. 

Arv* I must. 

Gust. Whither? 

Arc. I know not O Gustavus ! 

Gust* Speak. 
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Jrv» You can't forgive me. 

Gust. Not forgive thee! 

Arv, No. 
Look there. [Points to the Dagger^ 

And yet, when I resolv'd to kill thee 
I could have died — indeed I could — fot thee, 
I could have died, Gustavus ! 

Gust. Oh, I know it. 
A gen'rous mind, though swa/d a while by passion, 
Is like the steely vigour of the bow, 
Still holds its native rectitude, and bends 
But to recoil more forceful. Come, forget it. 

Enter Sivard. 

Siv» My lord, as now I pass'd the mountain's brow, 
I spy'd some men, whose arms, and strange attire, 
Give cause for circumspection. 

Chist, Danes, perhaps ; 
Haste, intercept their passage to the camp. 

[Exit SlVARD* 

Arc. Those are the Danes, that witness ^to my 

shame. 
Gust. Perish th' opprobrious term ! not so, Arvida; 
Myself will be the guardian of thy fame ; 
Trust me, 1 will — But see, our friends approach — Oh, 

clear, 
While I attend them, clear that cloud, my brother, 
That sits upon the morning of thy youth. 

Enter Anderson, Arnoldus, Sivard, Officers, 

&c. 

And. Let us all see him ! 

Gust, Amazement, I perceive, hath fill'dyour hearts. 
And joy for that your lost Gustavus, 'scap'd 
• Through wounds, imprisonments^ aaxd ^Vi^^^^^ ^si^ 
deaths, 
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Thus sudden, thus unlook'd for, stands before ye. 

As one escaped from cruel hands I come. 

From hearts that ne'er knew pity ; 

And know no music but the groans of Sweden, 

Yet, not for that my sister's early innocence. 

And mothei''8 age now grind beneath captivity ; 

Nor that one bloody, one remorseless hour 

Swept my great sire, and kindred from |i\y side ; 

For them Gustavus weeps not; 

But, O great parent, when t think en thee ! 

Thy numberless, thy nameless, shameful infamies. 

My widow'd country ! Sweden ! when I think 

Upon thy desolation, spite of rage 

And vengeance that would choke them — tears will 
flow. 

And, Oh, they are villains, ev'ry Dane of them, 
Practis'd to stab and smile ; to stab the bahe. 
That smiles upon thenx. 

Am, What accursed hours 
Roll o'er thosie wretches, who, to fiends like these. 
In their dear liberty have barter'd more 
Than worlds will rate for ? 

Gust, O liberty, Heav'n's choice prerogative ! 
True bond of law, thou social soul of property. 
Thou breath of reason, life of life itself! 
For thee the valiant bleed. O sacred liberty ! 
Wing'd from the summer's snare, from flatt'ring ruin. 
Like the bold stork you seek the wiut'ry shore. 
Leave courts, and pomps, and palaces to slaves, 
Cleave to the cold, and rest upon the storm. 
Upborn by thee, roy soul disdain'd the terms 

Of empire are ye not at the hands of tyrants ? 

Are ye not mark'd, ye men of Dalecarlia, 

Are ye not mark'd by all the circling world 

As the last stake ; what but liberty, 

Through the fain'd course of thirteen hundred years,^ 

Aloof hath held invasion from your hills, 

And sanctify'd their shade \ — Xtvd mW ^^, vi^ ^j^ 
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Shrink from the hopes of the expecting world ; 
Bid your high honours stoop to foreign insult, 
^nd in one hour give up to infamy 
The harvest of a thousand years of glory ? 
jind. Die all first ! 
Gust. Yes, die by piecemeal ! 
Leave not a limb o'er which a Dane may triumph ! 
Now from my soul I joy, I joy, my friends, 
To see ye fear'd ; to see, that ev'n your foes 
Do justice to your valours ! — There they be, 
The povv'rs of kingdoms, summ'd in yonder host, 
Yet kept aloof, yet trembling to assail ye. 
And, Oh, when I look round and see you here. 
Of number short, but prevalent in virtue, 
My heart swells high, and burns for the encounter. 
True courage but from opposition grows ; 
Apd what are fifty, what a thousand slaves, 
Matched to the sinew of a single arm 
That strikes for liberty ? that strikes to save 
His fields from fire, his infants from the sword. 
His couch from lust, his daughters from pollution ; 
And his large honours from eternal infamy ? 
What 4oubt we (hen? Shall we, shall we stand here! 
Let us on ! 

Oh, yes, I read your lovely fierce impatience ! 
You shall not be withheld ; we will rush on them — ^• 
This is indeed to triumph. 

And, On, lead us on, Gustavus ; one word more 
Is but delay of conquest. 
Gust. Take your wish. 
He, who wants arms, may grapple with the foe. 
And so be fumish'd. You, most noble Anderson, 
Divide our pow'rs, and with the fam'd Olaus 
Take the left rpute — You, Eric, great in arms ! 
With the renowtfd Nederbi, hold the right, 
And skirt the forest down ; then wheel at once, 
Confess'd to view, and close upon the vale : 
M/self, and my most valiaut cou%uv\xsi<^ 
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Th' invincible Arvida, gallant Sivard, 
Arnold us, and these hundred hardy vet'rans, 
Will pour directly on, and lead the onset. 
Bold are our hearts, and nervous are our hands. 
With us, truth, justice, fame, and freedom close, 
Each, singly equal to an host of foes* 



ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE I. 

The Pdace^ 

£n/er Christiern, Christina, Mariana, and 

Peterson. 

Christina. I heard, it was your royal pleasure, sir, 
I should attend your highness, 

Christ. Yes, Christina, 
But business interferes. 

[Exeunt Christina and MARiANAt 

Enter an Officer. 

Off, My sovereign liege. 
Wide o'er the western shelving of yon hill. 
We think, though indistinctly, we can spy. 
Like men in motion mustering on the heath ; 
And there is one, who saith he can discern^ 
A few of martial gesture, and bright arms, ' 
Who this way bend their action. 

Christ. Friends, perhaps. 
For foes it were too daring-— Haste*t\i^'^«X«Kw«L^ 
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Detach a thousand of our Danish horse 
To rule their motions — we will out ourself, 
And hold opr pow'rs in readiness-:— Ifiad on. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Another Apartment in the Palace. 

jEn^er' Christina and Mariana. 

Mar. Ha! did you mark, my princess, did you 
mark? 
Shou'd some reverse, some wond'rous whirl of fate 
Once more return Gustavus to the battle, 
New nerve his €trm, and wreathe hh brow with con- 
quest ; 
Say, would you not repent that e er you sav'd 
This dreadful man, the foe of your great race ; 
Who pours impetuous in his country's cause 
To spoil you of a kingdom ? 
Christina. No, my friend. 
Had I to death, or bondage, sold my sire^ 
Or had Gustavus on our native realms 
Made hostile inroad ; then, my Mariana, 
Had I then sav'd him from the stroke of justice, 
I should not cease my suit to Heav'n for pardon. 
But if, though in a foe, to reverence virtue. 
Withstand oppression, rescue injur'd innocence, 
Step boldly in betwixt my sire and guilt, 
And save my king, my father, from dishonour; 
If this be sin, I have shook hands with penitence. 
First perish crowns, dominion, all the shine 
And transcience of this world, ere guilt shall serve 
To buy the vain incumbrance. 
Blasted be that royalty, 

Which murder must make sure, and crimes inglo- 
rious ! 
The bulk of kingdoms, tvay, \\ift 'woM x'^^^^'V^ , 
When guilt weighs opposite— OV^n^oxs!^ v^V^^^ys. 
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The loss of empire wou'd restore his innocence, 

Restore the fortunes, and the precious lives f ^\ 

Of thousands fall'n the victims of ambition ! g 

A 

Enter Lakrx^ s. ^ 

Does he live ? 

Laer, He does. 
But death, ere night, must fill a long account ; * 
The camp, the country's in confusion : war, 
And changes ride upon the hour that bastes 
To intercept my tongue — I else could tell 
Of virtues hitherto beyond my ken ; 
Courage, to which the lion stoops kis crest, 
Yet grafted upon qualities as soft 
As a rock'd infant's meekness ; such as tempts 
Against my faith, my country, and allegiance, 
To wish thee speed, Gustavus. 

Christina. Then you found him ! 

Laer. I did: and warn'd him, but in vain; for 
death 
To him appeared more grateful than to find 
His friend's dishonour. 

Christina. Give me the manner — quick — soft, good 
Laertes ! 

Enter Christiern, Peterson, Danes, SfC. 

Christ. Damn'd! double traitor! O curs'd, false 
Arvida ! 
Guard well the Swedish pris'ners, 
Stand to your arms — Bring forth the captives there ! 

Enter Augusta and Gustava guarded. 

Pet. My liege 

Christ. Away! 
Fortune 1 we will not trust the changeling more ; 
But wear her girt upon out wme^\wc«. 
Or pointed in our grasp. 
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Enter an Officer. 

Of. The foe s at hand. 
vVith gallant show your thousand Danes rode forth, 
But shall return no more ! — I mark'd the action, 
A band of desp'rate resolutes rush'd on them, 
Scarce numbering to a tenth, and in midway 
They clos'd ; the shock was dreadful, nor your Danes 
Could hear the madding charge ; a while they stood ; 
Then shrunk, and broke, and tum'd — When, lo, be- 
hind, 
Fast wheeling from the right and left, there poured, 
Who intercepted their return, and caught 
Within the toil they perish'd. 

Christ. Tis Gustavus ! 
No mortal else, not Ammon's boasted son, 
Not Caesar would have dar*d it. Tell me, say. 
What numbers in the whole may they amount to ? 
Of. About five thousand. 
Christ. And no more ? 
Off. No more. 
That yet appear. 

Christ. We count six times their sum. 

Haste, soldier, take a trumpet, tell Gustavus 
We have of terms to offer, and would treat 
Touching his mother's ransom ; say, her death, 
Suspended by our grace, but waits his answer. 

[Exit Officer. 
Madam, it should well suit with your authority, 

[To Augusta. 

To check this frenzy in your son Look to it. 

Or, by the saints, this hour's your last of life ! 

Aug. Come, my Gustava, come, my little captive, 
We shall be free ; 

And I will give thee to thy father's fondness, 
And to the arms of all thy royal race 
In Heav'n ; who sit on thrones, with loves and joys. 
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Christ. Is this my answer ? 
Come forth, ye ministers of death, come forth. 

Enter Ruffians, who seize Augusta and Gustava. 

Pluck them asunder ! We shall prove you, lady ! 

Christina, Ah ! I can hold no longer. Royal sir^ 
Thus on my knees, and lower, lower still 

Christ. My child ! what mean you ? 

Christina. O my gracious father ! 
Kill, kill me rather — let me perish first ; 
But do not stain the sanctity of kings 
With the sweet blood of helpless innocence. 

Augusta. Ha ! who art thou. 
That look'st so like the 'habitants of heav'n. 
Like mercy sent upon the morning's blush. 
To glad the heart, and cheer a gloomy world 
With light 'till now unknown ? 

Christ. Away, they come, 
ril hear no more of your ill-tim'd petitions. 

Christina. Oh yet for pity ! 

Christ. I will none oh't, leave me. 
Pity ! it is the infant fool of nature : 
Tear off her hold, and bear her to her tent. 

[Exeunt Christina, Mariana, Laertes, 
a»rf Attendants. 

Enter an Officer. 

Off* My liege, Gustavus, though with much re- 
luctance. 
Consents to one houi^s truce. His soldiers rest 
Upon their arms, and folio w'd by a few, 
He comes to know your terms. 

Christ. I see. 
Be ready, slaves, and, on the word. 
Plunge deep your daggers in their bosoms. 

\Points to K.vi^M^'iN., 
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Enter Gustavus, Arvida, Anderson, Arkol* 

Dus, Sivard, ^c. 

Hold ! 

Gust. Ha ! 'tis, it is my mother ! 

Christ. Tell me, Gustavus, tell me why is this ? 
That, as a stream diverted from the banks 
Of smooth obedience, thou bast drawn those men 
Upon a dry unchannell'd enterprize, 
To turn their inundation? — Are the lives 
Of my misguided people held so light, 
That thus thou'dst push them on the keen rebuke 
Of guarded majesty. 

Look round, unruly boy, thy battle comes 
Like raw, disjointed mustVing ; feeble wrath ! 
A war of waters borne against the rock 
Of our firm continent, to fume, and chafe. 
And shiver in the toil. 

Gtist. Mistaken man ! 
I come impower'd, and strengthened in thy weakness. 
For tho' the structure of a tyrant's throne 
Rise on the necks of half the sufTring world ; 
Fear trembles in the cement : 

Christ, Gustavus, would'st thoii yet return to grace, 
And hold thy motions in the sphere of duty. 
Acceptance might be found. 

Chist. Imperial spoiler ! 
Give me my father, give me back my kindred^ 
Give me the fathers of ten thousand orphans, 
Give me the sons, in whom thy ruthless sword 
Has left our widows childless : mine they were, 
Both mine, and ev'ry Swede's, whose patriot breast 
Bleeds in his country's woundings ! O thou canst not ! 
Give me then, 

My all that's left, my gentle mother there, 
And spare yon little trembler ! 

Christ. Yes, on terms 
Of compact, a^d submission. 
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Gvst. I la ! with thee ? 
Compact with thee ! and mcan'st thou for my country ? 
For Sweden ! No— so hold my heart but firm, 
Altho' it wring for't ; tho' blood drop for tears, 
And at the sight my straining eyes start forth 
They both shall perish first. 

Christ, Slaves, do your office. 

Gust, Hold yet, — Thou canst not be so damn'd J^ 
my mother ! 
I dare not ask thy blessing — Where's Arvida ? 
Where art thou ? Come, my friend, thou'st known 

temptation — 
And therefore best canst pity, or support me. 

Arc, Alas ! I shall but serve to weigh thee down- 
ward. 
To pull thee from the dazzling, sightless height, 
At which thy. virtue soars. For, Oh, Gustavus, 
My soul is dark, disconsolate and dark ; 
Sick to the world, and hateful to myself, 
I have no country now ; Fve nought but thee, 
And should yield up the interest of mankind, 
Where thine's in question. 

Aug, See, my son relents ; 
Behold, O king 1 yet spare us but a moment, 
His little sister shall embrace his knees, 
And these fond arms, around his duteous neck. 
Shall join to bend him to us. 

Christ, Could 1 trust ye 

jirv, ril be your hostage ! 

Christ, Granted. 

Gust. Hold, my fnend, 

[Here Artida breaks from Gustavus, and passes 
to Christiern's Partif^ while Augusta 
tmd Gustava go over to Gxj status. 

Aug, Is it then giv'n, yet giv'n me, ere 1 die 
To see thy face, Gustavus ? thus to gaze, 
To touch, to fold thee thus ! — My son, my sou t 
And have I Uv'd to this i It is eno\i^. 
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All arm'd, and, in my country's precious cause, 
Terribly beauteous, to behold thee thus ! 
Why, 'twas my only, hourly, suit to Heav'n, 
And now 'tis granted. O my glorious child, 
Bless'd were the throes I felt for thee, Gustavus ! 
For from the breast, from out your swathing bands 
You stepp'd the child of honour. 

Gust. O my mother ! 

Aug, Why stands that water trembling in thy 
eye? 
Why heaves thy bosom ? Turn not thus away, 
'TIS the last time that we must meet, my child. 
And ( will have thee whole. Why, why, Gustavus, 
Why is this form of heaviness ? For me 
I trust it is not meant ; you cannot think 
So poorly of me ; I grow old, my son, 
And to the utmost period of mortality, 
I ne'er should find a death's hour like to this. 
Whereby to do thee honour. 

Gust. Roman patriots ! 
Ye Decii, self devoted to your country !^ 
You gave no mothers up ! Will annals yield 
No precedent for this, no elder boast 
Whereby to match my trial ? 

Aug. No, Gustavus ; 
For Heav'n still squares our trial to our strength. 
And thine is of the. foremost — Noble youth ! 
Ev'n I, thy parent, with a conscious pride, 
Have often bow'd to thy superior virtues. 
Oh, there is but one bitterness in death, 
One only sting 

Gust. Speak, speak ! 

Aug. Tis felt for thee. 
Too well I know thy gentleness of soul, 
Melting as babes ; ev'n now the pressure's on thee, 
And bends thy loveliness to earth — Oh, child ! 
The dear but sad foretaste oi \k^ ^.^vOci^'cw 
Already kills thy mother— "B^iXXw^^^i 
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Behold thy valiant followers, who to thee, 
And to the faith of thy protecting arm 
Have giv'n ten thousand mothers, daughters too ; 
Who in thy virtue yet may learn to bear 
Millions of freeborn sons to bless thy name, 
And pray for their deliverer — Oh farewell I 
This, and but this, the very last, adieu ! 
Heav'n sit victorious on thy arm, my son ! 
And give thee to thy merits ! 

Christ » Ah, thou trait'ress! 

Aug. See, Gustavus, 
My little captive waits for one embrace. 

Gust, Come to my arms, thou lamblike sachfice ; 
Oh, that they were of force to fold thee ever. 
To let thee to my heart ! there lock thee close, 
But 'twill not be ! 

Attd. Hear me, thou most dear Gustavus ! 
Thus low I bend my pray'r, reject me not : 
If once, if ever thou didst love Arvida, 
Oh leave me here to answer to the wrath 
Of this fell tyrant. Save thy honour'd mother. 
And that sweet lamb from slaughter! 

Gust. Cruel friendship! 

Christ, And by my life I'd take thee at thy word, 
But that I Know 'twould please thee. 

Aug, No, gen'rous prince, thy blood shall never 
be 
The price of our dishonour. Come, my child ; 
Weep not, sweet babe, there shall no harm come nigh 
thee. 

Christ. 'Tis well, proud dame ; you are return'd, I 

see 

Each to his charge — Here break we off, Gustavus ; 
For to the very teeth of thy rebellion 
We dash delSance back. 

Gust. Alas, my mother ! 
Grief chokes up utterance, else I have to say 
What never tongue unfolded -Y«l reluwv^ 
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Come back, and I will give up all to save thee ; 
Thou fountain of my life ! 
Dearer than mercy is to kneeling penitence, 
My early blessing, first and latest joy ; 
Return, return, and save thy lost Gustavus ! 

Christ. No more, thou trifler ! 

jiug. Oh, farewell for ever ! 
[Exeunt Christiern and his Party, Gustavus 
and his Party remain. 

Gust. Then she is gone Arvida! Anderson! 

For ever gone Arnoldus, friends, where are ye ? 

Help here, heave, heave this mountain from me — Oh— 
Heav'n keep my senses ! So We will to bat- 
tle; 

But let no banners wave Be still, thou trump ! 

And ev'ry martial sound, that gives the war 
To pomp or levity ; for vengeance now 
I« clad with heavy arms, sedately stern, 
Resolv'd, but silent as the slaughtered heaps 
O'er which my soul is brooding. 

^rn. O Gustavus ! 
Is there a Swede of us, whose sword and soul 
Grapples not to thee, as to all they hold 
Of earthly estimation ? Said I more, 
It were but half my thought. 

jind. On thee we gaze, 
As one unknown till this important hour ; 
Preeminent of men ! 

Siv. Accurs'd be he. 
Who, in thy leading, will not fight, and strive, 
And bleed, and gasp with pleasure ! 

Jind. We are thine. 

Arn. Tho', to yield us up, 
Had scarce been less than virtue. 

Gust. O my friends ! 
I see, 'tis not for man to boast his strength 

Before the trial comes Thia \ei^ \\o\yis 

Had I a thousand parents^ aA\ seem*d\\^\^ 
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y. 



When weigh'd against my country ; and but now. 
One mother seem'd of weight to poize the world ; 
Tho' conscious truth and reason were against her. 
For, Oh, howe'er the partial passions sway, 
High Heav'n assigns but one unbiassed way ; 
Direct thro' ev'ry opposition leads, 
Where shelves decline, and many a steep impedes. 
Here hold we on — tho' thwarting fiends alarm. 
Here hold we on — tho' devious syrens charm ; 
In Heaven's disposing pow'r events unite, 
Nor aught can happen wrong to him, who acts aright. 

\EstunU 



ACT THE FIFTH. 



SCENE I. 



Tht Royal Tent, near the Field of Beetle. 
Enter Christina and Mariana. 



Christina, Hark ! Mariana, list ! — No — all is si* 
, lent — 
It was not fancy, sure — didst thou not hear ? 

Mar, Too plain, the voice of terror seiz'd my ear, 
And my heart sinks within me. 

Christina, Oh, I fear 
The war is now at work- - As winds, mcthought, 
Long born thro' hollow vaults, the sound approached; 
One sound, yet laden with a thousand notes 
Of fearful variation; then it swelFd 
To distant shouts, now coming ou t\ve ^e\ 
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Again bome backward with a parting groan, 
All sunk to horrid stillness. 

Enter Laertes. 

Laer. Christina, fly ! thou royal virgin, 
This mom beheld thee mistress of the north, 
Bright heir of Scandinavia ; and this hour 
Has left thee not, throughout thy wide dominions, 
Whereon to rest thy foot. 

Christina. Now, praise to Heav'n ! 
Say but my father lives ! 

Laer, At your command 
I went : and, from a neighb'ring summit, view'd 
Where either host stood adverse, sternly wedg'd ; 
Reflecting on each other's gloomy front. 
Fell hate and fix'd defiance — When at once 
The foe mov'd on, attendant to the steps 
Of their Gustavus — He, with mournful pace. 
Came slow and silent ; till two hapless Danes 
Prick'd forth, and on his helm discharged their fury : 
Then rous'd the lion ! To my wond'ring sight 
His stature grew twofold, before his eye 
All force seem'd withered, and his horrid plume 
Shook wild dismay around ; as HeavVs dread bolt 
He shot, he pierc'd our legions ; in his strength 
His shouting squadron gloried, rushing on 
Where'er he led their battle — Full five times, 
Hemm'd by our mightier host, the foe seem'd lost» 
And swallow'd from my sight ; five times again, 
like flame they issued to the light — And thrice 
These eyes beheld him, they beheld Gustavus 
Unhors'd, and by a host girt singly in ; 
And thrice he broke thro' all. 

Christina, My blood runs chill. 

Laer, With such a strenuouS| such a labour'd oonr 
flict. 
Sure never field was fouglit \ ^xv\!iV C3\>&\aNM% 
AJoud cr/d, Victory I and oii\u'& «^^»^ 
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High rear*d th' imperial diadem of Denmark ; 
Then slack'd the battle ; then recoil'd our host ; 
His, echo'd, Victory ! and now would know 

No bounds ; rout rollow'd, and the face of fight 

She heeds me not. 

Christina, O, ill starred royalty ! 
My father ! cruel, dear, unhappy father ! 
Summoned so sudden ! fearful, fearful thought ! 

Enter CnmsTiE'R^ ^Jiying without his Helmet^ in DU' 
order ^ his Sword broke, and his Garments bloody ; he. 
throws away his Sword, 

Christ, Give us new arms of proof — fresh horse**- 
quick ! 
A watch without there — Set a standard up 
To guide our scatter'd powers ! Haste, my friends^ 

haste I 
We must be gone — O for some cooling stream, 
To slake a monarch's thirst ! 

Laer, A post, my liege, 
A second post from Denmark, says 

Christ, All's lost. 
Is it not so ? Be gone. 

Give me a moment's solitude — ^Thought, thought. 
Where wou'dst thou lead ? 

Christina, He sees me not — Alas, alas, my father ! 
O, what a war there lives within his eye ! 
Where greatness struggles to survive itself. 
I tremble to approach him ; yet I fain 
Would bring peace to him — Don't you know me, sir ? 

Christ. My child ! 

Christina, I am. 

Christ, Curse me, then ! curse me! join with Hea/n 
ana earth 
And Hell, to curse ! 

Christina. Patience and peace 
Possess'tby mind I Not all thy pnde oi ^rn^vt^ 
E'er gave such blessed sensations, as otv^YioxxT 
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Of penitence, tho' painful — Let us hence- 
Far from the blood and bustle of ambition. 
Be it my task to watch thy rising wish, 
To smooth thy brow, find comfort for thy cares, 
And for thy will, obedience ; still to cheer 
The day with smiles, and lay the nightly down 
Beneath thy slumbers. 

Christ. Oh ! thou all that's left me ! 
Ev'n in the riot, in the rage of fight. 
Thy guardian virtues watch'd around my head. 
When else no arm could aid — for thro' my ranks, 
My circling troops, the fell Gustavus rush'd ; 
Vengeance ! he cry'd, and with one eager hand 
Grip'd fast my diadem — his other arm. 

High rear'd the deathful steel suspended yet ; 

For in his eye, and thro' his varying face. 
Conflicting passions fought — he look'd — he stood 
In wrath reluctant — then, with gentler voice; 
Christina, thou hast conquer'd ! Go, he cry'd, 
I yield thee to her virtues. [Exeunt. 

Enter Gustavus, Anderso:n, Arnoldus, Sivard, 
SfC. in Triumph, Gustavus advanceSy and the rest 
range themselves on each Side of the Stage. 

Gttst. That we have conquer'd, first we bend to 
Heiiv'n ! 

^nd. And the next to thee ! 

All. To thee, to thee, Gustavus ! 

Gust. No, matchless men ! my brothers of the 
war ! 
Be it my greatest glory to have mix'd 
My arms with yours, and to have fought for once 
like to a Dalecarlian ; like to you. 
The sires of honour, of a new born fame. 
To be transmitted, from your great memorial^ 
To climes unknown, to age suce^^^vci%^J5gi^ 
Till time shall verge upon eVexmX'j^ 
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And patriots be no more- 



Arn, Behold, my lord, 
The Danish prisoners, and the traitor Peterson, 
Attend their fate. 

Gust, Send home the Danes with honour. 
And let them better learn, from our example, 
To treat whom next thy conquer, with humanity* 

And. But then, for Peterson ? 

Gust. His crimes are great ; 
A single death were a reward for treason ; 
Let him still languish — Let him be exil'd. 
No more to see the land of liberty, 
The hills of Sweden, nor the native fields 
Of known, endear'd, Idea. 

And. Royal sir. 
This is to pardon, to encourage, villains ; 
And hourly to expose that sacred life, 
^Vhere all our safety centres. 

Gmt. Fear them not. 
The fence of virtue is a chief's best caution; 
And the firm surety of my people's hearts 
Is all the guard that e'er shall wait Gustavus. 
I ?im a soldier from my youth ; 
Trust me, my friend. 

Except in such a cause as this day's quarrel, 
I would not shed a single wretch's blood. 
For the world's empire ! 

Am. O exalted Sweden ! 
Bless'd people ! Heaven ! wherein have we deserv'd 
A man like this to rule us ? 

Enter Arvida, leading in Christina — he runs to 

GUSTATUS. 

Gust. My Arvida ! 

Aro. My King ! O hail ! Thus let me pay ray 
homage. [Knctls. 
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Christina. Renown'd Gustavus ! Mightiest nmong 
men ! 
If such a wretch, the captive (jf my arms, 
Trembling and aw'd in thy superior presence, 
May find the grace, that ev'ry other finds, 
For thou art said to be of wond'rous goodness ! 
Then hear, and Oh, excuse a foe's presumption. 
While low, thus low you see a suppliant ehild 
.Now pleading for a father ; for a dear. 
Much lov'd, if cruel, yet unhappy father. 
If he with circling nations could jiot stand, 
Against thee single ; singly, what can he 
When thou art fenc'd with nations ? 

Crust Pla ! that posture ! 

Oh, rise surpris'd, my eye perceiv'd it not. 

I've much to say, but that my tongue, my thoughts 
Are troubled ; warrM on by unusual passions. 
Twas hence thou hadst it in thy power to ask 
Ere I could offer — Come, my friend, assist. 
Instruct me to be grateful. O Christina, 
I fought for freedom, not for crowns, thou fair one, 
They shall sit brighter on that beauteous head. 
Whose eye might awe the monarchs of the earth, 
And light the world to virtue My Arvida ! 

Arc. I read thy soul, I see the genVous conflict, 
And come to fix, not trouble, thy repose. 
Could you but know with what an eager haste 
I sprung to execute thy late commands ; 
To shield this lovely object of thy cares, 
And give her thus, all beauteous to thy eyes ! 
For I've no bliss but thine, have lost the form 
Of ev'ry wish that's foreign to thy happiness. 

Gust, Alas ! your cheek is pale — ^you bleed, my 
brother ! 

Arc. I do indeed — to death. 

Gust. You have undone me : 
Ila^b, headstrong man I Ob, v««a v!!dl\% ^€\^ kTvfv^ia.X 

\TUT1« STWv.\cKro.' 
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Aro. Pardon, Gustavus ! mine's the common lot^ 
The fate of thousands falFn this day in bat lie. 
I had resolv'd on life, to see you Jbless'd ; 
To see my king and his Christina happy. 
Turn, thou belov'd, thou honoured next to Htav*D, 
And to thy arms receive a penitent, 
Who never more shall wrong thee. 

Gust, O Arvida ! 
Friend ! Friend ! [Embraces him, 

Arv. Thy. heart beats comfort to me! in this 
breast, 
Let thy Arvida, let thy friend survive. 
Oh, strip his once lov'd image of its frailties, 
And strip it too of ev'ry fonder thought. 

That may give thee affliction Do, Gustavus ; 

It is my last request ; for Heav'n and thou 

Art all the care, and business of Arvida. [Dies,, 

Gust. Wou'dst thou too leave me ? 
Not if the. heart, the arms of thy Gustavus, 
Have force to hold thee. 

Christina^ O delightful notes ! 
That I do love thee, yes, 'tis true, my lord. 
The .bond of virtue, friendship's sacred tie. 
The lover's pains, and all the sister's fondness ; 
But I have a father, 
If cruel, yet a father : 
Abandon'd now by ev'ry supple wretch. 
That fed his years with flattery. I am all 
That's left to. calm, to sooth, his troubled soul 
To penitence, to virtue. [Exit. 

[GusTA virs looks after Christina, then turnsand 
looksonAiLViDA — Anderson, Arnoldvs, 
SfC, advance. 

Gust. Come, come, my brothers all ! Yes, I will 
strive 
To be the sum of evety title to ye, 
An^jrouBball be my sire, my Meiid leNvVd^ 
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My sister, mother, all that's kind and dear ; 

For so Gustavus holds ye Oh, I will 

Of private passions all my soul divest. 
And take my dearer country to my breast. 
To public good transfer each fond desire, 
And clasp my Sweden, with a lover's fire. 
Well pleas'd, the weight of all her burdens bear ; 
Dispense all pleasure, but engross all care. 
Still quick to find, to feel, my people's woes^ 
And wake, that millions may enjoy repose. 



THE END. 
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